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TO TIMI 


Who Gave His All For My Cruise... 





Blow foul, blow fair, be fortune good or bad. 
Come storm or shine, happy my way I wend, 
Provided always | may have 


My friend. 


Give me all earth, an earthly paradise. 
All this and more-a life ideal to spend. 
And still '‘twould barren be for me without 


My friend. 


And at the last I'd happy be to die 
If, by that death I haply could defend 
The life that made life good to live for me- 


My friend. 
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PREFACE 


WANDERING through the South Seas in these days, one 
is astonished at the number of small yachts sailing there. 
Apparently when the young American can see the world no 
other way, he gets himself a boat about 28 feet long, or 
builds one in his back-yard, and off he goes. The amazing 
thing to me is that usually he makes good, though the 
number who _ successfully complete a planned 
circumnavigation is not large. In frail craft I would have 
trembled in, they make long and often hazardous voyages 
with surprising ease. They set off and come in again, and 
the islands are full of them. Nor have I heard of any that 
came to an end so sad that it took its sailors with it, though 
now and again, of course, one of the vessels may find 
permanent moorings on some Pacific reef. Then the crew go 
home, and build themselves another boat. There are reefs 
enough to go round. 

In all this intrepid band the name of young Dwight Long 
stands out. With most things against him and nothing in his 
favour that I ever heard about, he took his little Idle Hour 
from Seattle down among the Islands, to Tahiti and Samoa 
and Tonga and all those lovely far-off places, and weathered 
hurricanes and avoided reefs, and paid his bills and pacified 
his crews, and made friends and sailed his way leisurely and 
pleasantly along. What a life! Yet it takes courage of a high 
order and determination rare in these days, and a sea-skill 
born of long experience; and the ability to suffer much, and 
find contentment and companionship in one's own mind. 
This, over long years; for the lonely circumnavigator in his 
little craft must be content with slow progress. What of 
that? When he comes to a place he likes, he stays a while 


and needs not to bewilder his mind with an array of hasty 
shore excursions. 

He is the true sea-wanderer, in these hurried days, when 
the professional seaman sees little but ports and fewer and 
fewer of these, and the wandering globe-trotter has his soft 
way sped until the whole earth is fast developing—for him— 
into nothing but a nerve-racking kaleidoscope of which, his 
voyage made, he remembers little. No, give me a 
wandering such as Dwight Long's, and a little ship stout as 
the [dle Hour—though, in truth, I would have liked at least 
40 feet added to her length, and I probably would have 
stayed in the tropics. 

She was a stout little craft, well sailed, and Dwight 
Long's is a good yarn of her voyaging. 

ALAN VILLIERS 
Author of; 
"Cruise of the Conrad" 


CHAPTER ONE 
THE BEGINNING OF THINGS 


I BOUGHT my first boat at the age of seven. I had 
earned the money by carrying circulars from house to 
house, and when I had saved enough, I laid it out on a little 
old row-boat. She was battered and worn, her timbers were 
warped and scarred, and she leaked like a sieve. But she 
was a boat—and all mine! 

I loved that little old tub. But I recognized her 
limitations, and after a while I painted her up and sold her 
at a profit. 

That was the small beginning of a whole series of such 
transactions, for in the course of the next ten years I bought 
and sold fourteen boats. Each time I made money on the 
deal, and each time I invested it in something bigger and 
better. The acquisition of boats became a ruling passion 
with me. Every penny I earned— and I held down some sort 
of job all the while I was at school-went into my boat 
ventures. And in my spare time, I used them. 

In the Pacific North-west, near my home town of Seattle, 
there are hundreds of islands scattered off the coast. It isa 
yachtsman's paradise—and was my playground. During 
those ten years, I explored all the channels and islets, the 
bays and coves, far up into British Columbia. It was a 
question of fitting in the trips as best I could, for what with 
school and my outside jobs, I couldn't afford much time 
away except in the winter when no one else wanted to go 
out and I seemed to have the whole coast to myself. Still, I 
managed to get them in somehow. 

Towards the end of that period, I was forced to slow up 
on my boat-buying ventures, for I was saving money for 


college. I had no definite inclination towards any particular 
profession, but I had always been taught to think of the 
University as a necessary final phase of one's education, 
and I never doubted the wisdom of the idea. 

And then, one Sunday afternoon, I read an article in the 
magazine section of the local paper, entitled: Good-bye to 
all but Dreams. It was an account of Alain Gerbault, former 
French tennis star and famous single-handed sailor, and it 
described how he had hidden himself in the South Seas, to 
be free from grey skies, heartaches, artificialities, and 
future anxieties. 

That article set me thinking, and was the germ of my 
present adventure. 

The great depression of '29 was still at its depth, and I 
began to wonder whether I would be wise to go to college 
after all. Of what avail was it to qualify in law or medicine or 
engineering when it meant no more than to be yet another 
entrant into an already overstocked profession! Would it not 
be more truly sensible to sail clean out of it into the South 
Seas like Gerbault and return when equilibrium had been 
restored? 

I confided these views to a friend, and he agreed 
enthusiastically. But he was in too much of a hurry. He 
seemed to be under the impression that we could find a 
suitable craft in a week and be off at the end of a fortnight. 
I knew it wasn't going to be as easy as all that, and my own 
corrective judgment sobered me down. I told him that it 
would take months of preparation, and at that 
announcement he lost interest entirely. 

I was far from giving up the plan altogether though, and 
when I eventually decided to go to college, it was with a 
mental proviso that if at the end of two years I was still 
unable to decide upon a career, I would then set off on a 
cruise around the world and thus complete my education in 
my own fashion. 


I entered the University of Washington and ran a 
landscape gardening business as a side issue. 

For a while, all went well. I stuck to my studies, and the 
landscape gardening business throve. New customers 
rolled up and presently I was operating two lorries and 
hiring six men for most of the year. 

And then I decided to buy a good seaworthy boat—just in 
case I should not find some profession which would 
definitely attract me. After all, it didn't commit me to 
anything. 

It was the beginning of the end. At first I merely looked 
about me in my spare time. But then, as the search spread 
wider afield, I started to lose interest in landscape 
gardening, and the business gradually fell away. I told 
myself that I could see no future in it anyway, and 
redoubled my efforts to find the ship of my dreams. 

For six months I searched in every port between Juneau, 
Alaska, and San Francisco—and then I found the 32-foot 
ketch Idle Hour moored right under my nose in Seattle! 

It was hardly surprising that I had overlooked her at 
first, for she wasn't in the least yacht-like in appearance. 
She had bilges and bulwarks like any large sailing vessel of 
the past decade, only in miniature. Also, it must be admitted 
that she was not an ideal craft for a world cruise. But I had 
the financial side of things to consider, and she struck me as 
being the best little ship I had seen within the scope of my 
bank balance. 

As a matter of fact her owner had not contemplated 
selling her, but I went right after him and after much 
dickering and persuasion, I induced him to part with her as 
she lay for $1,600. It took every penny I possessed, but I 
thought she was worth it. 

It might be worth while recounting her earlier history at 
this point, for it is not without interest, and it explains 
something of her peculiarities of structure. 


A ship-builder, Carl Rathfin, built the Idle Hour for 
himself some eleven years before, taking over two years in 
her construction and using the very best seasoned timbers 
available. All her planking was full length 2-inch fir, and she 
was built very stoutly with oak ribs—2-inches by 3-inches, 8- 
inch centres. Her underbody was so designed that had she 
been caught in an ice jam, she would rise like an egg and so 
avoid being crushed in the pack. With a beam of eleven feet, 
and a draught of five feet six inches right aft, she was as 
solid a little ship as one could wish to see. 

As soon as she was completed in November 1922, her 
owner set out on his long anticipated cruise for the Islands. 
It was not a good time of the year to attempt the long 
voyage to Hawaii in a small vessel, for winter was setting in 
and the North Pacific is no mill-pond; but he got away safely 
enough and was twelve days out when the first stroke of 
bad luck descended. One of the crew went down with 
infantile paralysis. There was nothing for it but to turn 
back, and then it was that the weather took a hand in the 
game. In the course of that homeward run, the Idle Hour 
encountered the worst gale that had struck the Pacific coast 
of North America for forty years. It was a terrific 
experience, and when at last she won through to Seattle, 
after an appallingly narrow escape from foundering on the 
treacherous shoals of the Columbia River bar, it was to find 
that she had been reported lost with all hands. Actually six 
steamers foundered in that gale. 

After that, Carl Rathfin sold her to a couple of fur- 
trappers, who took her up to the Arctic for several seasons. 
And it was here that she had a second miraculous escape 
from complete disaster. One fall the trappers beached the 
little ketch on a glacier bed for the winter. They were 
trapping inland for several months and then they returned 
to her and launched her on a high spring tide in readiness 
to sail south. They spent that last night ashore in the little 
hut they had constructed for storing the pelts, but when 


they woke up in the morning it was to find that the Idle 
Hour had completely disappeared. An ice jam had swept the 
cove during the night, tipping the anchor and taking the 
ketch with it. 

The unfortunate trappers spent weeks looking for her, 
and were about to try to return on foot when an Eskimo 
told them of a wrecked sailing vessel some fifty miles down 
the coast. Sure enough it was the Idle Hour—high and dry 
on the rocks, with half her planking ripped off by the iron 
reefs of the Unalaska coast. 

Hundreds of miles from any civilized centre, they had to 
rely on their ingenuity to repair and refloat their only 
means of transportation. Scrub timbers were felled and 
utilized to plank in the larger holes, and they tore up their 
clothes for caulking. Then old gasoline cans were cut out in 
strips and tacked on over this temporary patching, and in 
this fashion the Idle Hour was sailed back to Seattle, where 
the trappers sold her to the man from whom I acquired her. 

He had had the underbody entirely replanked, and 
fortunately her stout frames had stood the battering 
without showing any traces of damage. 

The Jdle Hour was the first sailing craft I had ever 
owned. I had purchased her in the late fall, when most 
yachts had been laid up for the winter, but I was aching to 
try her out, and I did— on a day when it was blowing a fifty- 
mile-an-hour gale. 

I had for my companion a man who was as ignorant as 
myself of the rudiments of the art, and I blush to think of 
the exhibition we made of ourselves. We managed to get the 
mizzen set after fouling the gaff in both topping lifts and 
gybing a couple of times, and then, after a prolonged 
struggle, hoisted the jib. Fortunately for us, we didn't 
attempt to set the mainsail. 

We were well out on Lake Washington by then. It is a 
large inland stretch of water, twenty-five miles long and five 
miles wide, and I don't think the boat ever sailed faster than 


she did that first day. How we escaped calamity I don't 
know, but there is no denying that one learns to handle a 
boat quickly in such circumstances. One has to! 

The auxiliary wasn't functioning too well, and in making 
our berth we nearly ran down a couple of motor yachts and 
were finally brought up against a dock. I have a feeling that 
the Yacht Club would have asked me to moor elsewhere if I 
had ventured to take the Jd/e Hour out again at that period! 

I didn't, however, and for a very good reason. It had 
taken every penny I could scrape together to buy the ship, 
and I couldn't afford to fill her tank with gasoline. As for 
taking her out under sail alone ... ! I was afraid to unlace 
the canvas for fear I couldn't put it back again. That's how 
much I knew about sailing! 

For the rest of the winter, the Idle Hour lay at her 
moorings, shabby and in disrepair. I couldn't even afford to 
give her a coat of paint. But when the spring came round, I 
hit upon the idea of making her pay for her own repairs, 
and I started chartering her out. 

I had purchased her in my first year at the University, 
and in the course of the next two years she was out on forty 
odd charters. Some were only for an afternoon; others for 
weekends. Some were for a week or a fortnight; and there 
were two for seven weeks on bear-hunting trips to Alaska. 
Altogether they helped considerably in paying for all the 
necessary gear and work that had to be done aboard her in 
preparation for my big trip. 

And in between charters I was learning to handle her— 
learning in the inland waters of Puget Sound and among 
the San Juan Islands in British Columbia. The friend whom I 
had originally planned to have as my shipmate had given up 
the idea of such a cruise long before, but I had found a new 
companion who didn't mind waiting a year or so, and who 
was able and willing to lend a hand with the many repairs 
aboard. In this way we eliminated expensive professional 
help—an item that would have delayed our departure for 


another year. Also, my new shipmate had taken spherical 
trigonometry at the University, so he mugged up navigation 
in his spare time. 

I suppose it will have become clear to you by now that 
my mind was set on this cruise from the first, but oddly 
enough, it was nothing like so clear to my people. Actually I 
had told my parents of my plans at least two years before 
my setting forth, but I suppose they regarded it as nothing 
more than a phase of youthful exuberance. At any rate, they 
didn't realize that I was actually going till a fortnight before 
my departure, when a Seattle newspaper ran an article on 
our proposed cruise. Looking back now, I can understand 
what a shock they must have had when they read that their 
son was leaving within a few days for a five-year cruise 
round the world. 

My two-year-old plans were now complete. I had 
purchased and refitted the boat, and my companion, who 
had been saving his money for the same length of time was 
to finance the bulk of the trip. In addition I hoped to defray 
a portion of our expenses by writing an account of the 
voyage. As my story unfolds, you will see how far out I was 
in my economics. At the last moment, however, my Dad 
conceived the useful scheme of my obtaining credentials for 
identification and these have proved invaluable throughout 
the cruise. The Mayor of Seattle started me off with a letter. 

September 20, 1934, had been set weeks in advance as 
our date of departure. I wanted to get down the Pacific 
Coast past Cape Mendocino before the prevailing 
northerlies shifted, and Mr. Foss, President of the Foss Tug 
and Barge Company, very kindly co-operated and offered us 
a tow out to the Pacific. Seattle is 120 miles inland on an 
arm of the ocean and it might have taken several days to 
beat out against strong tides and head winds. 

Even with all our planning m advance, there were the 
usual delays which made the last minute rush unavoidable. 
On the morning of September 20, our decks were still piled 


high with what was apparently enough gear and supplies 
for several such trips as we proposed to undertake, and 
under its weight the Idle Hour sank six inches lower in the 
water than her normal drop, leaving us only sixteen inches 
of freeboard amidships. By working feverishly all morning 
we managed to get everything stowed safely and an hour or 
so before noon, which was the time set for our departure, 
our friends and families began to appear to get what they 
feared would be their last sight of us. 

At twelve sharp, the deep sea tug, Andrew Foss, with her 
twin 1500 h.p. engines took us in tow. 

At first I could hardly believe that this was the tug 
intended for us. We had expected some small gasoline tug 
comparable with our size—and here was one of the largest 
and most powerful on the coast! It seemed that Mr. Foss, 
not having any other craft available, had sent this enormous 
tug so as not to disappoint us. 

As the hawsers were made fast to my 32-foot ketch, 
mooring us to the port side of the tug, hundreds of friends 
bade us bon voyage. Slowly the gigantic sea-going tug drew 
us away from our berth and as we got under way several 
power cruisers left their slips to escort us through the 
Washington Ship Canal. 

Soon we came to the Government Locks. After waiting 
for a Lilliputian tug to tow an enormous boom of logs from 
the chambers, we slipped into the larger compartment—a 
lock of sufficient size to accommodate the largest ocean- 
going vessels. The massive gates swung closed behind us; 
the water began to boil all around us, and we were slowly 
lowered into the dark, dripping canyon. When the water 
had fallen to such an extent that we were to all 
appearances at the bottom of an enormous well, the bulky 
outer gates swung slowly open, allowing us to pass out into 
Puget Sound. 

As we emerged from the locks. Jack (my chief cook and 
navigator) and I bade farewell to our families, and looking 


no larger than a skiff alongside the deep-sea tug, Idle Hour 
entered Puget Sound. The waters that now curled about 
our bow were the same as those that washed the shores of 
the tropical islands that were our lodestone. We were on 
our way at last. 

There was one further delay however. Generous as Mr. 
Foss was, he could hardly send this expensive tug all the 
way to the Cape with us, so we were left at the outer 
Seattle Yacht Club anchorage for the night. Shortly before 
noon the following day, another Foss tug appeared—a 
smaller one this time—and we set off in earnest on our one 
hundred and twenty mile tow to the open ocean. 

The tug's captain elected to tow us astern at the end ofa 
hundred fathoms of cable, and once we were clear of the 
anchorage he opened her engines up wide. It was 
exhilarating at first, but very soon it was borne in upon us 
that we were being hauled along at a really dangerous 
speed. Steering became more and more difficult and finally 
it was all that one man could do to prevent our little craft 
from swerving to one side and being dragged right under. 

We waved frantically to the tug's skipper to slow down, 
but he apparently interpreted our signals as a 
manifestation of jubilation, for he merely waved back 
cheerfully and proceeded to shove her up another notch! 

By this time our freeboard at the bow was something 
under six inches, and the wake at our transom came within 
four inches of the gunwale! We were being dragged 
through the choppy waters of Puget Sound like a surfboard 
behind a speedboat! 

The trouble was that the Idle Hour's hull was not built 
for planing, and apart from the very real danger of a 
swerve, things were happening forward. With the reduction 
of our freeboard to something under six inches the hawse 
pipe was now completely under water—and it leaked. Water 
was pouring in round the edges of the pipe in such 
quantities that our bilges were filling rapidly, and as our 


boat was already loaded six inches below her normal 
displacement line, this was doubly dangerous. Also it meant 
that our food supply was in peril of being flooded out and 
spoiled. 

While I wrestled with the tiller. Jack went below and did 
his best to cope with the inrush of water in the fo'c'sle. In 
the course of an hour he succeeded in checking the worst of 
it, and at the end of this period the tug slowed down to pick 
up two barges loaded with sawdust. With these in tow as 
well as ourselves her speed was slowed down and we 
proceeded on our way more sedately. 

By sundown we were approaching the Straits of Juan de 
Fuca— the seventy-mile stretch of water that forms the 
international boundary between the U.S. and Canada. The 
Straits are thirty miles wide, but we kept close in to the 
American shores as the sawdust barges were bound for 
Port Angeles, a logging and paper-mill centre on the 
Northern coast of Washington. 

Here we rigged the mizzen topping lifts and sewed in 
the reefs of our home-made mainsail. We had been so 
rushed at the last that several such minor details had not 
been completed, and we had to get them done now. Hardly 
had we finished, when another Foss tug towing a huge log 
boom, signalled that she was ready to take us on the last leg 
of our tow to the open Pacific. 

It was far from being a comfortable passage. A heavy sea 
was running in the Straits, rolling up dead abeam, and the 
Idle Hour heaved and pitched like some demented creature 
as she unwillingly-followed the big tug. We could not carry 
any canvas to steady her, owing to the speed at which we 
were travelling, and what with the heavy rolling and the 
wild snatching of the towing hawser at her bows, the 
motion was hideously erratic. 

When Jack relieved me at the tiller I started below with 
the intention of getting a little rest. What a hope! To start 
with I made a three-point landing on the cabin floor as the 


ketch lurched sickeningly over on to her beam ends. Then, 
before I could get to my feet again, the cabin literally 
started throwing things at me. First, book after book 
descended upon me as the bookshelf emptied itself with the 
next roll; then the door of the medicine chest burst open 
and a shower of shaving cream, toothpaste, razors, etc., 
shot out into the sink all over the stove on the other side of 
the cabin. Our fire extinguisher was swinging madly about 
the floor, with only one small lashing holding up the hose 
high enough to prevent its chemical contents from spilling; 
and oily bilge water spurted up through the flooring and 
added to the nightmare. Before I was through with the job 
of getting the mess cleared up I had to go up on deck for a 
spell, for the sight and smell of it all nearly made me sea- 
sick! 

When we were off Neah Bay the tug slipped us, and with 
the wind veering to our stem, we got sail on the ship. The 
insane motion ceased as she steadied under her canvas, 
and we were under our own way at last—free of that 
infernal tow-rope for good! 

The equinoctial gales were just over, but fortunately the 
prevailing north-westerlies had not shifted and we hoped to 
clear the land without difficulty. But we were not to escape 
without a reminder of the perils of that coast. As we neared 
Tatoosh Island, off Cape Flattery, the Idle Hour suddenly 
swung ninety degrees to starboard, and the strong tide rip 
caught her in its ruthless clutches. We were in a wind 
pocket and our sails had suddenly become useless. 

For a few minutes the racing currents drew us helplessly 
towards the jagged rocks of the island, where many a stout 
ship has been pounded to bits. I dived below to start up our 
little engine, but as luck would have it the peril passed 
almost as suddenly as it had come. A light breeze from the 
north sprang up, freshened, and a few moments later we 
were on our course again, leaving the grim fangs of rock to 
port. 


With the island astern, we were looking out upon the 
open Pacific. It was sunset, and the sky was clear save for a 
few feather clouds flecking the western horizon. These 
caught and held the light from sea and sky, glowing 
delicately with opalescent colour— with sapphire and 
turquoise and topaz. Beneath, the royal blue of the ocean 
stretched out to the far distance—an unbroken waste of 
ridged water-rows, with the nearest land thousands of miles 
away. 

And so we set out. 


CHAPTER TWO 
ROLLING DOWN TO 'FRISCO 


IT WAS beginners' luck to have got away so well, and the 
luck remained with us as we headed south for San 
Francisco. 

From the first, we worked well off shore. This was for 
several reasons—not least of which was my desire to have 
plenty of sea-room in case a south-westerly gale should 
spring up. But apart from the fear of a lee shore, we relied 
upon getting the true ocean winds farther out, for the land 
breezes are irregular and subject to variation according to 
the topography of the coast. A second consideration was 
that by so doing, we would be clear of steamer lanes, and 
thus lessen the risk of being run down in thick weather. 
And, finally, it gave Jack some practical experience in deep- 
sea navigation, and from time to time we could head in 
shore to check his calculated positions. 

The weather remained fine and sunny, with the wind 
falling light for the most part. I had made some double 
spinnakers for just such weather as this, and they worked 
like a charm. It was lazy sailing, for there was little to do 
while on watch but to take an occasional glance at the 
compass. Chafing was reduced to a minimum, and a night 
watch below meant four hours' undisturbed sleep. 

It was during those first easy days that I read Erling 
Tambs's book and Robinson's 10,000 Leagues Over the Sea, 
both of which had been given to me. I found them 
absorbingly interesting, for they dealt of famous voyages in 
small craft. Sitting aft at the tiller, with the ketch steering 
herself, I would look up from a breathtaking account of a 
Pacific hurricane, to see the blue ocean stretching away to 


the horizon with no more than a gentle swell ruffling its 
placid surface, and a cloudless sky as blue as the sea. 
Beginners' luck, right enough—but our turn would come! 

The pleasant, lazy days slipped past while we edged 
south, and then, a week out from Seattle, we spoke our first 
ship. I hardly noticed her at first, for we had other business 
on hand. We were about fifty miles off shore at the time, 
and suddenly there came a terrific jerk at the trolling fine I 
had put out over the stern. 

There was something big on the other end of it, and as 
we hauled it in, the splashing of our catch nearly drove 
Hugo—my dog-mascot—mad with excitement. It turned out 
to be a 15-lb. tuna, and as we had no gaff hook, we speared 
it with our pike pole in order to get it over the counter. 
Hugo was almost hysterical by the time we hauled it 
aboard, and I had to tie him up to one of the shrouds. This 
only made him worse, however, and he kicked up such a 
row that I let him loose again in the hope that he would 
quiet down when he had satisfied his curiosity about the 
newcomer. 

Nothing of the sort though! With a ferocious growl my 
mascot made a rush at the fish, which I had knocked over 
the head with an iron belaying pin, and sank his teeth into 
its gills. At that moment the Idle Hour rolled heavily to the 
swell, and at the same time the tuna, having only been 
temporarily stunned, resumed its slapping and jumping 
activities. With a sudden spurt of energy, it leapt clean up 
into the air, with Hugo hanging on grimly. Luckily the ketch 
righted herself from the roll and dog and fish landed back 
on deck safely, but it had been a near thing, and I grabbed 
Hugo and tied him up securely to the rigging where he 
howled defiance at his late enemy. 

It was then that I noticed a thread of black smoke away 
on the horizon, but we paid little attention to it at the time, 
and got on with our fishing. It was thrilling sport, and in 
less than an hour we had caught six more tuna, averaging 


15 lb. each. By way of compensation, I presented one of 
them to Hugo, but made sure it was completely lifeless first. 

While we were coiling in the line I again noticed the 
smudge of black smoke on the skyline. It was crossing our 
stern now, and getting out the glasses I saw it was coming 
from an oil tanker hull down on the horizon. Shortly 
afterwards we noticed that she had changed her course 
and was apparently heading towards us. This was puzzling, 
but in the course of the next hour she came up rapidly and 
at the end of that period was steaming past us at slow 
speed to starboard, and near enough to enable me to read 
the name on her bow— E. H. Hillman. San Francisco. 

An officer hailed us from the wing of the bridge. 

"Everything all right?" he bellowed through a 
megaphone. 

"Yes," I yelled back; and then, thinking to take advantage 
of the circumstances, I added that I would like to know our 
position. 

He evidently didn't get that, for he shouted: "What's 
that?" 

I repeated my request for a position. 

By this time she was ahead of us, but I noticed that her 
engines had been stopped and I saw a man running aft as 
though to take a reading from the ship's log. She was 
apparently in ballast, for her huge hull was riding lightly 
over the heavy ground swell. She was some distance ahead 
before she lost way, but gradually we came up with her 
again and ran close alongside. Our little craft looked like a 
skiff beside her wall-sided hull and we were so close that 
our port spinnaker boom was touching her steel sides. 

“Come alongside for provisions!" the officer called down 
from the bridge. 

It dawned upon me then that he had misunderstood my 
request and I yelled back for the third time that we only 
wanted our position. He appeared to be somewhat 
disappointed at this, for he had made up his mind that we 


were without food and that he was saving us from 
starvation at sea. Our unusual rig—we had double 
spinnakers set—had given him the impression that we were 
jury-rigged, and he assumed that our regular running 
canvas had been carried away in a severe blow to the 
northward. 

After getting the information we required, we waved 
farewells and the tanker resumed her previous course and 
soon disappeared from our view. 

That afternoon marked the end of our fine weather 
sailing. During the night the barometer dropped ominously, 
and by noon the next day the wind had freshened into a 
gale from the northward. In came the spinnakers, and we 
drove southward under all plain sail at a spanking pace. 
Early in the afternoon the northern horizon became 
obscured by a blank of thick haze which came driving down 
upon us, blanketing the sun from the sky and reducing our 
visibility to something less than a hundred feet. It seemed 
that the wind's velocity increased as the fog rolled down. 

It grew thicker as the daylight failed, and by the time 
darkness had set in, the truck of our forty-foot mainmast 
was lost to view from the deck. 

As the night came down the phosphorescence sparkled 
in the water like Neon lights, palely illuminating the dense 
vapour above the heavy following seas. The wind being 
dead astern the Idle Hour was being driven at her 
maximum speed over the tumbling water, and with the 
cloud bank all about us we received the impression of flying 
through the clouds. 

The sea rose higher and higher as the night advanced, 
and at times our little craft was riding over roaring 
cascades of water breaking twenty feet high in mid-air. It 
was a terrifying experience to find oneself rushing down 
into the troughs of the huge seas as though the ketch was 
determined to plumb their very depths. Great hills of water 
towered fore and aft, but each time as we reached the 


bottom the bow would shoot up like a rocket and we would 
climb the opposing slope as though lifted bodily from below. 

There was little peril for a stout craft in these giant 
combers however. The real danger lurked in the thick fog. 

Visibility was absolutely nil, and the roaring, rushing 
seas would have drowned the sound of an approaching 
vessel. All we could do was to strain our ears for ships' 
sirens, and hope we would get sufficient warning of their 
presence that way. 

I was snatching a nap down below when Jack hailed me 
from the deck and I tumbled up hurriedly. He had heard a 
siren faintly in the distance, he said, and sure enough, I 
heard it myself a moment later. 

For some minutes we listened intently to the regular 
muffled blaring, and it became obvious that the unseen 
vessel was heading towards us through the murk. We blew 
our wretched little yacht horn in answer, but I felt positive 
that its diminutive squeak could not be heard for any 
distance above the thundering crashing of the breaking 
seas, and I dived down below and lit our 150 candle-power 
Colman lamp and triced it up forward. 

The stranger's deep-throated blasts were now definitely 
close to us, and we hooted away with our inadequate 
foghorn every minute. The brilliant light from our lamp 
showed the thick fog like a solid wall about us—as though 
we were at the bottom of an enormous well shaft. 

Another couple of minutes passed, and then came the 
raucous blare again—and this time it sounded to be almost 
on top of us. We stared apprehensively at the fog walls 
surrounding us, and at that moment our lamp broke its 
lashing and crashed to the deck, leaving us in Stygian 
darkness! 

I groped for it in the blackness and hurried below to try 
and get it working again, but my heart was in my mouth as I 
stumbled down the companion-way. 


My hands were trembling as I wrestled with the lantern, 
and my ears were straining to hear what was going on 
above. And then—blessed sound!—the throaty blast came 
again. But fainter— definitely fainter! She had passed us 
safely! 

A few minutes later I had the Colman lamp burning 
again, but it was no longer needed. 

At dawn the fog lifted and we decided to try to make a 
landfall at Point Arena. The weather was still thick and the 
visibility very low, and as we had now carried on by dead 
reckoning for three hundred miles without a solar check, it 
became imperative to ascertain our exact position before 
entering the dangerous waters about San Francisco. Many 
a tall ship has been lost in trying to make ‘Frisco in thick 
weather from an uncertain position, and the wreck 
markings on the chart show where their bones lie on the 
iron-bound rocks and cruel reefs in the vicinity of the 
Golden Gate. 

Just at dusk we picked up a light that corresponded in 
timing to that of Point Cordillo. This placed us roughly 
fifteen miles north of our dead reckoning position, and we 
immediately headed out on the other tack to clear Point 
Arena. 

A period of light and variable airs succeeded the late 
blow, and as a result it was seventy-two hours later before 
we found ourselves off Point Reyes. And here, the wind died 
on us altogether, and we spent a whole morning rolling in 
the heavy swell, with our gear thrashing and clattering. 

It was maddening to be held up in this way when we 
were within sight of our first goal, but all things come to an 
end—even calms— and shortly after midday a regular 
sailing breeze sprang up. With this and a strong tide 
helping us, we were soon passing between the towering 
headlands of the Golden Gate. 

As we ran through the famous channel, we could see a 
number of stone crosses which marked the various spots 


where ships had met their doom under the frowning cliffs; 
and in two different places on the southern shore, masses of 
torn and rusty steel among the foaming breakers afforded 
more tangible evidence of shipwreck and disaster. 

Presently we were passing the towering foundations of 
the new San Francisco Bridge—since completed—and once 
fairly inside the Gate, the Idle Hour rounded the 
breakwater near the old World Fair grounds and picked up 
moorings off the jetty belonging to the St. Francis Yacht 
Club. 


CHAPTER THREE 
THE COAST ROUTE 


OUR STAY in San Francisco was a pleasant one, and in 
one respect at least, a memorable one for us. 

On the first night we were duly impressed by the 
spectacular lighting. On the southern shore of the Bay the 
towering skyscrapers glittered with a myriad points of light 
and rivalled those of New York; and in the middle of the 
harbour Alcatraz Island shone like a jewel. It is a great 
penal establishment—Uncle Sam's Devil's Island—and its 
population was increased while we were there, for Al 
Capone, formerly Public Enemy Number One, arrived to 
begin his term of imprisonment. 

At the other end of the scale of American citizenship, was 
Ex-President Herbert Hoover, and we determined to call 
upon him at his residence of grey adobe, out at Palo Alto. 

As we approached the door of the house we were halted 
by one of the large police dogs that used to guard the White 
House, and under the menace of his bared fangs we 
remained discreetly stationary till the gardener appeared 
and called him off. After that, things were not difficult and 
having seen the secretary and explained our errand we 
were invited to wait in the living-room of the house. 

A short interval elapsed, and then Mr. Hoover entered 
and greeted us. In his genial manner he put us at our ease 
immediately and questioned us closely about our venture, 
its itinerary and our equipment. While he was speaking, I 
noted how white his hair had become; and his whole 
appearance suggested that the responsibilities and 
anxieties of his office had taken a heavy toll. 


However, his mind was as alert as ever, and he seized 
upon the fact that I had omitted to mention fishing tackle as 
part of our essential equipment. 

Upon my explaining that we merely possessed a trolling 
line and spoon, he offered to help us in that direction. 

"Fishing tackle," he said, with a smile, "is one 'graft' the 
President has. I received fishing gear from hundreds of 
persons and firms while I was in office. I have more tackle 
than I could possibly use, and I'll be glad to see it put to 
good use rather than go to waste." 

He took us down to a small room leading off his private 
study, where all these gifts of tackle had been placed. 
Spoons, hooks, flies and small gear were kept in cigar boxes 
piled on shelves, and he opened one box after another, 
handing us boxes of hooks of all shapes, sizes, styles and 
colours, as well as spoons, leaders, weights, gaff hooks, 
lines and an alloy pole with a jewelled reel. 

We were almost ashamed to leave the house loaded with 
all the gear we could carry, in return for which I could only 
give the ex-President a picture of the Idle Hour and promise 
him that we would mail photographs of any fish we caught. 

He saw us off and as he bade us good-bye, his tired face 
was genial and smiling. 

On our return to the Idle Hour, Hugo welcomed us 
rapturously, for he had been a lonely dog in our absence 
after living in such intimate contact with us. He pranced all 
over us and by way of giving him a chance to work off some 
of his exuberance we took him ashore with us again and 
scrambled up to the Presideo, on the summit of San 
Francisco's largest hill. 

It was while we were there that we witnessed a strange 
phenomenon. Looking out over the sea, without a breath of 
wind stirring, we suddenly saw a series of gigantic foam- 
crested waves rolling in towards the land. Fully 25 feet in 
height, they were breaking as far as 9 miles out; and as 


they came pounding in upon the Golden Gate, they caused a 
considerable amount of damage all along the beaches. 

We learned afterwards that they were tidal waves, 
caused by two slight earthquake shocks which had been felt 
at San Francisco twenty-four hours before. This seismic 
disturbance caused storm conditions over a two-thousand- 
mile area in the Pacific. 

I can tell you I was glad to be standing on a cliff in San 
Francisco instead of being out at sea at that moment. Not 
that my little ketch couldn't have "taken it," but with our 
limited experience we were hardly up to handling her 
through a series of tidal waves. 

On our way back to the ship through the vast Golden 
Gate Park, we came upon Amundsen's 70-foot sloop, which 
is the only vessel ever to get through the frozen seas 
around North America. He started that trip from the 
Scandinavian Peninsula, and worked round through the ice 
floes of the Arctic to San Francisco. 

The newspapers exhibited a certain amount of 
incredulity with regard to our adventure, and one of them 
even hinted that my ketch was more likely to stay and join 
the boneyard of disabled craft rotting in the coves of the 
Bay. As a result our departure was attended by some two 
hundred sightseers, of whom probably one hundred and 
ninety were sceptics who doubted whether we would sail at 
all. 

We disillusioned them by leaving at the scheduled time— 
which was just twenty-four hours after the tidal wave had 
swept the Californian coast. 

The sky was clear, but as we proceeded towards open 
water we could feel the wind increasing in velocity from the 
north-west. We passed the huge $300,000 caisson for the 
new bridge, which had just been condemned as "junk" by 
the geologists from a local University, who stated that the 
foundation was settling on a fault. On the opposite shore 
was the towering reinforced concrete foundation for what 


will be the north approach of the bridge. Five arches piled 
one on top of the other, pyramid to a towering height of six 
hundred odd feet, and dwarf the nearby "California 
mountains." 

The seas outside were being piled up with half a gale 
behind them, and as we rounded Seal Rocks under jib, main 
and mizzen— all reefed—one huge wave broke to wind'ard 
and cascaded tons of water on to our decks. The Idle Hour 
quivered from stem to stern under the blow and lurched 
over on her beam ends, burying the lee-deck and half the 
cabin top in the turbulent waters. Slowly she hove up, only 
to be hurled over once more—but not so far this time. 

She is a stiff ship, and this would not have happened had 
we not been driving her hard. But it had to be done in this 
case, for the wind was hurling the huge white-capped seas 
straight for the jagged rocky lee shore, and it was 
imperative to gain a good offing— and to gain it quickly. 

That was the worst of it though, and I drew a deep 
breath of relief when we left the narrow Gate astern. 

The wind increased steadily in force as we reached out 
to seaward, and I learned later that we were passing 
through the southern fringe of a hurricane that struck the 
north-west coast of the United States with terrific violence, 
breaking numerous steamers from their moorings and 
sinking scores of pleasure and excursion boats. A 
mountainous sea was piling up, but what appeared so 
strange was the fact that all this wind violence was coming 
out of a cloudless sky. 

The glowing golden disc of the sun dropped swiftly to the 
western horizon, and the moment it had dipped below the 
fretted skyline, it was impossible to tell the exact point at 
which it had disappeared. This curious phenomenon of the 
sun setting without any after-trace, could only occur in a 
perfectly cloudless sky and only happens during two or 
three weeks in the year. Actually, one might have thought 
that the sun had set on the eastern horizon, for it was there 


that the deep hues of crimson and purple coloured the 
heavens. Twilight was a matter of moments, and the dark 
swooped down like a curtain. 

We flew through the heavy seas that night, leaving a 
tumbled wake of liquid fire behind us; and by dawn we 
were a hundred miles clear of the California coast. It was 
blowing as hard as ever, and in the first ghostly light of day 
the huge seas made the skyline appear like a mountainous 
topographical map. 

All day it continued with the same force but we had 
hauled our course to the southward now, and the seas were 
coming up from astern. It gave the ship an easier motion 
and there was something extraordinarily exhilarating and 
thrilling about it. Our stem would be thrown high on the 
breaking crest of a towering sea, and for a breathless 
second or two we would ride forward with it like a surf 
board. Then we would sink back and slide stern first down 
its gleaming slope into the trough behind; only to be caught 
up by the next mammoth comber and hurled forward again. 

In the course of the following night the wind moderated. 
We had been approaching the coast again on a long slant, 
and during the following morning we sighted barren rolling 
hills with nothing save an occasional farm house breaking 
the solitude. A number of floating oil and gasoline cans 
appeared later, which seemed to indicate’ the 
neighbourhood of the large oil-fields of Southern California, 
while hundreds of lemon skins signified equally clearly that 
we were now in the citrus fruit region. 

As a matter of fact we were approaching those centres of 
modern civilization—San Pedro, Wilmington, Long Beach, 
Glen Dale, Venice, Compton, Culver City, Pasadena, 
Alhambra, Bur-bank, Lynwood, El Cerito, Monterey, and 
Hollywood—or in two words: Los Angeles! Such is the civic 
pride of this composite community that there is a sign: "Los 
Angeles, City Limits" just to the south of Nome, Alaska; and 
it is said that when Nome was burned to the ground and 


temporarily obliterated from the map, a Los Angeles citizen 
immediately replaced the demolished "city limit" sign. 

As we drew nearer we sighted the new $2,500,000 
Federal project—the great breakwater north of Long 
Beach. In its lee, dozens of tankers were anchored waiting 
for docking space, and the flags of a dozen nations were 
rippling in the breeze from their stems. Some were smart 
enough in appearance, but among the others were some of 
the most dilapidated vessels I have ever seen afloat. One in 
particular, a tanker from China, looked as though she had 
not been painted in the last decade. Large rusty areas 
blotched her sides, making her look as though she had had 
a special war camouflage job done in reds, tans, and 
browns. Her port anchor hung half-way out of the hawse 
pipe, and as we passed close to her we could see that one of 
the flukes had been broken clean off. 

Shortly after passing her we picked up our moorings off 
the California Yacht Club amidst the palatial yachts 
belonging to members of the movie colony, but this was to 
prove only a temporary billet, for we were later invited to 
anchor alongside the Bounty, which had just been refitted 
for the famous motion picture. Mutiny on the Bounty, in 
which Clark Gable and Charles Laughton were to play. 

It turned out that her skipper was from my own home 
town, and had been in command of the sailing vessel used 
in the filming of Tugboat Annie, and he told us the history of 
the new Bounty. 

It seemed that for years she had been sailing out of 
Seattle for Alaska, and had once been icebound in the 
Arctic for a whole year with more than $1,500,000 worth of 
furs aboard. Shortly after her return from this trip, she was 
purchased by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and used in the 
picture, Eskimo—for which film she was named the Nanuk. 
After that, her hull was built up, a high poop added to her 
stern, a 50-foot bowsprit rigged on her bow, and large 
hemp rope rigging replaced the regular cable shrouds to 


make her an exact replica of an eighteenth-century vessel. 
She was renamed the Hispaniola and used in the Treasure 
Island film, featuring Wallace Beery and Jackie Cooper. 

After the completion of Treasure Island, she again 
suffered a sea change. The ancient rigging and the lateen 
yards were removed; she was renamed the Columbia Del 
and used in Naughty Marietta— a picture with a 
nineteenth-century setting, starring Jeanette Macdonald. 

Now she was finally re-rigged as a perfect model of 
Captain Bligh's Bounty. Plans were obtained from the 
British Admiralty in order to make the ship as authentic in 
detail as possible and no expense had been spared by 
M.G.M. 

Alongside her was the Pandora—another ship rebuilt for 
the film. Originally named the Lily and built in Liverpool 
forty-six years before, she was still as sound as the day she 
left the slips. The two replicas had cost M.G.M. more than a 
quarter of a million dollars. They were completely sheathed 
over with new planking, and were so perfect from all angles 
that not a trace of the old hulls could be recognized. 

Their crews, who were responsible for the extensive re- 
rigging, were all sailors of the old school, every one of 
whom had served twenty years or more before the mast; 
and they proved extremely friendly and helpful to us. They 
taught me how to make "bag-o'-wrinkle"—commonly known 
as chafing-gear—but we were so slow at the work that they 
took it in hand themselves and fitted us out. They made all 
the chafing-gear for our main shrouds to prevent our 
canvas from chafing through when we were sheeted out 
and running before the Trades. 

While we were in Los Angeles it occurred to me that it 
might be a good idea to try and get hold of a movie camera 
and take films en route. I approached the late Will Rogers 
at his ranch at Santa Monica and inquired as to the 
possibility of getting the equipment from one of the film 
companies. 


He was hardly encouraging, and I well remember his 
saying in that slow drawl of his: "Dwight, you could die 
outside one of the studios and be dead two weeks before 
anyone would smell the body!" 

He gave me a letter to Mack Sennett, but in the event his 
pessimistic outlook was fully justified, for the comedy 
producer merely described to me at great length how he 
had not got one shilling's worth of film out of a South Sea 
expedition which he had backed to the tune of over 
$50,000. 

As it appeared impossible to get Hollywood to aid in 
defraying our many unexpected expenses, we finally put 
our heads together and decided to take two paying guests 
with us on the next leg of our cruise to Hawaii. During our 
three weeks' sailing en route to Los Angeles, I had learned 
more about things I needed in the way of equipment than I 
had gathered by reading books during the past three years. 
Many of these lessons were rather expensive ones however. 

For example, staples such as rice, that had not been 
packed in tins, had been spoilt by bilge water splashing 
about in the lockers. 

Again, I had never seen double spinnakers rigged on a 
yacht on the West Coast, and at first I had contrived a yoke 
arrangement which hoisted them together but which 
proved very awkward. We had had to improve this by 
making permanent shrouds on which to run them up 
individually. This all meant additional expense. Then several 
cleats had pulled out of the deck and the stops on many 
drawers and the bookcase had had to be made stronger to 
stand the rolling. Our skylights had leaked like sieves, 
although they had been specially constructed for this 
voyage, and had to be entirely rebuilt. The bilge pump had 
to be replaced, and it became necessary to repair the small 
Briggs and Stratten light plant which I'd installed. And 
there were other things too numerous to mention. 


Our first passenger, though I did not know it at the time, 
was literally an "escapist." He was the son of a well-to-do 
family from Chicago, and had not long finished with college. 
He had worked for a month in his father's factory, but 
having disagreed with his parental employer he decided to 
leave. 

He drove straight to glamorous Hollywood, closely 
followed by his father's secret police whose duty it was to 
take care of him; but having sold his car, changed his name, 
and "lost" the private detectives, he was convinced that our 
trip was just his bill of fare. 

Our other paying guest was a German who had been 
three years building a craft to go to the South Seas. 
Unfortunately he was thrown out of employment during the 
slump, and had had to sell his boat to buy the necessities of 
life. He had read of our projected cruise in the press and 
jumped at the opportunity of joining us. 

With our passengers aboard, we got our anchor up and 
set off on what we fondly supposed to be a direct run to 
Honolulu; but hardly had we cleared the breakwater when I 
made the discovery that something had gone very wrong 
with our compass. By following the course we had laid out 
for Hawaii, it became evident that we would have run 
aground on Point Fermin, just to the north of the 
breakwater! 

This was serious, for it was obviously impossible to head 
out for a speck on the map 2,200 miles away with an 
inaccurate compass; but rather than return to harbour 
again, we decided to make our way down the coast to San 
Diego, where we could get a new deviation chart made for 
the compass. 

We anchored for the first night in Isthmus Cove, on the 
island of Catalina. The island is owned by Wrigley, of 
chewing-gum fame, and no one is allowed to build camps 
upon it; though except for a resort built on one end, which 


covers an area of less than a square mile, the forty miles of 
coastline appear to be desolate and primitive. 

Having heard that wild goats were numerous on the 
island, we landed with a small automatic pistol in the hope 
of obtaining some fresh meat. After scaling a peak that rose 
directly from the water's edge, we came upon the skeletons 
of three goats, though we had seen no sign of any live ones. 
We had been told that in the dry season they would come 
right down to the shore and browse on the seaweed, but 
the rainy season had now begun, and it seemed that they 
had all made for the green hills inland. 

After several hours of climbing over the steep, cactus- 
covered ridges, we spotted a small herd of them grazing on 
a distant hillside, and we approached them cautiously. 
Having only a pistol, it was necessary to stalk them with the 
greatest care if we hoped to get within range before they 
Saw or winded us. 

We contrived to get within a few yards of them after ten 
minutes of painful crawling among the prickly cactus and 
Jack took a shot at one of them. He hit it, for we saw it 
stumble, but then it got up again and the chase was on. 

We pursued the wounded animal through the brush and 
cactus for a quarter of a mile before Jack got a chance of 
another shot which finished the business. 

It was a big brute weighing about 150 pounds. I had 
previously urged Jack to shoot a small one which would be 
easier to carry, but he had retorted that it would be easier 
to hit a large one— and he had. 

As we were at an altitude of over two thousand feet and 
more than two miles from the place where we had landed, 
we set about cleaning and skinning the animal on the spot. 
Then, carrying the carcase slung on a pole between us, we 
set off back. 

It was slow going, for there was no kind of trail to follow, 
but after much slipping and sliding we eventually got our 
prize down to the beach; and as we were loading it into the 


dinghy, we spotted two goats feeding within a hundred 
yards of us! 

Light airs made our passage to San Diego a very slow 
one. A heavy swell was running and as we approached 
Uncle Sam's largest destroyer base on the following night 
we ran through the tuna fishing fleet—some of the boats 
seeming to appear almost under our bows as we swung up 
over the great rollers. 

I had no large-scale chart of the harbour, but the 
brilliant moonlight made it almost like day and I thought I 
could risk entering. Once in the channel, however, there 
were so many lights that I couldn't distinguish one from 
another; and without having a detailed chart to supplement 
the light-list, I got hopelessly confused. Also, not having had 
much experience in this kind of thing, I got several lights 
ashore confused with range and buoy-lights. 

However, the Jdle Hour solved my problems by 
grounding on a mudbank, and when we had backed off with 
the aid of the auxiliary, we judged it wiser to anchor where 
we were for the night. I found in the morning that the main 
channel was divided at that point and we had hit the bank 
in the centre. 

The next day I arranged for the coastguard officials to 
bring a polaris aboard and swing our compass and with the 
new deviation chart we were ready to set off in earnest. 

But we were not to leave without yet another delay. As 
we had been allotted a berth near a slip-way, I decided to 
have the ketch hauled out of the water in order to give her 
under-body a coat of anti-fouling paint; and this decision of 
mine nearly led to complete disaster. 

As my craft was being hauled out of the water, I noticed 
that the dinghy was still made fast astern, and I shouted to 
the yard-man asking if the cradle in which the Idle Hour 
was resting, could be stopped. He signified that it could, 
and gave the signal to stop the engine. Instead of stopping 
it, the man at the controls threw it out of gear, and the 


ketch went careering down the fifteen degree "ways" in the 
flimsy cradle, bumping over the rough spots in the rails as it 
went. Swaying from side to side it looked as though she 
would inevitably crash over on her beam ends, but 
miraculously she contrived to retain her balance until she 
reached the water in safety. 

Had she capsized, or had the cradle given way, it would 
have crushed her ribs and frames beyond hope of repair 
and terminated our trip before ever we left the Pacific 
coast. As it was, the dinghy was crushed and the two oars 
snapped off like matches. Luckily, the firm was a reputable 
one and made good all the damage before we sailed. 

It was the last of many delays, and the time of our 
departure from the mainland of America had arrived. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
WESTWARD HO! 


ON NOVEMBER 30 we sailed with the tide at midnight, 
heading westward. 

There was a cold off-shore wind and during my watch on 
deck I wore my extra sweater and both my own and Jack's 
pea-jackets in a vain endeavour to keep warm. 

I took over the forenoon watch the following morning, 
and about nine o'clock a destroyer came tearing up from 
astern and went through a series of puzzling manoeuvres. 
First she would dash off to the north at full speed, and then 
she would suddenly alter course to the west, coming to a 
dead stop at each heading. 

Having watched these manoeuvres until they became 
monotonous, Jack went below while I remained at the tiller. 
It was still cold, even though the sun was shining, and after 
a short while I called to him to hand me up another coat. It 
seemed that he had turned in and gone to sleep however, so 
I lashed the tiller and went below to get it myself. The coat I 
wanted was stowed in the back of the supply locker, and it 
took me some little while to extricate it from the jumble of 
food stuffs which had been stowed in front of it; and while I 
was thus engaged I felt the boat gybe. I took little notice of 
it at the moment, for since we were sailing with a very light 
breeze it really did not matter if she did go about. 

But that was only what I thought. A moment later, the 
thrashing roar of powerful screws came clearly down the 
companion-way, and I made a jump for the deck. 

To my horror I saw that we were heading to cross the 
bows of the destroyer which was tearing towards us at 
thirty knots! 


I jammed the helm hard over, but the ship failed to 
answer, and no more than fifty feet now separated us from 
the avalanche of steel hurtling through the water. 

A moment later the stem of the destroyer swished past 
within twenty feet of our bowsprit—the whirling tumult of 
her wake swinging our bows round after her with its 
suction. 

It was a closer call than I care to think about even now, 
but Jack slept peacefully through it all and my new 
companions were too miserably seasick in their bunks to 
know or care what was happening on deck. Only Hugo 
witnessed the incident with me, and he relieved his feelings 
by barking vigorously after the receding destroyer. 

Four days of light airs followed our departure from the 
coast and then to my relief the wind freshened from the 
north. As we were several hundred miles north-east of the 
Trades belt and had only made a hundred and fifty miles in 
the last ninety-six hours, I was anxious to take the fullest 
advantage of this favourable change, and we ran her for all 
she was worth. She heeled over till her port rail was awash, 
and remained that way. 

It was wet work, and Hugo's quarters on deck were the 
first to get washed out. This was awkward, for I couldn't 
take him below, as the additional motion and the lack of 
ventilation would make him ill. 

Then most of our supply of wood vanished overboard, 
while the small amount that I salved was so sodden as to be 
useless for fire-lighting. And finally, a sack of oranges which 
was lashed on deck came adrift. They were a present from 
my uncle in Los Angeles, and luckily I rescued most of them 
before they could be swept overboard. 

But these minor incidents worried me not at all. We were 
really getting a move on after four days of comparative 
inaction. Our little ship was fairly flying through it, and the 
song of the wind in the taut rigging was music in my ears. I 
felt that if nature could "dish it out," we could "take it." 


And so we could in the ordinary way, but I presently 
discovered that we were at a decided disadvantage which 
had skipped my memory entirely for the moment. I forgot 
that we had been in dry dock at San Diego, and that the 
Idle Hour's planking had been exposed to the fierce 
California sun. 

When I went below to call Jack at the end of my watch, I 
found to my dismay that there was so much water in the 
cabin that the floorboards were all afloat and bumping the 
lockers! 

Immediate action had to be taken, for with her two tons 
of ballast alone, the ketch would have sunk like a stone if 
she had filled. With an additional three tons of supplies and 
gear, how much sooner would she sink? 

We lowered the mainsail, easing her on to a more even 
keel with fewer dried-out seams under water, and started to 
work on the pump. Naturally the wretched thing jammed; 
but after a while we got it going again and in a couple of 
hours everything was back more or less to normal. We got 
the mainsail on her again— but double-reefed this time— 
and started booming on our way again. 

At midnight, we had to pump out the bilge once more. 
Never had the Idle Hour leaked so badly, and at last I began 
to wonder if all that water was coming through the seams. 
We checked all the plumbing connections, to see if some 
valve was not open; but we found that everything was as it 
should be. And then I wondered if the water could possibly 
be backing up the bilge-pump. It was mounted amidships, 
just below deck level, and it didn't seem feasible that water 
could get through it without defying the law of gravity. 

Nevertheless a check showed that such was the case. 
The tremendous pressure on the exterior of the boat was 
forcing the water more than two feet into the air, and it was 
our pump that was flooding us! By plugging up the outlet, 
we cured that particular trouble. 


The blow lasted for thirty-six hours, and for the rest of 
that time we drove steadily on our way without further 
interruption. 

There follow extracts from the diary which I was keeping 
at the time: 


December 5. We haven't felt like eating very much so 
none of us have cooked anything on the stove for the past 
two days. (I might mention here that during my entire 
voyage, in the last three years there have been only six 
days when the motion in the cabin was too severe to 
prepare hot meals on the stove.) We have found some dry 
wood but the axe is missing . . . After an intensive half-hour 
search with no success I used the butcher's knife, as we are 
so hungry we can't waste any more time looking for the 
axe. After eating a hot meal, I was interrupted while doing 
the dishes when I heard the spinnaker boom tumble to the 
deck. Inspecting the cause of the damage, I found a cable 
clamp cut off the spinnaker's shroud at the masthead. I 
went aloft and made a makeshift substitute. The motion at 
the peak of our mainmast is surprising, for the additional 
weight of my body acts as a pendulum, increasing the arc 
of the masthead. Twenty minutes of struggling aloft with 
wires, ropes and cables is more fatiguing than a day's work 
on deck. I feel as if I have had a couple of rounds with a 
champ wrestler after an hour at the masthead. 


December 6. The wind keeps veering. Soon the 
spinnaker has to come in. As we set the mainsail, Idle Hour 
leaps ahead as though she has been shifted into high gear. 
We are a week out from San Diego and no sign of the trade 
winds. I had purposely headed south to get into the trade 
wind belt. By Jack's plotted position Idle Hour is 1,800 
miles east of Hawaii, and in Honolulu's latitude, just inside 
the trade wind belt. According to the government 


hydrographic charts, we should be getting the steady 
north-east trades, but Idle Hour is becalmed. 


December 7. Huge black clouds are gathered all around 
the horizon, two and three tiers high, and hanging so low 
that one can't tell where the clouds and the black waters 
meet. The barometer has dropped three points in two 
hours, and it feels just like the calm before the storm. 
There is a stillness—no splashing and gurgling waters 
trailing in the wake. 

Suddenly the calmness is broken by a flash of lightning 
that floods the eastern horizon. This is followed by another 
and another at almost regular intervals. This has kept up 
for more than three hours without a sound, for the storm is 
so distant that no local disturbance can be discerned. 
Finally the black, underslung clouds begin to move 
southward as the sky clears. As each black mass sails 
overhead we receive a tropical downpour and sudden 
squalls of wind. Then it is calm again. These squalls 
gradually melt into one continuous blow and Idle Hour 
begins to move again. We gradually gain momentum and 
the squall is reaching gale-like proportions. 

These westerly winds are not even mentioned on the 
wind tables by which we are trying to plot our course. The 
white caps rise steadily, reaching mountainous proportions. 
All would be well except that they are going the wrong 
direction. As Idle Hour plunges headlong into each gigantic 
comber the boat comes almost to a standstill when she 
bluntly contacts each wall of water. In the distance I can 
see a place where there were not whitecaps and cascades 
breaking, while all about us tons of water are tumbling 
down in every direction. It seemed that the calm spot is 
being blown our way, and then all of a sudden we are in its 
midst—and in a real tropical downpour. The heavens are 
being emptied with such rapidity that a solid sheet of water 
just flattens the breaking white-caps into a quiet millpond. 


After this when I see a calm bit of water in an on-rushing 
sea of foam, I won't wait to find out what it is, for in just the 
few seconds exposed to the sheet of rain, water soaks 
through new oilskins! Large, low black clouds rush by, so 
near the surface of the water, that sometimes the top of our 
forty-foot mast is out of sight. Usually such an overhanging 
mass deluges our craft like passing under a waterfall. 


December 8. The wind is so squally that I stayed up all 
night constantly at the tiller, for fear of a sudden gybe and 
then a powerful squall. My paying guests are ill and have 
never had any previous experience. I do not want to risk 
snapping shrouds or carrying anything away. One dynamic 
squall I will never forget hit Idle Hour with such an impact 
that the tiller swung hard to port, pinning me between it 
and the gunwale before I knew what had happened. 

By grabbing a loose end of a sheet made fast to the 
opposite pin-rail I was able to pry the tiller and free myself. 
The sudden stroke of the oak stick filled with iron knocked 
the wind out of me for the instant, but luckily I centred the 
tiller in the nick of time. Idle Hour might have gybed to 
starboard and carried half her standing rigging away. 


December 9. Crackling lightning flashes down from 
greenish-brown clouds in all directions. The wind veers 
from one direction to another, blowing gale force. I sit at 
the tiller tensely watching the sails so that we shall lose no 
gear. The boat is plunging badly in the choppy seas. I go 
forward and after a tough struggle finally reef the jib, as 
the seas are breaking into the sail. As I made the jib 
halyard fast, the belaying pin snapped under the strain and 
the jib went splashing into the next wave before I had a 
chance to make the halyard fast to another pin. 

The thunderstorm sweeps on. Soon the winds become 
more constant and the danger of gybing is lessened. This 
does not end our difficulties, however, for the headwinds 


still prevail. Our port deck is continually under water, just 
like the hull. 


December 10. I have the morning watch from dawn. The 
seas have increased in size. They are so forceful that one of 
them floated Hugo and his bed out of his kennel into the 
scuppers. 

While I was out on the bowsprit lashing down every inch 
of exposed canvas, a huge comber hit the Idle Hour on the 
starboard quarter completely covering her decks and 
cabins for an instant. The masts and sails seemed to be 
rising right out of the sea, as the hull was invisible. A 
second later I was standing up to my waist in the comber 
trying to keep my balance in roaring, foaming seas that 
threatened to take me with them if I had not wisely put on 
my safety belt, which held me to the shrouds. 

When I returned aft I was greeted by a seagull which 
was trying desperately to land on Idle Hour's transom. 
After several futile attempts, she spread out her webbed 
feet and perched close to me. We are more than eight 
hundred miles off-shore, and this bird must have been 
blown out to sea in the storm. Of course, Hugo had to spoil 
everything and frighten the bird. Soon it returned and we 
lashed Hugo so that the worn-out gull could have a rest in 
peace. 

Still the seas pile higher and higher and the wind shifts 
more to the west, making headway on our course 
impossible. We are hove to, for the first time. I can hardly 
believe that my tiny craft is able to surmount the massive 
seas without taking a drop of water on deck. It reduces the 
motion in the cabin to a minimum. The motion is such that 
Idle Hour might be riding to her anchor in some cove —not 
eight hundred miles from the nearest dry land in the 
Pacific! 

It is a great thrill to go on deck and see the magnitude 
of the tremendous walls of water we are riding over. Jack 


sits on the transom by the hour and is having more fun 
going up and down on the mammoth combers than a child 
riding every device in an amusement park. 


Our progress became negligible as the wind petered out. 
Soon Idle Hour was becalmed. This gave us an opportunity 
to dry out. The storm we had just been through had 
dampened below, including our spare sails. Luckily we got 
them out before they had started to mildew. We aired our 
clothes, dried our books, and aired the forepeak. 

Idle Hour's cabin now reminded me of pictures I have 
seen of Chinese junks littered with everything from clothing 
to fish. I confined Hugo, our mascot, to the decks of our 
little ship. He got adequate exercise and was always in the 
best of health. I gave him varied diet, including a cupful of 
our precious water daily. 

Formerly he had the run of the streets which 
automatically kept his toenails clipped to a practical length, 
but for the past three months he had not had the pavement 
on which to file his nails. Hugo, an affectionate mutt, now 
had three-quarters of an inch fangs on all fours, and 
affection became anything but desirable. As I mounted the 
landing on the companion-way steps, Hugo greeted me with 
an outstretched paw that gashed my lip. This was the straw 
that broke the camel's back, for although we had been 
annoyed before by the elongated needle-like points of 
Hugo's nails, we had never before been actually "wounded" 
by our pet. 

Jack solved the problem by trimming about a quarter of 
an inch off each nail with the tin snips and then rounding off 
the sharp corners with a rat-tail file. This left blunt stubs, 
and at least for the moment, our mascot was disarmed. We 
fed Hugo once each day usually around supper time. He 
fared well on the left-overs and occasionally he had his diet 
broken with a meal of prepared dog food or some dog 
biscuits. 


When we started the fire to begin our evening meal, 
Hugo would watch every move of the cook from the skylight 
immediately over the galley, awaiting in high expectation 
his daily rations. 

Twenty-four hours later we were still becalmed. There 
was not a breath of wind stirring, and I began to worry 
secretly about our food stocks. We carried extra supplies of 
water and provisions, but when I considered the vast 
distance we still had to go and the possibility of this 
unnatural calm remaining with us, I realized how slender a 
margin we were really working on. 

That evening a full moon appeared in all its silver 
splendour, and the beauty of the night temporarily banished 
cares and weariness alike. The ocean's surface was smooth 
as a millpond, save for the slight swell that set the ship 
lazily rolling at intervals. The scattered clouds, whitely 
illuminated by the moon's radiance, were reflected 
faithfully from the glassy water; and the glowing pin-points 
of the stars shone up from the sea with as great a brilliance 
as they shone down from the sky. 

It was lovely; it was fascinating—but it was getting us 
nowhere. Gazing out over the placid water, I began to 
wonder if the wind would ever blow again. Here we were, 
out in the middle of the Pacific, and we had not had a 
breath of wind for three days and three nights. Before that, 
we had had head winds that were not charted; we had had 
cyclonic storms; and now we were having no winds at all! 

Doubts about Jack's navigation assailed me. How could 
we be in the trade-wind belt and suffer from such unsettled 
weather as this? 

But if the continued calm caused me to worry, it had the 
reverse effect upon one of our paying guests. With the Idle 
Hour riding on an even keel, he began to think that life was 
worth living after all. The German had more or less found 
his feet after a few days, but his fellow-passenger had been 
seasick right up till now. While the German was so far 


normal as to begin to share my doubts as to the proficiency 
of our amateur navigator, he had been too ill to care much 
where we were. 

And even now, his recovery was short-lived, for the very 
next day he went down with an attack of appendicitis! And 
then, for the first time, he informed me that he had had 
several such attacks in the course of the last three months! 

This was a nice thing to have sprung upon us when we 
were eight hundred miles from the nearest dry land! We 
had no radio; we were several hundred miles from the 
nearest steamer lane; and worst of all, we were still 
becalmed. 

The only thing to do was to keep him lying still in his 
bunk, and put him on a liquid diet. 

It was grillingly hot on deck as the sun rose higher, and 
Jack and I went for a swim and temporarily forgot our 
troubles. We had visitors, too—a number of sailing jellyfish. 
These were tiny ones, ranging from half an inch to an inch 
in length. They put up a jellylike fin as a sail, but like us, 
they were dependent upon the wind for locomotion—and 
the wind seemed to have forgotten both of us! 

That afternoon, seemingly out of nowhere, the trades 
arrived. And did they blow... ! 

With our twin spinnakers set, we sped before them. As 
we were in the exact latitude of Honolulu, we headed due 
west; and we averaged 125 miles a day for the rest of the 
voyage. 

Day followed day, with the steady driving wind always 
with us, and the line of our noon positions crept westward 
over the chart towards the island group that was our goal. 
Our appendicitis patient slowly recovered from his latest 
attack, but succumbed once more to mal-de-mer, and the 
German had long ago decided that ocean cruising in a small 
ship was not all that it was cracked up to be. Jack and I 
were jubilant—though his satisfaction was tinged with 
regret at the knowledge that he would be leaving the ship 


at Hawaii— but our two passengers longed for the dry land 
and its fleshpots. 

On the twenty-eighth day out, we picked up our first 
landfall— the huge volcanic cone of Haleakala, on the south 
end of Maui— and we celebrated the occasion by washing 
our hands and faces in fresh drinking water. It sounds silly, I 
know, but it was a luxury we had not dared to indulge in for 
a month. And that night we set our navigation lights for the 
first time since leaving San Diego. 

During the night we sighted the Makapuu light, on the 
eastern extremity of Oahu, and as dawn showed us the 
ragged outline of Molokai, we saw our first ship—the great 
liner Lurline, which was making Honolulu from the coast, 
with Amelia Earhart and her 'plane aboard. 

We ran past Koko Head, feasting our eyes on the 
towering volcanic peaks of Oahu, but our next thrill was 
when we saw a motorcar being driven on the round-the- 
island highway. Never before had the sight of an automobile 
affected me so, but I found it a rapturous sight! 

We were approaching the harbour now, with Diamond 
Head quite close. The Head is really an extinct volcano, but 
there is something so fascinating about its appearance that 
the longer one looks at it, the harder it is to turn away. 
There is something supremely gratifying in the very shape 
of it, and the sight of the white houses peeping out among 
the dense growth of vegetation which clothes its slopes, 
does nothing to detract from its charm. Incidentally, it is 
said that the numerous 16-inch guns mounted on its higher 
slopes make it a more strongly fortified rock than Gibraltar 
itself. 

We passed by the Royal Hawaiian Hotel, in its beautiful 
setting of palms and tropical ferns, and the white beach of 
Waikiki, famous for its surfriding; and then the pilot launch 
came out to meet us. 

In another half-hour, we had entered the barrier reef, 
and the Harbour Master allotted us a berth at Pier 12—just 


ahead of Harry Pidgeon's 34-foot yawl, Islander, in which he 
had recently sailed round the world. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
HAWAII 


OUR ARRIVAL at Hawaii was signalized by the departure 
of my three companions. 

Jack left with regret, but we had known that he would 
have to get back to the States as soon as the trip was over. 
With the others it was different. The millionaire's son who 
had been trying to evade his folk for months made one dash 
ashore and cabled them his whereabouts; and the German 
had had three years of cruising ambition blasted right out 
of his head after four weeks in the Idle Hour. They both 
returned to the States by the next liner. 

It was my twenty-second birthday, and my birthday 
present was a drive round the Island. Mr. Dickie, a Rotarian 
to whom I had a letter of introduction, took me round in his 
car, and as I had just read the book When You Go To Hawaii 
I found the trip intensely interesting. It was like a dream 
coming true to see all the things which I had so recently 
been reading of. 

Upon my return to the ketch I was met by a Hawaiian 
who handed me a form to fill in about Hugo. He was from 
the Humane and Quarantine Station and I learned from him 
that my mascot must remain aboard the ship. This was no 
hardship, for Hugo had been aboard since Seattle, and I 
had trained him to stay and guard my possessions while I 
was ashore; but I was further warned that there was a five- 
hundred-dollar fine if he went ashore before going into 
quarantine for a hundred and twenty days. 

I wasn't worrying, for as I say he was trained to remain 
on the ship; but a couple of days later he started causing 
trouble. 


It began one night when dozens of stevedores elected to 
sleep on the pier. They were waiting to unload two Dollar 
Liners which were due in at dawn, and Hugo made an awful 
fuss about them. It took me more than half an hour of 
patient petting—which later turned to scolding—to quiet 
him, and I heard him growling to himself when I turned in. 

On the following morning when I went on deck he had 
vanished. I figured he must have been tempted ashore with 
food, and as it was still dark I grabbed my torch and started 
to search the dock-sheds, but without success. I walked the 
entire length of the waterfront looking for him, and then it 
occurred to me that he must be uptown, snooping around in 
garbage tins, so I started in that direction. 

I stopped every newsboy I met and showed each a 
picture of the dog, telling them that I would give a dollar to 
any boy finding him. Newsboys are plentiful in Honolulu 
and I must have shown the photograph to three dozen boys. 
I kept thinking of the terrific fine that was hanging over my 
head. 

I saw my friend Commander Balas of the U. S. 
Coastguard cutter Itasca who advised me to report Hugo's 
disappearance to the police. This was the last thing I 
wanted to do, but acting on his advice I finally mustered up 
enough courage to enter the police station and report the 
sad news. 

I returned to the ship still looking about me as I went, 
and as I arrived alongside, there was Hugo gazing up at me 
from the deck! 

I raced back and notified the police of his return, but I 
had started something now, for the morning papers carried 
a front-page story about my dog having deserted the ship. 
Immediately after breakfast, the first of a procession of 
people arrived, accompanied by stray dogs they had found. 
The first dozen or so brought mongrels that did bear some 
general resemblance to my mascot, but after that some 
startling canine specimens made their appearance. 


The evening paper printed the story of Hugo's return 
and there was a photograph of both of us together; but it 
seemed that most people only took the morning paper, and 
I was still receiving visitors accompanied by dogs for days 
after. 

By way of making a little money for current expenses I 
threw the Idle Hour open to the public for inspection, 
making a small charge of ten cents per head, and 
explaining that the sums received would be used to defray 
expenses for food and rigging. Several people came down 
during the day including Mr. Powellson, who is the director 
of Honolulu's forty-two playgrounds. 

He invited me to his home to supper and on the way we 
drove to the Punch-Bowl, an extinct crater from the top of 
which one can see the entire city in panorama. He showed 
me a little knoll on which was a circular seat made of 
thousands of small stones and explained that it had been 
built by eighteen hundred school children who had passed 
up four thousand stones to one another—a method identical 
to the one used by their ancestors centuries ago. 

In the middle of this circular seat is a series of arrows 
radiating to every point of the compass and indicating the 
directions of San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Tahiti, 
Panama, Australia, Singapore, Shanghai, etc. The distances 
are indicated and I was surprised to learn that the 
Sandwich Archipelago is the remotest group of islands in 
the world. If you want to go north, it is 1800 miles to the 
Aleutian Islands; to the west, 3000 miles to China; to the 
east, 2200 miles to North America; and to the south, 2500 
miles to the Marquesas. Truly Hawaii is in the very centre of 
the Pacific. 

The crater itself formed a huge natural amphitheater 
and my host told me that he was backing a scheme to have 
it made into a stadium seating fifty thousand persons. He 
would then hold the Pan-Pacific Games in the gigantic basin. 
In excavating in the region, over two hundred skeletons 


have been found, which are believed to be those of 
sacrificial victims to the old gods of the island. 

Mr. Powellson's house, which is on the other side of the 
island, is unique. It is stone-built and has three massive 
rocks rising from the floor of the living-room. All three of 
these boulders start from the walls and go towards the 
centre of the room. One is used as a settee and is furnished 
with cushions; the second is used to display old Hawaiian 
relics; and on the third, which stands more than five feet 
from the floor, is a couch known as Duke's Bed. Duke 
Kahanamoku, the Olympic champion swimmer, is a friend of 
the family, and often comes up to spend the night on this 
bed in the living-room. As I was spending the night here 
myself, I was lent a suit of his pyjamas and almost got lost in 
them. 

When I awoke in the morning I saw that the eighteen 
windows which completely surround the room gave a series 
of amazing views. The house is perched on a jagged point 
with a precipitous drop of three hundred feet directly down 
to the sea. To the south, one could see Molokai and Lanai 
Islands; to eastward, there were miles of banana 
plantations; to the north, a wilderness of rugged peaks and 
deep valleys and to the westward, four picturesque islands 
strung out into the blue sea, each with its encircling ring of 
snowy foam. 

On New Year's Eve, I was invited to a Juau, or native 
Hawaiian feast, which included a wedding ceremony. The 
entire family of over fifty persons was crammed into a tiny 
four-roomed bungalow and the proceedings opened with 
song and dance. For the first time I saw the Mula danced by 
a full-blooded girl, and it struck me as being entirely 
beautiful. Nothing like it has even been presented in the 
United States, and even in Honolulu itself the dance has 
been debased for the benefit of the tourists who want it 
"jazzed up." 


These preliminaries over, the company adjourned behind 
the house for the feast. The centre of the space was 
occupied by what appeared to be a pile of earth, but when 
torches had been placed in the trees to illuminate the 
proceedings, three bronze natives started to dig into the 
mound. Steam began to rise as the excavations proceeded, 
and presently they came upon papaya leaves and a layer of 
porous stones. These were evidently hot, for the men 
removing them had to dip their hands into cold water at 
frequent intervals, and underneath them were dozens of 
yams, with small fish packed around them. 

The bridegroom had caught a couple of hundred of these 
small fish with his bare hands on the reef that morning. He 
had also caught five 4-foot octopi for the feast. Below the 
fish and yams, was a whole steaming porker, with more hot 
stones in his innards. 

While this was going on, various dishes had been passed 
round. They were all strange to me, and what cramped my 
style still more was the fact that no knives, forks or spoons 
had been provided. However, I spotted what I took to be a 
tapioca pudding, and imitating the others, dipped my 
fingers into it and started to eat. It was the most repulsive 
tasting mess I've ever tackled in my life and I dropped it 
hurriedly. It appeared that the dish was poi, and one must 
serve a long apprenticeship before one can cultivate a taste 
for it. 

Then the pork was served and turned out to be perfectly 
delicious, but unfortunately I was the guest of honour and 
was supposed to taste all the dishes, so that I couldn't 
afford to fill myself up with what I really liked. There was 
one that looked like slimy seaweed, but which wasn't too 
bad, for it contained pieces of chicken. Not the choicest 
pieces, however, for I identified part of the neck and even 
portions of the feet. Another dish, which looked like a series 
of little vacuum cups attached to a membrane, attracted my 
attention; but when I tried it, it took four cups of water to 


remove the stinging taste from my mouth, for it was raw 
octopus. The bridegroom, who was sitting next to me, 
instructed his mother-in-law to cook some of it for me; and 
despite my protests, smilingly assured me that I would like 
it much better that way. Hawaiians are most insistent hosts. 

The feast lasted till midnight, and then a most infernal 
din broke out. The New Year is greeted by the Chinese and 
Japanese communities in style, for it is the biggest 
celebration of their year. Thousands of flares and bombs 
and fire-crackers were set off together, and the uproar was 
indescribable. 

It lasted for a considerable time, and when it had died 
down, a group of Hawaiians put the finishing touch to our 
own particular celebration by serenading the new bride 
with songs, accompanied by stringed instruments. It was 
really beautiful singing, and unlike any of the alleged 
Hawaiian music I had ever heard before. 

On the following day I was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Otramba, who took me for a drive up Manoa Valley. At the 
head of this mountain-locked ravine is the Chinese 
cemetery, and on this particular day it presented a most 
extraordinary sight, for each grave was embellished with 
offerings of food. Roast pig, roast ducks, fancy cakes, rice 
patties and fruit lay everywhere, for it is the custom of the 
Chinese to thus propitiate the evil spirits on New Year's 
Day, to ensure rest for their departed relations throughout 
the rest of the year. 

This pious custom was formerly a source of much 
rejoicing to the local Hawaiians, who feasted upon the 
offerings; but after a while the Chinese took to removing 
the food each night. Even this did not ensure its 
preservation, however, for though no Hawaiian would dare 
to raid the cemetery by daylight, canine thieves were 
differently constituted. While we were there, I saw an 
entire roast pig being rapidly demolished by a dozen 
ravenous dogs. 


During the New Year celebrations, all the Chinese and 
Japanese stores are closed for four or five days while their 
proprietors go visiting from one house to another, wishing 
all their friends and relations "A Happy New Year." 
Fireworks are let off all day long, and towards evening, the 
feasting begins again. The favourite beverage is saki, a 
Japanese rice spirit that is calculated to make the average 
human being forget about everything. 

It was shortly after this that Hugo played truant again. 
Once more I tramped all over the docks hoping to find him 
before the Humane Society picked him up. It was pouring 
rain and I did not appreciate the weather he had selected 
for his excursion ashore. I met a friend on the waterfront 
and when I explained what had happened, he informed me 
that it was an old Hawaiian custom to eat young dogs. The 
habit has died out in the civilized centres but still exists in 
the remoter parts of the island, and it worried me to think 
that my mascot stood a chance of acting as the piece de 
resistance at a native feast. However, on my return journey 
to the ship, I found him lying comfortably in a dirty little 
alley close to the docks. 

I had scarcely taken him back aboard when a man from 
the Humane Society came to fetch him. The by-laws rule 
that if a vessel is staying longer than a fortnight in port, any 
pets aboard must be taken to the Quarantine station, I 
regretted this ruling at the time while acknowledging its 
necessity, for the authorities are afraid of rabies becoming 
rampant on the island. 

Another interesting place that I visited about that time 
was the old Mormon settlement. In the midst of the village 
is a beautiful church, and although it is now thirty years old, 
it gives the impression of being ultra-modem owing to its 
unique construction. The approach is by a series of 
rectangular pools of water built on terraces up the hillside. 
Rows of stately Italian Cyprus trees border the tiled pools 


and electric light has recently been installed to illuminate 
them at night. 

Everything about the church itself is formal and very 
imposing, but the inhabitants of the village live in shacks so 
shoddy that the church seems even more magnificent than 
it is. Some of the dwelling-places, in fact, are nothing but 
grass shanties. 

No one is admitted into the sanctuary unless he is of the 
Mormon faith and a member of the church. This ruling is 
enforced strictly, I know, for I tried to get in and failed. On 
the outskirts of this ramshackle settlement, down on the 
seashore, is a little cottage belonging to Janet Gaynor. 

Near by is an old hotel—one of the first on the island. 
Prior to the completion of the road, wealthy residents used 
to come out here by boat to the charming lagoon; but now 
the rambling frame structure, almost buried under 
bougainvillaeas, is in a weather-beaten condition and 
almost deserted. There were only four residents, and the 
still waters of the lagoon seemed at one with the silence 
and peace of the old house. 

Having caught a glimpse or two of what the islands could 
be without mobs of tourists milling about, I really wanted to 
visit other parts of the archipelago, so I decided to charter 
out the Idle Hour. If I could take passengers and fishing 
parties, I would be killing two birds with one stone. It would 
provide me with a little very necessary money, and would 
enable me to see something more of the Group. 

But first I had to get my auxiliary engine in working 
order. As it hadn't been run for so long, the pistons were 
rusted stiff in the cylinders and it became necessary to 
remove the heads. It was then that I discovered that one of 
the pistons was broken. I had made friends with the police, 
and at this juncture they very kindly sent over a couple of 
convicts who knew something about motor engines. These 
prisoners assisted me in fitting new rings, grinding the 
valves and replacing the heads. 


Incidentally the police were my first passengers. A party 
of them had been invited to a feast on one of the other 
islands. They chartered me to take them over, and I 
laboured to get the ship ready in time. 

On the day set for the departure, I started off early in 
the morning to give the auxiliary a final test; but no sooner 
had I cleared the jetty than the engine stopped. The Idle 
Hour was drifting with a strong breeze towards a concrete 
embankment, but I got the mainsail up in the nick of time 
and sailed her out towards the Pass. 

There I tried to drop anchor, but the winch would not 
budge for it had not been used for more than three months, 
and every moving part was rusted fast. 

It was an awkward situation for I was alone aboard the 
ship, but I finally solved it by tacking backwards and 
forwards in the confined harbour and working on the winch 
in the intervals between going about. It took me a couple of 
hours under these circumstances before I finally got the 
winch free and then I anchored just off Quarantine Island, 
and partly in the main shipping channel. 

For the remainder of the day I sweated over that infernal 
engine. I would get it running sweetly enough, but every 
time I got the anchor up it died on me again. Time after 
time this happened, and then, about noon a further 
complication arose. 

Honolulu Harbour is so small that only one ship can 
manoeuvre in it at a time, and I had anchored in a 
precarious position at the mouth of the narrow Pass. I had 
noticed a big Matson liner—the Malolo—beginning to 
emerge from her berth, and presently she came out astern 
into the harbour and swung round towards the Pass. She 
looked as though she would fill it completely, as she came 
towards me, but she swept past with something under ten 
yards to spare. 

She was only the first, however. No sooner was she 
safely past, than the President Monroe ponderously went 


through the same manoeuvres: and following her came the 
inter-Island boat—the Hawaiian. A huge Japanese liner 
followed her; then the U.S. coastguard cutter Itasca, and 
finally, a French freighter. 

Filing out one after another, they all had to pass within a 
few yards of the Idle Hour, and they kept me on 
tenterhooks till the last of them was safely past. 

It was sunset before I finally got the engine in running 
order and headed back for my berth, and no sooner had I 
got alongside the jetty, than my party of policemen tumbled 
aboard with all their gear. 

The auxiliary started on the first spin of the flywheel, and 
it was with a certain feeling of complacency that I steered 
my craft out towards the Pass. It seemed to me that my 
hours of preparation had been compensated for in getting 
away promptly on schedule with a well-behaved engine. 

That this conclusion was premature, goes without 
saying; but perhaps the rest of the sorry story is best told as 
it appeared in the newspaper on the following morning. 


FIRE, WIND, WAVES, PLAY HAVOC WITH FISHING 
TRIP 


Two men in the cabin were fighting flames which 
enveloped the engine and threatened to spread to the 
gasoline tanks. On deck the man at the tiller was making 
frantic efforts to keep from grounding as strong winds and 
harbour currents drove Idle Hour towards the coral shelf. 
Foaming breakers were tossing the craft like a cork in a 
brook. 

Thus, as they were attempting to clear Honolulu 
Harbour Saturday night the passengers and crew of the 
sailing yacht Idle Hour encountered adverse conditions 
which caused a fishing expedition to Molokai to turn into 
an all-night ordeal which will linger long in the memory of 
those who experienced it. 


Under the auspices of the Honolulu police department, a 
party of eight men chartered the boat and embarked at 7 
p.m. for the island of Molokai with plans of arriving early 
Sunday morning and returning late Sunday night. 

Captain Long, who recently piloted his ship here from 
the coast on the first leg of a round-the-world cruise, had 
spent all Saturday morning tuning the auxiliary motor and 
getting the rigging in condition for the expedition. 

Starting with a threatening sputter, the motor died as 
the ship was several hundred yards from shore. Because 
currents and winds were not favourable to sailing out 
through the harbour passage, it was decided to put about 
and obtain a new gasket; an old one seemed to be causing 
the trouble. At 11.30 the expedition was ready to try again. 
In the meantime, Mr. Gonsalves and Mr. Madeiros had left 
the crew. The former was overcome with fumes while 
attempting to fix the motor. The latter decided not to make 
the voyage because of the lateness of the departure. 

Once more wharf lines were cast off and the bow 
pointed toward red lights at the harbour's mouth. While 
certain of the party had been working on the motor, others 
had been eating some peanut and rice candy bars, of which 
some mention will be made later. 

Everything went fairly well until the yacht neared the 
buoy off Diamond Head side of the harbour entrance. The 
motor was starting frequently but repeated efforts by men 
in the cabin kept the flywheel spinning. As the yacht 
approached the buoy, currents and winds drove it toward 
the danger side. A hasty sounding showed twelve feet of 
water. Seas were heavy. A grounding would mean serious 
business. 

This problem was under discussion when cries from 
below informed men on deck of a fire in the cabin. In 
efforts to fix the motor gasoline had been spilled. This 
ignited in a back-fire. Flames covered the engine and would 
have soon covered the entire cabin had it not been for the 


quick work of Mr. Light and Mr. Gerlach in manning the fire 
extinguisher at the direction of Captain Long. 

Flames were squelched but the engine was definitely 
incapacitated for further duty, although only slightly 
damaged. Following a hasty consultation, the men at the 
controls decided to use the jib and main sheets to clear the 
harbour, and to cruise near Diamond Head until the break 
of dawn would furnish enough light to put about safely and 
re-enter the harbour. 

Without the aid of auxiliary power plans for the Molokai 
trip were cancelled. At this point the narrative may wander 
somewhat and appear disconnected because the writer was 
responding to certain natural impulses caused by the 
unsteady motion of the ship. 

Because the four-bunk cabin was filled with gas fumes, 
most of the crew elected to lounge on deck as best they 
could. Some sprawled on coiled lines, some lay on the deck 
near the hatchway, others sat in the tiller pit. Someone 
reported that a beautiful yellow moon was visible, 
apparently resting on the seaward tip of Diamond Head. To 
the writer, this remark seemed insignificant, irrelevant and 
inconsequential. Someone opened a box of cheese 
sandwiches. This also seemed an unnecessary act. 

Luckily there was no rain and a steady breeze kept the 
yacht pounding along most of the night. Mr. Gerlach and 
Captain Long took turns at the tiller. 

At one point in the crisis early in the evening the writer, 
whose knowledge of nautical things is somewhat limited, 
offered to hoist the mizzenmast. Because of the response 
which greeted his request he determined to mind his own 
business, of which he had plenty. 

Return through the harbour was easily effected when 
dawn came. 


This kind of publicity was distinctly detrimental to my 
chartering business, for three people who had definitely 


planned to hire my ketch, cancelled their trips. 

Finding it impossible to hire my craft out, I temporarily 
deserted her and accepted the invitation of a plantation 
manager to visit Lanai Island. This is the property of the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company and on it are grown some of 
the world's finest pineapples. More than twenty thousand 
acres are under cultivation, most of the labour employed 
being Japanese. 

The population is round about two thousand five 
hundred, and they live in the model town of Lanai situated 
in the middle of the island. In the centre of the town is a 
park dotted with Norfolk pines and surrounded by a well- 
kept hedge. Encircling this is the commercial district with a 
grocery store, jewellery store, tailor's shop, meat market, 
hardware store, cinema, warehouse, church, post office, 
branch bank and a community club-house. All the stores are 
uniform in appearance and outside this belt again are the 
actual dwelling-houses. They consist of four-roomed 
cottages each with a hedge and well-kept lawn and garden. 

It struck me that here was one place where the workers 
are better off than if they had been producing for 
themselves. Excellent management has improved working 
and living conditions until they are far above those of the 
average labourer in Honolulu. I was told that each family is 
allowed a certain quantity of fuel for cooking, and each 
block of houses is furnished with municipal laundry tubs 
and hot water. 

On my return to my ship I was approached by some 
young Naval officers who wanted me to take them on a trip 
to Kauai Island, which is known as the garden-isle of the 
Hawaiian Archipelago. It is over a hundred miles from 
Honolulu and the only major island in the group which is 
actually out of sight of any of the others. It was for this 
reason that fishing sampans and launches were not allowed 
to take parties over to it, the Board of Trade deeming it 


necessary to have a competent navigator in charge of any 
vessel venturing out of sight of land. 

We made the trip over there easily enough with the 
strong Trades abaft our beam for most of the way. Winding 
in and out of the barrier reef and breakwaters we 
ultimately anchored off the quay at Nawiliwili. 

I found it a beautiful spot, for being off the beaten track 
of the tourist it has been less commercialized. The rugged 
mountainous ranges inland culminate in the towering mass 
of Mount Waiallai, the summit of which is covered with 
clouds for eleven months out of each year. The topography 
is peculiar and the rainfall so great that they measure it in 
feet instead of inches! As a result of this extreme humidity, 
the hills are greener and the gorgeous flowers brighter 
than those of other islands. 

Our host on the island owned an ancient man-made lake, 
dyked off from the sea by great stone walls built centuries 
ago, and the lake is fed by the only river of any size in the 
whole archipelago. As a result millions of fish come up the 
river to spawn, and by means of small crudely made gates 
at the seaward end of the lake, they can be trapped in any 
quantity. The day before the arrival of the weekly steamer 
from Honolulu, the proprietor and his brother fish in a most 
unique manner. One of them climbs up to a perch on the 
mountain-side about a thousand feet above the lake, while 
the other pushes off in a rowing-boat equipped with a small 
wireless receiving set. The watcher on high directs his 
activities by means of a small transmitter, and being able to 
watch the movements of the fish clearly in the crystal 
waters of the lake, he directs his brother in the casting of 
his net, and in this way they supply the majority of the 
freshwater fish for the Honolulu market. 

They proved so friendly and hospitable that we might 
have stayed there a week. But though there were many 
interesting places to visit and a variety of beautiful views to 
see, my passengers were not upon indefinite leave. The 


wind would be dead ahead all the way back, and with the 
prospect of having to beat to windward for a hundred miles, 
I reluctantly suggested an early start. 

It was as well that I did, for we were in trouble from the 
start. To begin with, the jib ripped out as a sea filled the 
low-slung sail; but worse than that, the Idle Hour leaked 
like a sieve. 

While lying up in the tropical sunshine of Honolulu, her 
black topsides had absorbed the intense heat and opened 
all the seams above the water-line to such an extent that I 
could see daylight through some of them! 

The stiff trade-wind had kicked up a nasty sea between 
the islands, and as it was impossible to allow her to heel 
over very far, I could not lay her up into the wind as closely 
as I would have liked. This meant that we were making a 
series of shallow beats and gaining little ground. The 
twenty-four hours I had allotted to make the return passage 
came to an end without our having sighted any land ahead. 
Fortunately my passengers realized that circumstances and 
the elements were against us, but by the second day a 
couple of them began to hint that there was possibly 
something wrong with the compass. It seemed 
inconceivable that we should have been sailing for two days 
without sighting anything. 

Then, just about sundown, we heard the hum of an 
aeroplane engine, and a flying-boat came overhead. It, and 
two others, had been despatched from Pearl Harbour Naval 
Base to search for us. It was too rough for the machine to 
come down on to the sea, but just as it was circling us for 
the third time, we sighted the coast ahead. 

It left us then, and when we finally got into port on the 
folowing morning, I learned that in addition to the air- 
patrol, a coastguard cutter had been despatched from 
Honolulu and had gone clear to Kauai looking for us. 

The renewed publicity about my delayed return finished 
all further chances of chartering. Besides, with the winter 


storms setting in, I had an idea that a third attempt might 
mean "curtains." I had seen the handwriting on the wall and 
it would have been sheer foolishness to take another trip 
before I could get the topsides recaulked. 

But money I had to have somehow, so I signed on the 
S.S. Lurline —the liner I had sighted when first 
approaching Honolulu. 

It was an interlude—one of many—in my world cruise; 
and I pass over it briefly. Suffice it to say that by making 
several crossings on the triangular run between Frisco, Los 
Angeles and Honolulu, I earned enough money to purchase 
new rigging for the Idle Hour. 

I now got down to fitting the ketch out for the next leg of 
the cruise; and here I received invaluable help from Harry 
Pidgeon, of the Islander. The sixty-year-old singlehander 
suggested among other things, the elimination of all lazy 
jacks in the interest of simplicity—explaining that when one 
wants a Sail to drop in a tropical squall, it might easily prove 
fatal to have something foul aloft. For the same reason we 
replaced the double blocks of the throat-halliard purchase 
by single ones. 

I rigged leading blocks on the starboard pin rail so that 
the mainsail halliards could run aft and be cast off by the 
helmsman whilst still at the tiller; and it was Pidgeon who 
suggested my boarding over the two cabin skylights. With 
only sixteen inches of freeboard amidships, the Idle Hour 
takes a good deal of water aboard in heavy weather, and 
though it meant shutting out most of the daylight from the 
cabin, it was a wise precaution. 

Among other tips, my friend showed me how to preserve 
vegetables. He purchased them fresh, cut them up into 
small pieces, and then left them to dry in the open during 
the heat of the day. Before the dampness of evening, he 
stowed them in airtight cans, and they would then keep 
indefinitely. They work in splendidly in stews, etc., while 
cruising in the tropics where temperate zone vegetables 


are unobtainable. He also taught me the art of carrying 
wheat. I purchased a hundred pounds of the grain and 
stowed it in four four-gallon cans, each can being about 
three-quarters full. Then a glass fruit jar was sunk well 
down in the grain so that it wouldn't capsize, with a small 
quantity of carbide in it. A cupful of water is poured into the 
jar and the can sealed immediately. The carbide fumes in 
the airtight can will prevent the wheat from germinating, 
and it will keep entirely fresh until opened. The method of 
preparing the grain for food is simple. The desired amount 
is soaked in water overnight, and in the morning the 
kernels are ground and cooked immediately for ten 
minutes. It makes a most nourishing meal. 

I was making arrangements to sail single-handed as 
Pidgeon had done, in case I could not find a companion who 
would fit in with my circumstances, for my friend had 
warned me of the snags about taking passengers. It seemed 
that the majority of the South Sea Islands have regulations 
requiring a landing-bond of a hundred pounds, and if I 
should take an American from Hawaii to Tahiti and he got 
fed up with the trip and wanted to return, I would have to 
pay to repatriate him. I would be liable for any bills he 
might incur while in port, and it would be up to me to 
deposit the necessary landing-bond. Needless to say, I 
hadn't the money to do any of these things, so almost up to 
the day of my departure, I anticipated sailing alone. 

He tried to dissuade me from trying to sail direct to 
Tahiti, as it had not been done for sixteen years—and then 
only by racing yachts which are much better at beating to 
windward than my beamy, low-rigged ketch. But on the 
other hand he admitted that if I missed Tahiti and the 
Tuamotus, I would miss the best of all the South Sea 
Islands. In his yawl he had first sailed to Honolulu from the 
American mainland, and had then returned to Los Angeles 
where he refitted for his world cruise after having had 
several months of practical experience. He then went via 


the Marquesas to Tahiti. It is a very different proposition to 
sail direct from Hawaii, as it means beating against the 
trades to make the six hundred miles of easting, and 
crossing the equatorial doldrums, where the current 
sweeps one to the westward at from fifty to seventy-five 
miles a day. Also, there are numerous outlying reefs strewn 
to leeward, just to make things interesting! 

As the Idle Hour had to have a complete overhaul in dry 
dock before making the 3,300 mile hop to French Oceania, I 
accepted the invitation of Mr. Buyer, owner of Hawaiian 
Tuna Packers, to dry-dock her on his slipway. The old putty 
in the seams had all to be dug out before new caulking 
could be properly driven in to make the hull watertight, and 
while she was high and dry I had new water tanks installed, 
as the old galvanized-iron ones were now well rusted 
through. 

She was twelve days on the stocks, and when relaunched 
into Kewalo basin, she was resplendent in a new coat of 
glossy white— the only practical colour for the tropics. 

Just a week before my departure I was joined by Bill 
Weld, a boy my own age hailing from Maine. He was 
adventurously inclined and as he had the necessary capital 
to provide for his own landing-bond, etc., I was glad to have 
him as a shipmate. 

On May 12 Hugo was returned to me by the quarantine 
officers. More than three and a half months had elapsed 
since we had parted, and he was now a sad sight with his 
ribs sticking out like so many barrel hoops. He seemed to 
have lost his spunk too, for he allowed anyone to come 
aboard without even mustering a growl. 

As the time of departure arrived, a host of friends came 
down to present us with dozens of flowered leis and inspect 
the ship, now dressed with all her signal flags. Just before 
we left, an elderly-man asked if he could accompany us. I 
told him that further delay was impossible as we had all our 
fresh provisions aboard, and I had just received our bill of 


health, which is only issued on the day of departure. He was 
so much in earnest though, that I told him we could pick 
him up in Hilo, which was not too much out of our way, if he 
preceded us there by steamer. And with that arrangement 
he agreed. 

We shoved off at four o'clock, and Harold Dillingham, 
Commodore of the Trans-Pacific Yacht Racing Club and 
owner of the scratch boat Manuiwa, which won the Trans- 
Pacific race in '34, cruised up alongside to give his final 
aloha. 

I then remembered that I hadn't mailed a letter I had 
written home—and it was Mother's Day! I hailed the famous 
skipper and asked him if he would mail it for me, and the 
letter was tossed on to his deck in a bag at the end of a 
heaving line. 

Side by side the two ships cleared the Pass, and off 
Diamond Head my friend bade us aloha, and the Idle Hour 
sailed on alone. 


CHAPTER SIX 
SOUTHWARD BOUND 


BY THE time we were well outside, I had made the 
disconcerting discovery that I had lost my sea-legs. After 
the months ashore and on a big liner I had got completely 
unused to the Idle Hour's short quick motion in a sea way, 
and it made me sick—really sick. Incidentally, this was the 
last time I was so afflicted, but it was a really bad bout. 

But if I was bad, poor Bill was much worse. Hugo would 
stand and gaze at him wonderingly as he lay in the lee 
scuppers with his body awash every second or third sea. 
Actually, Hugo was the best sailor of the lot, for he wasn't 
sick at all; but then to judge from the look of his protruding 
ribs he had nothing in his stomach to be sick with. 

I soon got over my troubles, however, and began to 
marvel at the beautiful scenery, for our way lay between 
lovely tropical islands, their inlets and bays fringed with 
waving palms, and their towering volcanic peaks rising out 
of a veritable sea of greenery. 

The wind was blowing from the south-east—a head wind 
for the Idle Hour to buck—and the strong currents which 
raced between the islands were setting us farther and 
farther off our course. The seas were high and choppy, and 
the ship was jumping about like a bucking broncho. 

On the following afternoon we suffered a minor calamity, 
for there was a terrific crash down below that sounded as if 
all the partitions inside the ship had broken and all the 
stores had crashed on to the cabin floor. It turned out that 
the stove had broken its moorings and toppled over, and the 
resulting mess was hideous. The tea kettle, the stovepipe 
and a couple of pots, were damaged beyond repair; and 


ashes, soot, bilge water and the contents of the tool 
drawers were scattered all over the place. We cleared up 
the mess as well as we could, but as the stove was now out 
of commission we had to fall back upon a fruit diet for the 
rest of the run. 

For three days these weather conditions held, and then 
the weather-gods relented and sent us a favouring breeze 
on the third afternoon. The twilight faded into night, and 
the rising moon picked out the outline of Kaholawa Island, 
off our starboard bow. To port, the rugged volcanoes of 
Maui Island were silhouetted blackly against the flood of 
silver light, and we headed into the Makana Channel 
between them. 

It was an unearthly scene as the moon rose higher and 
illuminated the bare volcanic crags which towered 
thousands of feet into the air on either hand. Cones of all 
sizes and descriptions loomed fantastically above us, and 
one could easily imagine that one was gazing upon some 
strange world that had nothing in common with our own 
planet. 

With the coming of dawn, the ilusion was lost 
completely, as heavy cloud-masses rolled down upon the 
peaks, blanketing them from our view. 

By midday we were off the eastern coast of the island of 
Hawaii itself. It is twice as large as all the other islands of 
the archipelago put together, and as we closed the 
coastline, our eyes feasted on scenery that more than made 
up for our troubles of the past three days. Never in my life 
have I seen so many waterfalls of every shape, height and 
description. 

Rounding Onomea Head, Hilo lay before us—a tiny port 
nestling amongst the luxuriant tropical foliage that fringed 
the wide, crescent-shaped bay—and in a short while we 
were anchored off Coconut Island. 

When we got ashore, we found Mr. Loy—the elderly 
gentleman who had approached me in Honolulu—waiting to 


join us. We had taken so long to cover the hundred and fifty 
miles that he imagined we had either met with disaster or 
had gone straight on our way to Tahiti; and as a 
precautionary measure, he had notified all airmail pilots 
and local shipping companies that we were overdue. 

While we were here, I met Mr. Lilly, of the Hilo Rotary 
Club, and he very kindly took us for a sight-seeing excursion 
over the mountains. As we drove up to the higher 
elevations, I could have fancied I was back in Seattle again, 
for at four thousand feet it is decidedly cool. Being the 
highest island in the Pacific, Hawaii has everything from 
palm-fringed tropical beaches to snow-capped mountain 
peaks, and residents in Hilo have cabins in the mountains 
where they spend their vacations away from the intense 
heat of the lowlands. 

We drove inside the Kilauea crater, which is two miles in 
diameter and is surrounded by high perpendicular cliffs on 
three sides, and then proceeded to the Halemaumau fire- 
pit, 2,700 feet in diameter and about a thousand feet 
deeper than the rest of the crater floor. In 1932, there was 
an eruption of breaco from the pit, and many of the 
motorcars belonging to spectators were riddled with the 
flying stones. 

From there we drove past crater after crater—nine in 
all. One of the most interesting was Alealea, which is more 
than half a mile in diameter. It is entirely overgrown with 
trees and grasses, and in all directions one can see goats 
feeding in the six-hundred-foot-deep pit. They look no 
larger than ants from the rim of the fissure, and no one 
knows how they come and go, for the walls of the crater 
drop sheer for three hundred feet from the top. They thrive 
there, as there is plenty of food and water, and there are no 
wild animals to attack their young. 

The most interesting spot was left till the last, and to 
reach it we had first to descend a small crater. It is one of 
the two known as the Twin Craters—both extinct. Scores of 


varieties of tree ferns covered the ancient fire-pit, and at its 
base we entered a lava tube extending for more than two 
thousand feet underground. We could walk erect 
throughout its whole length, and after the first hundred 
feet we had to use the torch, for it was in pitch darkness. 
After being occasionally showered by cool drippings from 
cracks in the ceiling we came out at the base of the other 
crater, which was equally luxuriant with tree ferns. As we 
left this Hawaiian National Park, Mr. Lilly pointed out the 
two great volcanic peaks of Mauna Kea and Mauna Loa 
which are responsible for the island's formation. 

I had to get a new bill of health before leaving, as two 
people had died on the island from bubonic plague during 
our brief stay. 

With Mr. Loy aboard, we sailed at midnight to take 
advantage of an alleged off-shore breeze, but it didn't 
appear to be functioning on that particular night. Rolling 
and pitching in a heavy cross swell we were drifting 
towards a fringing reef when I started our auxiliary and 
headed south-south-east. The fumes from the engine, in 
conjunction with the excessive rolling, speedily made things 
very uncomfortable for my elderly passenger, and he was 
forced up on deck. It was anything but a good start from his 
point of view. It was drizzling with rain, and as he huddled 
under the furled mainsail, seasick and miserable, he must 
have wondered what had prompted him to take the trip at 
his age. 

It seemed that he had been a postal carrier for thirty- 
eight years, and was now retired; and all the experience he 
had had of the sea was as a passenger on a 25,000-tone 
liner from 'Frisco to Hawaii. In fact, he had never even seen 
the ocean before then. He had come down out of interest to 
see us off at Honolulu, and while standing on the jetty, had 
heard a group of lads telling one another that they would 
have given their eye-teeth to have joined us on our cruise. 
That had first put the idea into his head and caused him to 


approach me. From my point of view he was the answer to 
my prayer. I had spent my last copper in refitting and 
provisioning the Idle Hour, and I was in need of a paying 
guest badly. 

Before leaving Honolulu I had been advised by Harry 
Pidgeon to make all the easting possible in the north-east 
trades to the north of the line, for I should encounter 
nothing but head winds later. I realized clearly that I had a 
job on my hands. What with bucking head winds, fighting 
equatorial currents in the doldrums and dodging scattered 
atolls, things were not going to be too easy. As the sun set at 
the end of that first day, I could just see the opal haze that 
covered Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea right astern. It was the 
last we were to see of land for several weeks. 

I had been reading Jack London's Cruise of the Snark, 
and I was particularly interested in his description of the 
difficulties he encountered in these waters. Writing of his 
trip from Hilo to the Marquesas he says: 


I imagine that no voyager is supposed to make himself 
weary by attempting so impossible a traverse. But the 
impossible did not deter the Snark—principally because of 
the fact that we had not read that particular little direction 
in the Sailing Directions which runs: "Sandwich Islands to 
Tahiti. There is great difficulty in making this passage 
across the trades. The whalers and all others speak with 
great doubt of fetching Tahiti from the Hawaiian Islands. 
Captain Bruce says that a vessel should keep to the 
northward until she gets a start of wind before bearing for 
her destination. In his passage between them in November 
1837, he had no variables near the Line in coming south 
and never could make any easting on either tack though he 
endeavoured by every means to do so." 

We arrived from Hilo, Hawaii, on October 7, and arrived 
at Nuka-hiva in the Marquesas on December 6. The 
distance was two thousand miles as the crow flies, while we 


actually travelled at least four thousand miles to accomplish 
it, thus proving the shortest distance between two points is 
not always a straight line. 

Furthermore, a small boat, by the wind and bucking into 
a big head sea, does not work to advantage. She jogs up 
and down and gets nowhere. Her sails are full and 
straining; every little while she presses her lee rail under; 
she flounders and bumps and splashes—and that is all. 
Whenever she begins to gather headway, she runs ker-chug 
into a big mountain of water and is brought to a standstill. 
So with the Snark, the resultant of her smallness, of the 
trail around into the east, and of the strong equatorial 
current, was a long sag south. Oh, she did not go quite 
south. But the easting she made was distressing; 115 miles 
the first week! 


And Jack London thought the Snark was small! Why, the 
Idle Hour was barely a third of her tonnage! Little did my 
passengers know what they were in for... 

Our sails were full and straining; we plunged into the 
choppy seas and hesitated. But then we gathered way, 
defying the northeast trades that had buffeted and baffled 
the Snark thirty years before. Spray drenched the 
helmsman and our lee rail was under water as often as not, 
but we made our easting and that was all that mattered. 

Not that we didn't have our share of trouble. Bill 
developed some ugly sores on his wrist which were irritated 
by the chafing of his mohair jacket, and I ransacked our 
medicine-chest for something to apply to them. Eventually I 
tried some 10 per cent mercurochrome, and this did the 
trick and cleaned them up in the course of forty-eight 
hours. I was also partially on the sick-list, for I had a sore 
heel which I had lanced in Hilo. It was still very painful 
though, and I found it impossible to put it to the deck. 

What was much more serious was the fact that the ship 
was leaking in spite of the recaulking job. It was quite a bad 


leak, and it was necessary to pump the bilge every four 
hours, for the floorboards were afloat six times a day. Also 
my protractor was missing. It must have slipped off its hook 
into the bilge when the floorboards were out of place 
during a temporary high tide in the cabin, and it didn't turn 
up till months later when I was cleaning out the bilge. 

Eight days out and no sights, for the sun had been 
obscured the whole while. The seas moderated sufficiently 
for me to venture forward and try to find the place through 
which the water was pouring. I discovered that the cap had 
shifted from the top of the chain locker! It was annoying to 
think that such a simple thing had caused us so much 
discomfort and anxiety, but our relief outweighed our 
annoyance. It is not a comfortable thing to have a 
mysterious leak when one is four hundred miles from the 
nearest land and in a part of the ocean where steamers 
never venture. 

It had been years since a sailing vessel had attempted 
this traverse, and we were now in one of the loneliest parts 
of the vast Pacific. When we were three weeks out, we had 
not sighted a single sail nor seen so much as the smoke 
from a steamer on the horizon. A disabled craft could drift 
in this deserted expanse indefinitely with no hope of rescue. 

The range of visibility from the Idle Hour's deck is 
normally only three miles, so that six miles was the 
diameter of the circle of the sea of which we were the 
centre. The horizon was constantly undulating as the great 
combers swept endlessly to the south-west, but there was 
always a certain sameness about our limited little world of 
water. 

However, I was content not to see any break on the 
horizon just then, because we were nearing the latitude of 
Christmas Island with its surrounding area of reefs and 
shoals. Nineteen unfortunate craft have piled up on the 
eastern shore of the island, which is known as the Bay of 


Wrecks. A book which Rear Admiral Yarnell had given me 
stated: 


Any vessel depending solely on the wind for locomotion, 
has not a single chance to escape total destruction if 
caught just to windward of the Bay of Wrecks. Equatorial 
currents sweep to the westward in this vicinity at the rate 
of ninety-four miles in twenty-four hours. At the eastern 
end, where it is quite barren, it is not visible for more than 
a few miles from the deck, the haze of the breakers being 
often seen before the land. 


Fortunately we saw no land, and steered well clear of 
this treacherous atoll. The island was so named because 
three of the nineteen vessels were wrecked on Christmas 
Eve. The nations of Europe are well represented here, for 
its northern point is called London, while the metropolis on 
the southern spit, with a population of thirty-five, is Paris. 
The channel bears a German name. 

The steady trades accompanied us all the way to the 
equator, and our crossing of the Line was a great thrill for 
my elderly passenger, who had spent all his life in the 
northern hemisphere. He solemnly declared that it would 
be a day he would never forget. 

As we Sailed southward with the Southern Cross as our 
guide, the wind fell away and we met the light airs and 
calms which are often to be found in the lee of the 
Marquesas Archipelago, for this lofty group of volcanic 
islands breaks up the trade-winds. On one occasion when 
we were lying becalmed, with rain-squalls drenching us one 
after another, our passenger was standing on deck in his 
oilskins. In the middle of one of the heaviest rain-squalls he 
suddenly exclaimed: "The Lord surely wastes a lot of water 
on the ocean. Arizona and New Mexico could certainly use 
it." And then he added, partly to himself: "But who am I to 
advise the Lord what to do?" 


When I left Seattle I had spent every penny I possessed 
in outfitting the Jdle Hour and could not afford to purchase 
such an expensive instrument as a regular ship's 
chronometer. Instead, I had used a twenty-three jewel 
pocket-watch for Greenwich mean time; but naturally an 
ordinary watch does not contain the delicate mechanism of 
a chronometer, and is not so accurate. I could definitely tell 
how far south of the Line we were by my latitude sights. 
Longitude, however, depended entirely upon Greenwich 
mean time, and longitude was a very important matter just 
then. Alain Gerbault aptly describes the dangerous waters 
that lay between Idle Hour and her destination: 


Between the Marquesas and Tahiti, lies an archipelago 
dreaded by all navigators. Everyone knows that an atoll is a 
coral ring lying at almost water level, and enclosing a 
lagoon. At its most elevated spot an atoll rarely attains a 
greater height than ten feet, and the tops of the coconut 
trees that grow on the ring cannot be seen more than a few 
miles away, which makes navigation in those waters most 
dangerous. In no other part of the ocean is there such a 
mass of atolls as in the Tuamotus. The currents are 
dangerous and uncertain, and the charts often quite wrong. 

This being so, the archipelago is carefully avoided by 
mariners. In spite of using a local pilot, Stevenson lost his 
yacht there; Jack London could not get to the Ragioa atoll, 
and in his cruise from London to the Tonga Islands, Ralph 
Stock was no more successful. An excellent English 
navigator, Lieut. Muhlhauser, who recently sailed around 
the world in the Amaryllis, would not risk sailing in those 
waters. 


And here was I, with remarkably little experience behind 
me, sailing my small ketch into this archipelago, and with 
my watch far from accurate! 


Shortly before we arrived in the danger zone, we had a 
narrow escape from disaster. We were becalmed again, 
when suddenly, without a moment's warning, a terrific 
wind-squall struck us. 

I was down in the cabin at the time, and the first I knew 
of it was when I heard Bill yell: 

"Dwight!" 

I made one jump for the companion-way, and as I got my 
head above the scuttle, the wind hit us. I saw my mainmast 
buckle like a bow, and for one terrifying moment it seemed 
inevitable that it must be snapped like a match-stick. 

Miraculously, nothing happened. The squall swept past 
us like a flash of lightning, and the ship rolled upright again 
with no damage done. 

I could hardly believe it. Never before had I seen a mast 
buckle like that and not snap. Surely the sturdy fir-tree that 
grew it was part rubber! 

We were now nearing the Dangerous Archipelago, as the 
Tuamotus are commonly known, and I figured by our 
latitude sights that we should make a landfall in the next 
twenty-four hours or so, depending on the force of the 
wind. At sunrise the sky was as clear as a bell, but just as I 
was about to get our zenith distance at noon, a squall 
blanketed the sun. 

That day of all days was the worst on which this could 
have happened, for we were rapidly approaching the 
archipelago. All afternoon it was clear, and before darkness 
settled down I climbed to the masthead and strained my 
eyes for any sight of land. There was none, and I reckoned 
it would be safe to proceed for a few more hours. In the 
event of the weather getting thicker, it was decided that we 
would heave-to and wait for daylight. 

I took the first watch from 6 to 10 p.m. The horizon was 
clear, and though there was no moon, the soft sheen of the 
Milky Way was sufficient to give us a good skyline. The 


breeze had dropped again, and the ship was barely moving 
through the water. 

Bill and I always split up the night watches between us, 
for Mr. Loy's eyes were useless after dark and he was 
unable to see the compass card. At ten o'clock Bill relieved 
me, and I went below to my bunk; but I had barely dropped 
asleep when I heard a yell of: "Land!" 

In a flash I was out of my bunk and up the companion- 
way and one glance showed me a flat coral atoll within half 
a cable's length ahead! 

I jammed the helm hard over and went about, for I could 
see that we were in a bight of the reef and not only had the 
coral dead ahead, but on our starboard beam as well. One 
mistake and the Idle Hour would have piled up on the 
treacherous ledge. 

Having sufficient wind to fill our canvas, we cleared the 
danger ahead and sailed on a course paralleling the reef 
which looked exactly like a rugged breakwater just above 
water level. For more than two hours we passed a whole 
string of islets—some bare, others with coconut palms 
growing upon them, but all barely raised above the level of 
the sea. Bill remained at the helm, and I had climbed to the 
masthead again and was conning the ship from there. 

Suddenly I saw a yellow light on the horizon. I decided it 
must be a light to a channel entrance, for out of the eighty 
or more islands in the archipelago, four of them have lights 
that are visible in a twenty-degree arc. 

However, it turned out to be nothing more than the 
rising moon, and mighty glad I was to see it. We could see 
the atolls more clearly by its light, and by four o'clock in the 
morning we had run past the western extremity of that 
particular group and headed south again. 

Dawn found us in open water once more, with no land in 
sight. Last night seemed like some wild dream—but it 
wasn't. I had the evidence of my hands, which were raw 
and bleeding from holding on to the wire stays at the 


masthead as the ship rolled with each wave that passed 
under her. 

I figured that we must have passed Aha or Peacock 
Island during the night, and if such were the case we 
should have picked up two more islands to starboard. I 
sighted coconut-trees on the horizon, but they were to port. 
Sailing Directions were useless, for the atolls in the 
Tuamotus are so identical in topography that the guide just 
states: "Aha is an atoll very similar to that last described." 
That is to say, they all look alike. 

This was more than disconcerting, for we had no way of 
accurately determining our longitude, and I was now 
uncertain of the latitude, as the sky had been overcast for 
the last three days when I wanted to get my noon sight. It 
seemed that we might be passing through the archipelago 
at one of a dozen different places, for the atolls are 
scattered in a string over seven hundred miles long. 

Shortly after midday we came upon some more of them, 
and skirted a palm-fringed island. We were rolling violently 
in the huge rollers that pounded and surged on the flat 
coral shelf. It was a big island, and from the masthead I 
could see the calm lagoon gleaming like a sheet of glass. 

All afternoon we were passing beautiful little islets 
covered profusely with tropical vegetation, and just before 
sunset we sighted two natives on the coral shelf and waved 
to them. They appeared rather shy, and after staring 
intently at us for a few minutes disappeared among the 
trees. 

We would have liked to land, if only to find out where we 
were, but there was no visible entrance to that particular 
lagoon. After thirty-eight days at sea the island looked very 
tempting, but it would have been sheer insanity to have 
tried to anchor outside. If anything had gone wrong, or the 
anchor had failed to hold, the Idle Hour would not have 
lasted five minutes among the tremendous combers 


breaking on the reef, and our voyage would have been 
abruptly ended. 

At dusk, we cleared the end of this atoll, which was some 
thirty miles long, and sailed into the darkness with the roar 
of the surf resounding in the distance. After our narrow 
escape of the night before we did not care to tempt 
Providence, and we stood double watch all night. 

Never was I so happy to see the dawn break. The night 
had been filled with suspense, wondering at every moment 
if we were to be caught on a lee shore, and yet not daring 
to heave-to for fear of the irregular currents that sweep to 
all points of the compass throughout the archipelago. 
Shortly after sunrise a cone-shaped island loomed up on the 
horizon, resembling a schooner under full sail, and I 
identified it in the "Pilot" as the volcanic island of 
Tapuaemanu. 

At noon, it was close ahead, and my noon sight showed 
us to be in the latitude of Tapuaemanu. This seemed pretty 
conclusive, and as the island is sixty odd miles west of 
Tahiti, we went about on the other tack—and remained on it 
for twelve hours, trying vainly to make headway against the 
south-east trades. 

At the end of that period we went about again for 
another twelve hours—the net result being that we 
returned to exactly the same spot as we had been at dawn 
the previous day. 

It was then that I re-read the Sailing Directions and 
found the following description of the island: “The hills are 
surrounded by a fertile plain, and the lower grounds 
abound in coconut-trees." A more detailed examination of 
the island showed that no lower ground was visible, as the 
slopes of the peak fell off into rocky cliffs which bordered 
the island on all sides. 

It then began to dawn on me that this might be Mehetia 
Island which is in the same latitude, but 60 miles east of 
Tahiti, so I looked up Mehetia in the Sailing Directions. They 


stated: "The only safe landing is opposite the native huts at 
the end of a pathway." 

This was hardly helpful, but after figuring and refiguring 
my dead reckoning, I decided that the island was Mehetia 
and not Tapuaemanu, and on that assumption changed our 
course. If I was wrong we would be heading for the 
Antarctic. Bill did not agree with me about the identity of 
the island, so we decided that if we did not pick up land in 
twenty-four hours we would turn back—though by then we 
would have got so far to leeward that it would have taken 
weeks to reach Tahiti beating against the trades. 

We were running before the huge seas with the wind on 
the port quarter, and Mr. Loy took over the tiller while I 
went forward to lower the flapping jib. As it was dusk our 
elderly passenger could not see the compass in the binnacle 
very well, and he got off his course. I saw that the ship was 
about to gybe and yelled at him to bring her up into the 
wind, but he was too confused to know what he was to do. I 
ran aft, with the Idle Hour jumping about like a cork, and 
slipping on the deck, smashed my hand on the steel 
companion-way. I was up in a moment and took over the 
helm just in time to save the mast, but I had damaged my 
hand badly, and during the night it swelled to twice its 
normal size. 

The twenty-four hours passed and no land had been 
sighted. Things were really serious now, for it would take us 
weeks to retrace our course, and I was partly incapacitated. 
Had I been mistaken about that island? Was it Mehetia 
which was sixty miles to windward of Tahiti, or was it 
Tapuaemanu, sixty miles to leeward? I decided to let the 
ship run with the trades for one more hour, and as we sped 
through the combers I thought dismally of the days and 
weeks it would take us to regain all those miles to windward 
if I had guessed wrongly. 

And then, on the horizon dead ahead, I saw the glorious 
peaks of Tahiti towering into the heavens! 


Never before or since has a landfall so thrilled me. I 
shouted until I was hoarse. For the first time in forty-four 
days I actually knew where we were! The Idle Hour had 
been guided through the Dangerous Archipelago by the 
grace of Almighty God. 

Moorea loomed up on the horizon to starboard, and soon 
we were rolling along abeam of Venus Point. A terrific sea 
was running now, and I got the backstays rigged before 
something carried away. As it was, the mizzen gaff lashing 
parted, and the heavy gaff was banging about in every 
direction. I was thankful we were not on the reef when this 
happened, or things might have been worse. 

The pilot launch met us just in time, for the wind failed 
as we got under the lee of Tahiti. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
TAHITI 


GLIDING into Papeete's glassy lagoon, we dropped 
anchor alongside the French training ship Zelee, and 
secured our stem to the quay by mooring-lines. 

We had grown so used to the continual violent motion of 
the ship, that we lurched about the place like drunkards 
when we first set foot ashore. Mr. Loy, in particular, found 
difficulty in walking at all. After forty-four days of 
precarious progress on all fours, he could hardly stand 
erect, and I had to hold him by the arm as his legs would 
occasionally fail him altogether. 

It took him a week before he could walk in a normal 
manner, and by that time he had left us for good and had 
taken up a temporary abode with a Tahitian family. He told 
me that his room was on the ground floor, and in 
consequence his quarters were constantly being invaded by 
dogs, cats, pigs and chickens. He found it disconcerting, but 
there were compensations, for one particular hen got into 
the habit of laying an egg under his bed every afternoon. 
He used to take it along to a Chinese restaurant, and have it 
cooked for his breakfast. 

I had been given a letter of introduction to Governor 
Soutot, and when I waited upon him, he very kindly 
commended me to the Commander of the Zelee, who 
invited me to be his guest on a four-day cruise to Tau Island, 
where some of the ship's company had been left to carry 
out a survey of the harbour. 

Needless to say, I jumped at it. It had always been a 
dream of mine to go sailing in a large schooner, and the 
Zelee was a really beautiful craft. 


I went aboard the next day, and from the poop watched 
the thirty-two bronze-coloured Tahitians who formed her 
crew man the windlass. With the anchor home, the stern 
lines were hauled in and under her jibs she began to slip 
out towards the channel. Sail after sail was set with speed 
and precision, and by the time she had cleared the barrier 
reef she made a lovely picture, with her snowy canvas 
towering up against the intense blue of the sky. 

I couldn't speak any Tahitian, and none of the crew could 
speak any English—not the King's English, anyway. Two or 
three of the sailors could manage a few words in pidgin 
English, but apart from that our exchange of ideas was 
mostly confined to pantomime. They were a friendly, smiling 
crowd however, and after a while I discovered that my 
smattering of Hawaiian was fairly well understood by them. 

It was a pleasant change for me to be a guest on a 
sailing vessel with no watches to keep and no cooking to do. 
It didn't seem right somehow to be able to sit down to 
meals which I had not prepared, and to get a full night's 
sleep every night. 

The Commander spoke very little English and 
understood less, so that our meals were somewhat silent 
ones. I did my best to keep a conversation going with what 
little French I knew, but no one could have called it 
sparkling; and through the six courses of dinner I was 
sometimes at my wits' end to think of something to say to 
break the dead silence. 

Solomon, a gigantic Tahitian, who was the champion 
heavyweight boxer of French Oceania, knew more English 
than any of the others, and I held long conversations with 
him. 

Noticing my swollen hand, he produced some ointment 
for it and offered to pull the finger out and set it properly. I 
declined the offer hurriedly, for though there was no doubt 
that he meant well, I was more than dubious as to his 
knowledge of what ought to be done. As a compromise he 


vigorously massaged the hand—an extremely painful 
process. I found out later that one of the bones was broken, 
and massage was the worst possible treatment I could have 
had. 

On the second day, the look-out sighted a row of coconut- 
trees on the skyline which marked our destination. As we 
drew closer I could see a submarine reef which formed the 
lee side of the lagoon with only a few inches of water 
covering it. Inside the reef the placid water displayed the 
most amazing colour effects in emerald green, opal and 
even scarlet. It was an incredible combination and such as 
no artist would have dared to reproduce, but it was worth 
coming this far to see. Actually everything about the atoll 
seemed unreal and ethereal in the thin air, from the 
transparently blue sky with its marvelous delicate hues 
above the lagoon, to the deep cobalt of the sea and the 
snow-white, yeasty-foam which marked the surrounding 
reef. 

We headed in through a break in the coral barrier, and 
dropped anchor in a quiet little cove; and by the time all the 
canvas had been taken in and furled, a heavily laden shore 
boat had come alongside. 

It was packed with a wild-looking crew of natives, 
dressed in paraus, who came swarming up over the side 
like so many pirates; and it was not for some time that I 
realized that they were the members of the ship's company 
who had been left behind to chart the cove! 

We went ashore later in the day to visit their camp, 
which consisted of the Zelee's old mainsail draped over a 
couple of leaning palms, and I took advantage of the 
opportunity to examine the lagoon more closely. It was a 
huge enclosed stretch of water more than twenty miles long 
and eight miles wide, and on three sides it was fringed by 
small islands, all connected by submarine coral reefs. At no 
place was the land more than eight feet above water. 


Land crabs were crawling all over the island, many of 
them living in fallen coconut husks, which covered the 
ground. The tropical foliage was so dense that I proceeded 
very slowly, but despite this luxuriance there was no soil, 
and the palms grew right out of the coral. 

All the fish in the lagoon were reputed to be poisonous, 
and I was informed that this was due to the fact that they 
fed upon the coral when it was in "bloom." Because of being 
isolated from the open sea by the "blooming" coral, the fish 
are unable to obtain their natural food, and this causes a 
chemical change in their bloodstream which makes them 
unfit for eating. On my return to the cove where the Zelee 
lay anchored, I came upon an open space surrounded by 
stone foundations, which I later learned from the crew were 
the remains of native dwellings which had been deserted 
for over a century. It is commonly believed that the natives 
died from eating the poisonous fish in the lagoon. 

When the boats had been hoisted in and the anchor was 
away I sighted a native cutter heading for a neighbouring 
atoll, and as she drew nearer we saw that she was loaded 
with soil. It was being taken to Aratika Island for the raising 
of yams and taro. It has to be replenished periodically, as 
hurricanes wash over the entire island every two years. The 
natives have to hold on to the palms for dear life, and many 
lives are lost when one of these deadly storms sweeps over 
an atoll. 

On our homeward voyage I made many new friends and 
several of the group we had picked up spoke fairly good 
English. For entertainment on board they had a dilapidated 
phonograph and an accordion; and Amo and Maru, two full- 
blooded Tahitians, played me numerous records. They had 
learned the words to many of the tunes in this manner, but 
their favourites were Hawaiian songs. 

They were all anxious for me to teach them the words of 
"I want to go back to my little grass shack", and begged me 
to sing it. My voice is the world's worst, but they applauded 


my pitiful efforts and made me repeat it again and again. It 
was surely ridiculous for me to be singing to these natives, 
who all had really wonderful voices. 

From some of the crew I heard of a personality I had 
long desired earnestly to meet. This was Alain Gerbault, 
whose exploits had first inspired me with the desire to 
travel to the South Seas. I was more keen to meet him than 
any other mariner of the seven seas, but I now heard that 
he was in the Marquesas and had been there for some time. 

At dinner that night I asked the Commander if there was 
any possibility of Gerbault paying Papeete a visit in the 
course of the next fortnight or so, but he told me that it was 
very unlikely. He said that he had left the Marquesas a year 
ago when the native celebrations of Bastille Day began, for 
apparently the famous sailor and former tennis star does 
not like crowds. He prefers to live with the natives in 
remote localities where the white man's civilization has left 
them unspoiled, and he had gone to Gambler, an island in 
the vicinity of Pitcairn. 

My disappointment at this information was short-lived, 
for upon our return to Papeete, one of the Zelee's crew 
pointed out a native who was standing on the quay as 
Etera, the man whom Robinson had taken most of the way 
round the world with him. Robinson was the author of Deep 
Water and Shoal, and his ketch—the Svaap —was almost 
identical with the Idle Hour. 

I hurriedly introduced myself to Etera, who told me that 
only the day before he had met Robinson on the quay 
looking down at the Idle Hour. The two had not met for over 
five years, and both had been attracted to my ketch by her 
resemblance to the Svaap. 

And then he told me that Alain Gerbault was also in port! 

I couldn't sleep that night for thinking how fortunate I 
was to have things work out so favourably for me. I had met 
Harry Pidgeon in Honolulu, and now I was actually going to 
meet Gerbault and Robinson! They had been my heroes for 


years, and the thought of seeing and talking to them filled 
me with excitement. 

Dawn found me stepping into the dinghy. I had found out 
that Gerbault had anchored over half a mile from the shore, 
and I pulled out to where his cutter lay. 

As I approached her cautiously, for fear of disturbing her 
owner at such an early hour, I eyed her intently. She was a 
double-ender, I saw, cutter-rigged and with a Marconi 
mainsail. Her hull was painted black, and I had never seen a 
small sea-going craft with more beautiful lines. She had 
been built to his own design throughout, and a marvelous 
job he had made of her. 

While I was gazing at her, Gerbault himself appeared 
from below, and stared at me with some annoyance. No 
doubt he resented this intrusion on his privacy, for he had 
purposely anchored his craft at some distance from the 
shore to escape prying eyes, and here I was pulling round 
him in circles. 

Taking my courage in hand, I greeted him in halting 
French, to which he replied briefly; and then I took the 
plunge and told him that it was due to his inspiration that I 
was now Sailing the South Seas in the Idle Hour. 

He said nothing to this for some moments, eyeing me 
intently, and then he abruptly invited me to come aboard. 

I claimed his interest immediately by talking of Henry 
Pidgeon, whom he had met at Panama several years before. 
He wanted to know what he was doing now, and I told him. I 
also told him that Robinson was now in Tahiti. Being 
convinced of my bona fides by this time he proceeded to 
show me over his cutter, having first extracted a promise 
that I would not publish any of its unique features. No 
details of the vessel had leaked out till then, for Gerbault 
had guarded his secret well, intending to use them as 
material for his next book. Without betraying my promise, I 
can say that I have never seen a thirty-five foot sea-going 
craft with so many units of original equipment as had this 


vessel. Her owner had spared no expense. During his 
voyage round the world he had envisioned an ideal craft— 
his dream ship—and this was his attempt to realize it. 

He had obtained the money for her construction by the 
publication of his books in English, French, German, 
Swedish, Spanish, Japanese and other languages. She was 
named after himself—the Alain Gerbault—but the name did 
not appear on the hull. 

In the course of our conversation I was forced to admit 
that I had read none of his books and did not even know 
they had been published in America, whereupon he 
presented me with two of them— Quest of the Sun and 
Gospel of the Sun. 

I saw a good deal of him after this, and on one occasion 
he came over in his Berthon collapsible boat, loaded down 
with rope. He had just received a consignment of new 
running gear from France, and he made me a present of 
the old rope. The tarred hemp line which he had used in 
sailing his cutter out from France had more wear in it than 
my new manila line, and I accepted it gratefully. 

Realizing that I was traveling without the soundest 
financial backing—as he had done on his first cruise—he 
very kindly gave me a hand with several jobs aboard the 
Idle Hour. He liked my craft, saying that it appeared heavily 
constructed and well fitted out. Altogether he was 
amazingly kind and helpful. 

The great French holiday which celebrates the fall of the 
Bastille, fell two days later, and the entire island went en 
fete. Two French warships which were lying in the harbour 
were dressed overall by day and brilliantly illuminated 
when darkness fell, and in honour of the occasion I had 
dressed the /d/e Hour with all her signal flags and flew the 
French tricolour at the masthead. 

Natives and whites alike joined in the celebrations, and 
many were the processions and parades which took place 
during the course of the Quatorze Juillet. 


As darkness settled down over the harbour, everyone 
headed towards an adjacent area where the competitive 
performances were to take place. These consisted of group 
singing and dancing, and I found them both beautiful and 
interesting—being unlike anything I had seen in Hawaii. 
One odd feature of the dancing was that the men were very 
much better performers than the women. 

Gay crowds of Tahitians from all neighbouring islands 
camped in Papeete during the entire week of the festival. At 
various booths, paraus, knives, canned butter, and even 
live-stock, were raffled off or won with the spin of the 
wheel; and it was amusing to see a young Tahitian maiden 
clad in her costume of grass, carting off a five-gallon can of 
gasoline which she had won. Still more absurd was it to see 
a tourist in white flannels bearing a wriggling, squealing 
pig under his arm, which had fallen to him as a prize. 

Alain Gerbault paid me another visit during the 
celebrations, and we went out for a drive and to see Charles 
Nordhoff—co-author of the Mutiny on the Bounty. Gerbault 
had met him in France where he and his collaborator, 
James Norman Hall, were flying in the Lafayette Squadron 
during the World War. Gerbault, who was a flying ace, 
entertains considerable admiration for the two Americans, 
as they were fighting with the Allies long before the United 
States entered the conflict. 

Charles Nordhoff has resided in Tahiti for years, and 
during that period he has accumulated a remarkable 
collection of tropical birds which he showed us. He also had 
the plans of a schooner which he had designed for himself, 
and which he hoped to have constructed in the near future. 

Gerbault left me here as he had a luncheon engagement 
with the last living grand-daughter of Queen Pomare V, of 
Tahiti; and I lunched with the famous author. He told me 
stories of fishing in the tropics and related incidents of 
catching huge game fish like the marlin, sword-fish and 
tuna. His living-room is decorated with beautiful murals in 


natural colours of dozens of local varieties, with the brilliant 
yellow-and-black striped humahumanukanukapaa 
predominating. This latter fish is nothing much so far as 
size goes, but it certainly has a whale of a name! 

Nordhoff was busily engaged with his co-author writing 
their new book: Hurricane. The theme of this new yarn, 
based upon actual experience, is magnificent; and as both 
the authors five in the islands, they have brought to their 
work an authenticity of detail and a feeling for their 
characters which are all too often lacking in the fiction of 
today. 





William Albert Robinson and Alain Gerbault 


Gerbault called for me again in the late afternoon, and 
we went on to see Robinson, who had invited us both to 
dinner. His house conforms to the Samoan fale, being oval 
in shape and built on a red cement foundation, with tree 


trunks of tua wood supporting the thatched roof. The inner 
walls of bedrooms, living-room and bathroom, are made of 
native woven mats; and behind the main house is another 
similarly constructed building, which is used as a kitchen. 

It was the most sensibly constructed tropical home I had 
ever seen, for the average European dwelling on the islands 
has a galvanized iron roof which makes the inside hotter 
than a greenhouse. 

Our host had married a charming young lady with whom 
he had set off for a honeymoon in the Svaap—the 32-foot 
ketch in which he had circumnavigated the globe. In the 
Galapagos he had had an acute attack of appendicitis. A 
fishing trawler radioed the mainland, describing his critical 
condition, and a destroyer and seaplanes were sent out 
from Panama in the nick of time to save him. It was a close 
call, and when he recovered, he continued his honeymoon 
via steamer to Tahiti. And he had remained here ever since. 

It was a memorable evening which I spent with the two 
celebrated navigators, but their talk of strange landfalls 
and distant seas set me itching to renew my own cruise. Up 
till now I had been delayed with my broken hand, but once I 
had got this set at the local hospital, I began to make 
preparations for getting under way again. My late elderly 
passenger had had his fill of small boat sailing and 
departed; and Bill had had to return to the States shortly 
after our arrival. I therefore decided to ship a Tahitian crew, 
as Robinson had done, for I was not hermit enough to wish 
to sail alone like Alain Gerbault. 

There was no lack of material, for I had many requests 
from Europeans, half-castes and Tahitians who wanted to 
join me; but most of them appeared unsuitable from the 
beginning and I stalled them off. More often than not I 
would be scrubbing or painting the topsides when the 
prospective "world-cruiser" hove in sight, and he would ask 
to see the owner, mistaking me for a paid hand. I would 
inquire what he wanted, without actually denying that I was 


the owner, and when he had set forth his request to join the 
ship, would tell him that that gentleman would be back in a 
few days. I thus saved myself the painful and lengthy 
performance of refusing many a persistent youth who was 
determined to join me or die in the attempt. 

For several days a Tahitian lad had been hanging around 
the quay just astern of the ship and one day he heard me 
talking to a friend and gathered enough from our 
conversation to convince him that I was the owner. 

He wanted to go away on a boat, he said, and as I rather 
liked the look of him, I made it my business to find out 
something more about him. He had no parents whose 
consent would be necessary, but there was an elder brother 
who seemed to be his guardian. Denny Huri was his name, 
and he had worked on steamers around the Tuamotus, 
Marquesas, and Bora Bora. He had even made one trip to 
Mexico, and this was all to the good, for he thus realized 
that the world was not comprised of local islands and there 
would be less chance of his becoming homesick. 

I decided to give him a chance and had him aboard for a 
couple of days. And then the snag appeared. Every night 
something was missing. He had sticky fingers and it seemed 
that he just couldn't leave other people's property alone, so 
I shot him back on to the beach again. 

Then Etera, Robinson's late Tahitian shipmate, wanted to 
join me, I was deterred from accepting him by the fact that 
in his book, Robby mentions time and again how his "crew" 
was thrown into various jails for drunken and disorderly 
conduct. 

He was very persistent, and hung round for about a 
week. Then, one day he was missing. Several days later he 
turned up once more— but this time with a huge bandage 
wound round his head. 

“Too much beer!" he explained airily, when I asked him 
what it was all about. And that definitely ruled him out. 


I was almost resigned to following in Gerbault's footsteps 
and sailing alone, when he advised me to try in one of the 
remoter islands, where the Tahitians were not spoiled by 
the white man's civilization. 

I was down to my last dollar by this time, and something 
had to be done to replenish the exchequer. Tahiti is 
notoriously known as "the college-boy's Waterloo," for many 
youngsters have got so far and no farther. Time and again 
the finances have run out here; the yacht has had to be sold 
to pay off the creditors; and another world cruise has been 
checked off the list. 

To carry on my cruise I needed some hard cash. I had 
just enough in my pocket to pay the pilot dues, and that was 
all. I needed a fresh stock of canned provisions if I wanted 
to carry on. Just then the Director, the Fahnestock brothers' 
65-foot Gloucester schooner, sailed into the lagoon. 

With advance royalties from a book still to be published, 
and magazine writing contracts, the Fahnestocks seemed 
adequately financed for an extended world cruise. 
Contrasting my desperate poverty with this well-equipped 
expedition, I felt like selling out and going home. 

I was pondering over my troubles when Sam Elbert and 
Bill Bamber, two Americans, came aboard. They offered to 
share expenses in return for passage to Samoa. This was a 
life saver, for now I had the wherewithal to purchase the 
necessary provisions to carry on my cruise. 

One beautiful August day the steady trades filled our 
sails as we cleared the lee of Tahiti's towering mountains. 
The majestic tree-clad slopes dwindled in size and the 
coconut-trees bordering the lagoons were soon lost from 
sight behind the spray of the huge Pacific rollers which 
thunder eternally on the barrier reef. 

The gem of all the South Sea Islands dropped slowly 
astern. As I gazed at the lofty mountain tops which were 
already becoming enveloped in grey cloud masses, I felt 
heavy-hearted at having left it. There is a call of the islands 


—and I had just left the most perfect Eden. Nature has 
endowed this paradise with such a profusion of her fruits 
that none—even the poorest—go hungry. Should I ever 
return? 

It was good-bye to Papeete, but not to the islands; for we 
were making a number of calls in the group. With the 
picturesque island of Moorea abeam to starboard, we 
entered Papotei Bay by a narrow pass in the reef which is 
marked by the remains of a French man o' war. Once inside 
we proceeded up the bay that cuts the island almost in half, 
with towering volcanic peaks, precipitous cliffs and jagged 
knife-edges of rock on either side. The rugged scenery is 
almost too theatrical for reality and Captain Cook wrote in 
his diary that it was the most enchanting bay he had ever 
seen in his extensive world explorations. 

We dropped anchor close in to the eastern shore off an 
attractive native house built beneath towering palms; and 
here we became acquainted with a Mr. Wessel, a Dane, who 
had done what many dream of doing. He had sailed from his 
northern home to the South Seas. 

In Moorea, he found his dream island. He sold his yacht, 
bought property and constructed a native mansion. The 
main supports of the house are made of coconut-tree 
trunks; the floor is of coral cement; and the walls are 
copper-screened to keep out insects. Trophies from his 
many cruises adorn the walls of the living-room. 

He has a 40-foot power boat to communicate with 
Papeete, and for deep-sea fishing; and canoes and ponies in 
his island paradise for his children's use. Incidentally, it was 
in Papotei Bay that Harry Pidgeon almost gave up his world 
cruise. 

Our call here was of brief duration, and soon we were 
slipping out of the bay again. It was hard to tear oneself 
away from so much beauty, but once outside, the lust for 
further discovery beckoned me on. 


Our next call was at Huahine, the first of the leeward 
islands. On its eastern coast the motu— or reef —was steep- 
to, allowing us to sail very close to the shore the for the 
entire length of the island. The beach of glistening coral 
sand was whiter than any I had seen on Tahiti. We beat our 
way through Tiare Pass and into Fare Harbour. 

This port is seldom visited and natives thronged the dock 
awaiting our landing. It was here that I first started trading 
in old-fashioned style, for I had equipped myself with a 
certain amount of cheap goods. For two necklaces I got a 
chicken, eight eggs and a string of native beads; while for 
two more I received two breadfruit, twelve papai and two 
bunches of bananas. In exchange for a_ bottle of 
Woolworth's perfume I got a quart of coconut oil perfumed 
with tiare; and for two boxes of matches and a package of 
Tahitian tobacco, we were given a score of drinking nuts. 

This was just a start. The news spread like wildfire, and 
we were soon surrounded with canoes containing every 
imaginable saleable and unsaleable object. One energetic 
youth went out and gathered more than two hundred 
oranges and presented them to us in exchange for some 
tobacco and a packet of raisins—which latter are a great 
delicacy in the remoter islands. We felt it was a pity that 
Luther Burbank died before he experimented on these 
South Sea oranges, for they are full of seeds and the skin is 
so tough that a sharp knife is required to peel the fruit. Also 
they spoil more readily than those grown for the European 
market, for the intense heat of the tropics shortens the life 
of the picked fruit. 

While we were here we went inland and visited a most 
primitive settlement. One might have imagined that one 
was in the wilds of New Guinea or Borneo, for the bamboo 
huts were built on stilts over the water's edge and were 
almost identical with those of Papua. This was in marked 
contrast with Tahiti where sheet metal and deal boards are 
commonly used in the native house. 


We left at dawn on the following day for Raiatea. As 
gasoline is so dear, I always make it a practice to sail 
whenever possible in order to conserve my fuel supply for 
emergencies, but on this occasion the practice nearly 
brought us to grief. As we sailed out of the narrow bight the 
wind suddenly shifted. I tried to gybe but the lashings 
holding the mizzen sail to the boom fouled on the sheet-line 
cleat, heading my boat straight for the reef. Luckily I had a 
sheath knife handy and cut the foul sheetline adrift. Freeing 
the mizzen and altering our course we cleared the jagged 
coral by inches. 

With the strong trades dead astern, we soon neared the 
immense barrier reef that surrounds the two volcanic 
islands of Tahaa and Raiatea. Since the latter island is thirty 
miles in circumference and the former something over 
fifteen miles, some idea may be gained of the magnitude of 
the reef that enclosed them both. This gigantic barrier is 
one of the best specimens to be found in the South Seas. It 
is so far out from shore around Tahaa that a 300-foot 
warship can cruise around the island inside the reef. We 
entered the south pass, sailing between the Taoru and 
Tetaro islets. These two motus, covered with coconut-trees, 
are on each extremity of the reef, forming excellent 
markers for the two sides of the pass. 

Once inside the lagoon we glided forward on an even 
keel. In these clear waters one can see six fathoms down 
and observe the shape of the branching coral as distinctly 
as though it were no more than a couple of feet away. 

Many sailing canoes with huge platforms on their 
outriggers were skimming about. Each canoe was manned 
by half a dozen Tahitians who shift themselves about on the 
platform as human ballast. The helmsman has the most 
difficult task, for one wrong motion of the gigantic rudder- 
paddle would be sufficient to capsize the flimsy vessel. He 
must also be a man of great strength to wield it, for as a 
rule it weighs over a hundred and fifty pounds. 


All the market produce that is brought to Utoria, 
Raiatea's chief port, is carried in these vessels, and despite 
their lightness of build, they are perfectly capable of taking 
on a load of two tons of copra. Having no draught, they skim 
the surface of the water like a flying-fish and they are about 
the fastest sailing craft afloat—making better than twenty 
knots under favourable conditions. 

Dozens of them passed us, making their way into Utoria. 
They were loaded with pigs, copra, goats, pineapples—and 
one even had a young steer aboard. 

Winding in and out among them we passed Raiatea and 
headed for the tiny settlement of Tiva, on the island of 
Tahaa, where a Belgian friend of mine was stationed. 

My friend came out to meet us in a canoe and piloted us 
into a tiny cove where we anchored in eight fathoms, and 
then proceeded ashore with him. He was engaged in 
oceanic research work and had been there for several 
months, studying the unusual reef formations in the vicinity. 
The native chief had built him a tiny hut of bamboo which 
projected over the sea; and near by, his tiny collapsible 
boat, schooner rigged, was moored to a miniature wharf 
which some of the boys had constructed for him. 

We spent the evening with him, and after dark returned 
in the dinghy to the cove where the Idle Hour had been 
anchored. To my dismay we could not find her! 

I pulled about in the darkness blindly, utterly at a loss to 
think what had become of her. And then I suddenly spotted 
a black object some distance away and pulled feverishly 
towards it. Sure enough it was the Idle Hour and she was 
drifting fast towards the reef. 

The moment we got alongside I rushed forward and 
hurriedly let out more chain, which checked her progress. 
It appeared that she had dragged her anchor off the 
shallow coastal shelf and drifted into the deeper water of 
the lagoon, with the anchor hanging uselessly at the end of 
the chain. It was a narrow escape, for in another five or ten 


minutes she would have been on the outer reef. After that 
incident I was a bit skeptical of depending solely on local 
advice. 

Before leaving Tiva, we met the local missionary who 
was a converted Tahitian. He was very much against all 
dancing and sport, as these invariably entailed feasts with a 
consequent reduction of the offerings to the church. 
However, my host wanted us to see a Tahitian hula 
performed in its native environment, and after much 
coaxing the girls came out and in a few minutes their 
supple limbs were performing the sensuous movements of 
the dance. But we were not to see it in its entirety, for the 
beating of the drums awoke the missionary, who appeared 
on the scene with a powerful torch to see if any of his flock 
were participating in the banned dance. A panic ensued 
and the girls fled as soon as he appeared. The penalty of 
discovery would have been public disgrace in front of the 
congregation on the following Sunday. 

My Belgian friend had done much to improve the 
conditions of the little community. Shortly after his arrival 
he had tapped a spring and cemented it in, thus providing 
the community with a supply of pure drinking water. 
Previously, they had drawn their water from a mud hole 
which not infrequently dried up during the dry season. He 
gave gramophone concerts on certain evenings during the 
week, and being medically qualified his services were in 
constant demand for all kinds of ailments. 

Naturally he was extremely popular and it was through 
him that we eventually saw a Aula. The first attempt having 
been thwarted by the missionary, he made arrangements 
for a full performance on the last night of our visit. At first 
the natives were somewhat hesitant, fearing their pastor's 
comment on the coming Sunday; but once they were on the 
dancing ground they threw themselves into the 
performance with enthusiasm—enjoying it every bit as 


much as we did. If the Polynesian ceases to dance, he 
ceases to live. 





Bora Bora Dancing 


The dance is a part of his life, as can be seen even at 
religious services. Naturally, the missionaries do not 
prohibit the singing of hymns and one can see that the 
music is unconsciously regarded by the worshippers as an 
adjunct to an imaginary dance. Their feet tap to the rhythm 
of the air and shoulders will sway and arms swing to and fro 
while they are singing. I firmly believe that the majority of 
the congregation go to church merely for the sake of the 
music. Blending their voices in beautiful harmony they can 
release some of their suppressed emotions in this way. 
Since the coming of the missionary it has been dinned into 
them that it is not only evil to dance, but even to think or 
talk about it, and in this way the new religion has destroyed 
all the ancient arts that have previously kept the natives 
occupied, for in some odd way the dance was the root 


motive of all their art. Nowadays it is difficult to find an 
island where the natives make tapa, or do the wood-carving 
which was common fifty years ago. 

I had planned to meet Alain Gerbault in Bora Bora. He 
had sailed from Tahiti a fortnight before our departure, and 
for fear of missing him we had to bid farewell to our many 
new friends on Tahaa. Finding that we could not be 
persuaded to prolong our visit they made us presents of 
drinking nuts, fresh fruit and fish, and as the Idle Hour got 
her anchor up, the school was dismissed and we could hear 
the children cheering us as we cleared the path in the 
barrier reef. 

Once outside and in the open sea, we headed straight for 
the north-western extremity of the reef which encircles 
Bora Bora. This coral formation extends four miles out to 
sea and is completely awash; and at night-time it is highly 
dangerous to approach. 

It is this incessant variation of dangers with each landfall 
that plays upon the nerves of the South Sea navigator. No 
sooner has one become acquainted with the peculiar perils 
of one port of call than one leaves to encounter an entirely 
new set of dangers at the next. Most people have the idea 
that the long passages at sea are the most arduous feature 
of sailing in a small boat. But such is not the case. In open 
water the work is straightforward and one does not worry 
about drifting ashore during the night, or hitting some rock 
that has been omitted from the chart. 

We rounded the barrier reef and ran for the entrance. 
There was no danger here at all events, for this is one of the 
widest passes in all French Oceania, and the great lagoon of 
Bora Bora is comparable only to that of the finest harbour 
in the entire South Seas— that of Samoa. 

We beat our way up a lagoon and dropped our anchor 
astern of the Alain Gerbault. I went aboard to see him and 
he told me that he had blown out his mainsail in a gale on 
the passage from Tahiti and was now awaiting a new set of 


linen sails that had been ordered from France. The delay 
did not worry him unduly as he was now finishing his new 
book and was glad enough to have a quiet spell. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
TIMI 


WHILE cruising on the French training ship Zelee, I had 
made friends with the cook, William Buchin; and I was now 
the bearer of a note of introduction to his mother, who runs 
the only hotel on Bora Bora. 

There was no difficulty in finding the house, as it is the 
only two-storied building on the island; and having 
introduced myself, Madame Buchin invited us to supper 
that evening. I was glad that Sam had been included in the 
invitation, for he could speak perfect Tahitian, and he acted 
as interpreter in the subsequent proceedings. 

This was a much more important occasion than I 
guessed at the time, for it was on that evening that I met 
Timi Tefaoora. 





Timi Tefaoora 


He was the son of Madame Buchin by her first husband, 
and was a stalwart lad of fifteen, who had just finished his 
schooling. Young as he was, he was so well-grown and 
strong that he might easily have passed for eighteen or 
nineteen; and Gerbault, who knew the family, told me that 
his father had been a direct descendant of the warrior 


chiefs of Bora Bora, who had dominated the entire 
archipelago and were renowned for their courage. 

The moment I saw him, I realized that here was my ideal 
sailing companion; and when I intimated that I would like to 
take him with me on a cruise round the world, he was all 
eagerness to come. 

It was not a matter to be decided upon in a moment, 
however, and I knew he had no notion of what it all 
entailed; so after a delicious supper of native foods cooked 
in Tahitian style, we went for a stroll beside the lagoon and 
discussed things fully. Sam did all the talking for me, and 
put everything to Timi just as though I were talking to the 
boy myself. 

Firstly, I got him to explain all the hardships he would 
have to endure aboard the ship. He would miss his regular 
meals; he would suffer cold and stormy weather; he would 
be among people who spoke a different language. In such a 
small boat, we would have to conserve our drinking water; 
there would be long periods at sea without even sighting 
land; and he would have to work at times under 
uncomfortable conditions. 

To all this, he smiled and answered: "Eh." (Yes.) I 
expected him to make some inquiries on his own account, 
but no—he just took everything for granted. Sam said that 
he was anxious to accompany me, and that was all about it. 

Then I went on to explain the terms upon which we 
would be sailing. To begin with, I was not rich. I was 
particularly anxious to impress this upon him, as all 
Tahitians—and a good many other people—are always 
under the impression that a yachtsman must necessarily be 
wealthy. I explained that he would always have plenty to 
eat, and I would buy him clothing; but he would go with me 
as a companion, and not as a hired hand. I would take him 
ashore with me whenever possible, but he would get no 
salary for his services. (Actually this meant little to him, as 
he had no idea of the value of money and had never 


possessed a franc in his life. But months later, when we 
could talk a common language, he told me that in spite of all 
that Sam had said, he was still under the impression that I 
was a very rich man!) 

He agreed to everything, but I still hesitated for I knew 
that it was impossible to convey to him in words a full 
conception of what he was taking on. To him, the world was 
a series of islands like Bora Bora. Tahiti was one; France 
was another. New Zealand was an island that provided 
canned beef and butter; and America yet another island, 
from which came an occasional yacht like mine. They were 
merely larger editions of Tahaa and Raiatea, which could be 
seen on a clear day from Bora Bora. 

With such a vague outlook on the world, how could I 
expect a Tahitian lad who had never been off his island to 
comprehend the decision he was making? What if he should 
become homesick after a month away from Bora Bora? 

And yet I wanted to take him. I was positive that he was 
anxious to come. And he looked to be as courageous and 
trustworthy as he was stalwart and good-natured. Also, he 
was not too old to be taught how to do things, for he was 
still in the malleable age. I would have none of the 
difficulties which would be bound to arise with an older 
man, of trying to teach new habits to displace old ones. 

Of course it was necessary to obtain the permission of 
his mother. On the next occasion of our being invited to 
dinner at their home, my interpreter took the opportunity 
of asking Madame Buchin— late Madame Tefaoora—the 
important question. 

It was a strange situation. There we were, sitting at the 
same table, and it had just been proposed to her that I 
should take her son to be my companion around the world. 
And yet I couldn't speak a word to either of them! 

She looked at me for a while in silence, and then she 
began to ask questions. Through Sam I promised to look 
after her fifteen-year-old boy as though he were my own 


brother. He would not be just a member of the crew such as 
he might have been on a larger vessel. He would be my 
protege and companion, and I his guardian. 

She looked at me again, summing me up, and I would 
have given anything to be able to talk to her direct. Then, 
through the medium of our interpreter, she gave the 
necessary permission, adding: "It will be so much better 
when you and Timi can talk together." 

I believe she had perfect faith in me, and for my part I 
always did my utmost to fulfil my promises. 

Then I had to obtain the necessary permission from the 
authorities, and the local gendarme informed me that it 
would be necessary for Timi, his mother and me, to go to 
Utoria, on Raiatea, to see the Administrator. This was a 
dead beat against the strong south-east trades, but 
fortunately a local cutter was setting off that evening. 

She was a ramshackle 50-foot vessel called the Tiare 
Tahiti, and she leaked like a sieve. They had to pump her 
out every hour, or the rising water would have ruined the 
copra that filled the cabin as well as all the available deck 
space except around the helm and the big pump. 

All the next morning we sat on the fuming copra and 
baked in the sun. The Chinese, who was the supercargo, 
was deathly sick, and Timi's mother was heartily wishing 
herself back on dry land. Timi adapted himself to the 
conditions admirably, and took his turn at the helm as well 
as the bilge pump. 

Upon reaching Utoria the necessary formalities were 
complied with; certain forms were filled in; and Timi had 
official sanction to join the American yacht Idle Hour. 

We returned to Bora Bora and during the rest of our 
stay, Timi arrived aboard every morning with a string of fish 
and an invitation to dinner at his home in the evening. The 
news that he had joined the Idle Hour spread rapidly, and 
soon I had dozens more applicants. I made it clear that I 
could take only one, and Timi was instantly envied by every 


boy on the island. One lad offered him his brand-new canoe 
if he would let him go in his stead, and another tried to 
bribe him to exchange with an accumulation of American 
clothing he had collected from years of trading fruits and 
curios for odd shirts and pants from passing yachtsmen. 

One morning Timi made it clear that he wanted to know 
my name. I told him, and he then intimated that he would 
like to have my Christian name spelled out. I printed it for 
him on a scrap of paper. Towards evening he came off in a 
canoe from the quay, bringing Sam who had been ashore 
for a hike up the mountain. He greeted me with: "Dwight, 
come and eat!" They were the first words he had ever 
uttered in English, and I afterwards learned that Sam had 
taught them to him. 

He then showed me the sole of one of his broad feet. He 
had cut DWIGHT an eighth of an inch deep in the proud 
skin with an old razor blade! Having gone barefooted all his 
life, his feet were roughened with a growth of three eighths 
of an inch of proud flesh and it was in this that he had done 
his carving. 

It was time for us to make ready for our departure. We 
pulled up alongside the jetty to fill our water tanks, as we 
would not have an opportunity to take on water again until 
the middle of October-two months hence. We were planning 
to visit Penrhyn, Manihiki and Suvorov—atolls remotely 
scattered up near the Equator in the Cook group—and as 
they are low islands, water would not be obtainable. 

Timi went out to gather bananas for our trip. He also 
gathered taro, breadfruit and oranges. In the meantime all 
his relations were making ready a big feast in honour of his 
departure. The backyard of the hotel was fixed up with 
coconut leaves decked around all the doorways and houses. 
We were given wreaths of flowers on our arrival, and I had 
my head anointed with coconut oil, scented with the Tiare 
Tahiti and gardenia. Instead of the conventional tablecloth 


we had tea leaves sprinkled with flower blossoms, and three 
baskets of wild flowers hung over the table. 

The feast began with raw fish prepared in lime sauce 
and onions. Then each person had a huge wooden bowl 
placed in front of him, half filled with coconut milk to drink; 
and there followed delicious fried fish, sucking pig cooked 
in the hemu, taro, breadfruit, chicken, yams, and everything 
imaginable in the way of native food. 

To climax the feast, Timi's mother had made a big cake. 
It was covered with thick chocolate icing, and was the first I 
had enjoyed since leaving Honolulu. 

By this time we were so full that for a while we were 
content to sit, but presently someone began the favourite 
Tahitian tune of Papio. One after another joined in the 
Singing and very soon a Uuru was in full swing. 

Four native boys stand close together in the centre 
during this dance making strange noises like the sound 
made by tapping a gourd. Guitars strike up the melody and 
all join in dancing around the boys in the centre. The 
couples dance hand in hand stopping at intervals for a brief 
hula, and the whole thing is performed so strenuously that 
after fifteen minutes of it everyone sits down to rest for a 
spell. In these intervals I played Hawaiian records on my 
gramophone. None of the Hawaiian melodies are quick 
enough in tempo for the Tahitian dancing, but they enjoyed 
the pieces and wanted me to continue playing all night. 

At midnight, the whole party accompanied me down to 
the docks. We had planned to sail in the morning, but just 
as we were going aboard Mama Buchin informed me that 
heavy seas were breaking on the reef and suggested that 
we should delay our departure for another day. She invited 
us to dinner on the morrow, promising to prepare banana 
poi-a rare delicacy. The bribe intrigued me, but I could see 
that the real reason was that she did not wish her son to go 
quite so soon. We shouted across to a cutter which had just 
come in, and they reported that the sea was calm outside. I 


turned to Mama Buchin and told her gently that poi or no 
poi we must leave in the morning. 

At dawn, Sam went ashore to collect Timi and his 
belongings. He brought his fish spear, his model canoes and 
his little bundle of clothing, all wrapped in a pario. When he 
had disposed of them down below, I took him ashore again 
to bid his family farewell. 

It was plain to see that they had not slept a wink all 
night, having talked and talked till the break of day. His 
mother was in tears. Never before had I seen her with 
anything but a broad smile on her good-natured face, and it 
was pathetic to find her in this condition. 

Accompanied by all the relatives—some thirty in number 
—we went down to the dock, and there matters became 
worse. They began an infinitely melancholy chant— 
mournful and beautiful—that had me reduced to tears. It 
was the most touching parting I had ever seen or imagined, 
and I was glad to get it over. As Timi and I stepped into our 
little dinghy to pull away, his sister gave me a beautifully 
woven hat, made of pandanus and coconut grown on their 
land. 

On our way to the Idle Hour I bade my final farewell to 
Alain Gerbault, and once aboard the ship we lost no time in 
breaking out the anchor and hoisting sail. In order not to 
prolong our leave-taking with the distant group of Timi's 
relatives, I started up our motor and headed straight out to 
the passage. We blew three farewell blasts on the foghorn 
as we cleared the wide entrance—perhaps never to see 
beautiful Bora Bora again. Perhaps—but I still have dreams 
of returning there some day. 

We headed for Maupiti, thirty-two miles to the west. As 
there was hardly a breath of wind, we had to use the motor 
all the way in order to avoid being swept south by the 
currents. In one respect, however, we were fortunate in this 
lack of wind, for during the regular trades it is impossible to 
get in or out of Maupiti Pass. Waves break completely 


across the narrow channel and had we made the attempt in 
those circumstances we would have been swept up on to 
the lee reef which extends directly inshore from the outer 
lip of the windward bight. In fact, only the week before, one 
of the two local cutters was badly damaged in this way and 
two natives were drowned and their bodies torn to ribbons 
on the jagged coral. 

This overlapping of the two points of the reef is very 
deceptive and it is not until one is abeam of the opening 
that it can be seen at all. Even then it is so narrow that 
sitting in the cockpit I could have tossed a peanut on to the 
coral on either side. 

Once inside the lagoon, strong currents cut our speed 
down to a crawl as we proceeded towards the high bluff of 
Maupiti Island proper. It was getting dark rapidly, and we 
had three miles to go to the anchorage off the village. It was 
tricky going, for the lagoon abounds in patches of barely 
submerged coral; but we had wriggled tortuously around 
the worst of these dangers when there was a jar from 
forward and the Idle Hour stopped dead! 

Mercifully we had gone aground on the only sand bar in 
the lagoon. It was now so dark that it was impossible to see 
the nature of the bottom, but no sooner had we backed off 
from the sand bar than a number of canoes arrived. Left to 
myself I would have anchored where I was for the night, but 
one of the men clambered aboard and proceeded to pilot us 
into the proper anchorage. 

We let go off the jetty, and secured our stern from 
swinging by lines made fast to the quay. It was completely 
dark by the time we had secured the stem lines, but I could 
dimly see that the battered landing-stage was jammed with 
Tahitians. It seemed that the majority of the inhabitants of 
the island had come to see our arrival and I could hear 
many of them saying something like "Meaw." It sounded 
rather like cat language, but I later learned that meaw in 
Tahitian means: "Very good." 


By way of entertaining them I got out the gramophone 
and started playing some records, and as I did so more and 
more of them came over to the ship from the landing-stage 
in canoes. At the time I hardly realized how many had come 
aboard, but later, when I brought the Colman lamp on deck 
and suggested that they dance a Aula ashore, at least fifty 
clambered back into the canoes. 

Brisk trading started before breakfast the next morning. 
As the two local cutters had been kept in the lagoon for 
over three weeks, all the village was short of European 
foodstuffs, and we traded flour and sugar for fresh fruit, 
chickens, and eggs. 

In the old days, only a whaler, blown far off its course, or 
some wandering man-of-war, called at these remote isles. A 
visiting ship belonging to the white man was a rare event, 
and great was the excitement and lavish the hospitality 
extended to the stranger. As Jack London described more 
than three decades ago: 


I have received hospitality in this world at the hands of 
all sorts of races in all sorts of places, but never have I 
received hospitality equal to that of the brown-skinned 
couple of French Oceania. It would be impossible to 
enumerate the hundreds of little acts of consideration they 
performed during the few days of our intercourse. Let it 
suffice for me to say that of all hospitality and 
entertainment I have known, in no case was theirs not only 
not excelled, but in no case was it quite equalled. Perhaps 
the most delightful feature of it was that it was due to no 
training, to no complex social ideas, but that it was the 
untutored and spontaneous outpouring from their hearts. 


The Polynesians, as a race, have still many of these 
characteristics, but most of them have been spoiled by 
contact with our shoddy civilization. Ruthless traders have 
exploited the open-hearted natives; unscrupulous 


missionaries, practising everything but Christianity in the 
name of God, have altered the Tahitian's reception of the 
stranger. A visiting boat used to be thrilling, but today, with 
dozens of yachts and scientific expeditions continuously 
popping in, the arrival of a boat is no more of an event than 
gathering nuts to make copra. 

But this is not true of the very remote and isolated isles, 
which are even today seldom visited. The treacherous 
entrance and foaming breakers have deterred many a 
yachtsman from calling at Maupiti, and the narrow passage 
in the reef is too small to let the average scientific 
expedition's vessel enter. 

So here on Maupiti one finds a strain of the Polynesian 
race several decades behind that of the more visited isles. 
An ancient custom of the Tahitian is still maintained. "On 
the arrival of strangers, every man endeavours to obtain 
one as a friend and carries him off to his own habitation, 
where he is treated with the greatest kindness by the 
inhabitants of the district; they place him on a high seat 
and feed him with abundance of the finest food." 
(Polynesian Researches.) 

A most unusual kind of feast was given in our honour, to 
which we were invited by the native lad who had piloted 
Idle Hour through the coral-studded lagoon. One fork, one 
knife, and one dish was at each place, and the table was 
spread on the floor. Then came the array of food prepared 
for us: roast chicken, raw fish, bananas, banana-poi, boiled 
taro, boiled yam, and a whole sucking pig swathed in green 
leaves. This was an exceptional banquet, for they had killed 
a pig and that was an event on this poor island! 

Decorated with beautiful wreaths of fragrant flowers, all 
the villagers watched every mouthful we ate. 

Daily we were invited to honour some home. One day, 
towards dusk, we went down to the beach and came upon a 
huge, oval-shaped grass-house, 150 feet in length, where 
the elders of the village were singing hymines. The 


melodies floated out through the bamboo walls, reminding 
me of an organ concert. Indeed, the hymines are referred 
to as the "kanaka organ" as the Polynesians blend their 
voices in such perfect harmony. 

Exploring the island we came upon a deserted village, 
overgrown with tropical vegetation. An occasional stone 
foundation is all that remains of the former settlement. New 
coral growth in the lagoon cut off this site from the sea, so 
the natives moved to a more accessible locality. One old 
man remains. He claims to have in his possession a stone 
fish that the Tahitians used to worship and pray to before 
going out in their canoes. He would not show it to us and 
said that no one had seen it for over thirty years. One could 
understand the old fellow's possessive jealousy, for he had 
seen how all the ancient relics have been removed from his 
island by the white man. 

As we proceeded westward round the perpendicular 
rock forming the major mass of Maupiti Island, I noticed 
piles of coconuts every few hundred yards. I was told they 
were for the church. It seems that all the copra off the land 
goes to the church for three months, and then the following 
three months the natives can reap their harvest for 
themselves. I later learned that over half the best lands are 
owned by the church and the copra from these plantations 
is all church property! 

I went to church on Sunday. Here I saw a sight that few 
white men have ever seen, for there is not one white 
resident on the island. The missionaries taught the native 
that he must cover his body upon entering the house of 
God, so with the exception of the Pastor, all the male 
population present at the service had shabby, ragged bath 
towels draped over their shoulders. They could not afford 
shirts, as half their annual crop must go to building a new, 
unsightly edifice to the Almighty! 

It would be bad enough to know of such an abuse of 
Spiritual power if the natives were well nourished and had 


adequate fresh water for drinking and washing; but the 
poor conditions of this little islet are so obvious that it is 
pitiful to see its resources so depleted in the name of 
religion. Timi and I went to wash some clothing at one of 
the three water holes in the entire island. First we had to 
wade through mud six inches deep to a square opening 
about six feet square, bordered off by stones. It had rained 
the night before, and since the ground was on a slope the 
mud had just run down in the well. Pigs were groping about 
in the mud, finding what they could to eat. To cut a 
disagreeable incident short, we did no washing—for the 
water was too filthy! 

I learned that the island could not afford to have a clean, 
sanitary cement lining for their well. They could not even 
afford a short pipeline with a faucet. 

Strange as it may seem, all appeared very happy under 
their conditions—just accepting the shortcomings as a 
necessary evil. And yet the Tahitian is naturally clean and 
tidy in his habits. 

We were again invited to another feast—and another— 
and another. There was no end, since we were the first 
visitors they had had for eight months. 

One day we went wild-fowl shooting. This was a treat for 
our hosts, as no one on the island owned a gun, and it was a 
small way in which we could reciprocate some of the 
hospitality we had received. 

Climbing to the summit of the rocky butte that forms the 
centre of the island and rises to an altitude of 1500 feet, we 
could see the narrow channel through which we had 
entered. The trades were setting in and we realized that it 
would be necessary to get out of the lagoon and through 
the pass before the seas piled up so high that it would be 
impossible. 

As we clambered down the face of the rocky cliff I could 
see the coral formations which had grown up so rapidly in 


recent years that Maupiti is one of the most treacherous 
lagoons to navigate in all the Society Group. 

When I returned to the ship, I broached the question 
through Sam to Timi about continuing. Did he wish to 
continue? He had been away from home for the first time in 
his life, and had been gone a week. It would have been a 
simple matter to have left him there and made 
arrangements for him to return to Bora Bora by local 
cutter. If I should continue with him and he should become 
homesick later, it would be a more complicated and 
expensive task to repatriate him. 

He wanted to continue. The way he had been feted with 
us had added to his prestige. Now he was somebody in the 
eyes of his brother Tahitians on Maupiti. Up till then he had 
been just one of hundreds of young lads on Bora Bora, so it 
was only natural that he should wish to continue this 
triumphal progress. 

I knew his answer before he voiced it, but I wanted to 
give him every chance. 

Fentituna, a native lad, piloted us out of the lagoon and 
swam ashore as we made the entrance. Gigantic combers 
were breaking clear across the opening and as we emerged 
from the shelter of the weather point of the reef our entire 
foredeck plunged under a cascade of green water. 

Our chickens were swimming for their lives in their coop, 
but the motor was purring steadily as we drove into the 
second wave and the third. The motion of the ship was 
appalling and she seemed to be standing on her stem at one 
moment and on the transom the next. It was all I could do 
to hold the tiller and I was perspiring from head to foot and 
using every ounce of strength I possessed in the effort. We 
would dive first to starboard and then to port as the surging 
current and huge seas tossed us about like a cork between 
the ragged coral shelves—their knife-like edges only 
awaiting the opportunity to break up my little ship. 


Luckily the motor performed perfectly and with the 
mainsail and mizzen close hauled we emerged from the 
treacherous passage out into the open sea. 

But not without traces of our ordeal. The chickens were 
drowned and Sam had fainted! Poor Timi looked as if he 
had seen a ghost as he clung on to the rigging for dear life, 
and Hugo peered dazedly around the cabin as if he 
wondered what crazy thing his ever shifting home might do 
next. Incidentally, his bed had been washed overboard. 

Never was I so glad to get out of a harbour before, and I 
thanked God for delivering us safely out of that death-trap 
of a channel. 

We were now setting off for a tiny atoll in mid-Pacific 
some seven hundred miles away. It was by far the most 
difficult landfall I had tried—a coral island only eight feet 
above sea level and isolated hundreds of miles from the rest 
of the volcanic islands in the Cook Archipelago. With 
equatorial currents to upset my dead reckonings and the 
overcast skies of the Doldrums to hinder my trial-and-error 
sights, what were my chances of finding it? 

To add to my difficulties I was trying to teach Timi to 
steer and he was proving a bad learner. "Steer straight 
course," was the first nautical phrase he picked up, but it 
was long before he could carry it into effect. He had no 
more idea of what that little dial and arrow meant on the 
compass card than the average man has of Einstein's 
Theory of Relativity. As the /dle Hour would veer to 
starboard or port, the little marker would not stay 
constantly on the course I had given, and it was difficult to 
teach a beginner with the wind abaft the beam. It was also 
dangerous to risk a gybe with the trades blowing freshly 
and a big sea running, but I could not explain the danger to 
Timi as we had so few words in common at that time. 

On one occasion I went below to get a spell of sleep after 
a strenuous day on deck leaving Timi at the helm; and no 
sooner had I climbed into my bunk than he gybed the ship! 


Masts are often broken, booms splintered and sails ripped 
to ribbons by such a gybe, but luckily nothing was carried 
away this time and we got the Idle Hour back on her course 
without any apparent damage. 

I pleaded with Sam to explain fully the danger we had 
run, but my interpreter was responding to certain natural 
impulses caused by the unsteady motion of the ship, and 
could not attend to my requests. So rather than risk 
another gybe, I stayed at the helm all night. I had broken 
my hand on one such occasion before, and that was bad 
enough; but if my mast should be broken—well, it would not 
grow together again as had the bone in my hand. 

And then Timi became homesick. It was very natural for 
a fifteen-year-old boy who had never left home before. He 
began to realize how lovely his garden isle of Bora Bora 
was, and he started telling Sam what he would be doing if 
he were at home again. I knew he would get homesick, but 
hoped he would get over it. 

Hugo helped. When Timi had finished his three-hour 
watch, he really had little to occupy his time. He put in a 
certain amount of sleep, of course, and assisted in the 
preparation of meals, but there were hours when there was 
nothing for him to do. He had nothing to read and I couldn't 
carry on a conversation with him. And here Hugo was a 
godsend. They would play together for hours on end, and 
this helped to fill the gap during the first week when I could 
not express a single thought to him. 

Also, Sam began to teach him English. He had learned a 
little French in the bamboo-thatched schoolhouse on Bora 
Bora, so that it was not too difficult for him to learn another 
European language. Characteristically enough, one of the 
earliest phrases he learned was: "Don't waste water." The 
fact was that I never rationed out our one hundred and fifty 
gallon supply of drinking water, but one rule was enforced 
rigidly. It was this: If you want only half a cup to drink, draw 
only half a cup. It was essential to teach him this, for his 


main objection to life on board was that he couldn't have 
three baths a day in fresh water as he had been used to all 
his life on Bora Bora. 

In my spare time between teaching him to steer, doing 
the navigating, changing sails, and trying to get sights, as 
well as keeping my own watch, I taught him the names of 
the various parts of the ship, and he mastered such words 
as starboard, port, jib, mainsail, compass, halyard, jibsheet- 
tie, stove, cockpit, etc. 

After finishing our meal we would always wash up 
immediately, and if there were any left-overs, Hugo would 
have a meal. Timi would let my dog lick the plates clean 
before washing them in boiling sea water and putting them 
away. One day Sam saw Hugo licking his plate just after he 
had finished. He protested strongly and said that he was 
not going to eat after a dog. I explained that the dishes 
were always thoroughly washed in boiling water before he 
ate from them again, but this would not do for him. He told 
me that during the fourteen months he had lived with the 
natives in the Marquesas he had eaten native food almost 
entirely, and he had eaten with his fingers. But they were 
clean. He said he would not start now eating after a dog! 

I let him wash up the next lot of dishes. To get grease off 
plates with salt-water is a job, and I had found salt-water 
soap very unsatisfactory, as the scum floats on the surface 
of the water and gets all over the washed dishes as they are 
taken out of the wash-pan. After Sam had performed this 
duty half a dozen times, I noticed that when his turn came 
round again, he called Hugo to do his duty in cleansing the 
surplus from each and every dish before it was washed. 

After a week of sailing this way and that over the Pacific, 
we lost the trades and entered the equatorial Doldrums, or 
"Horse latitudes." The barometer dropped rapidly and as 
the wind was veering to all points of the compass I could 
not give Sam or Timi a compass course to steer. This meant 


that I had to be at the helm in order to watch every squall 
and make the best of the very erratic puffs of wind. 

Just before sunset a steady breeze started to blow and I 
gave Timi his course and went below to get a couple of 
hours sleep. It was blowing from the east and I thought 
possibly I could get a short rest before the wind changed 
necessitating another change of course. I dropped off 
almost immediately, but the wind became very squally again 
and I was awakened by the ship rolling over violently as 
Timi gybed her. She was lying over on her side like a crack 
racing yacht—but she was on her wrong side, for the 
backstays were all rigged to leeward! 

I reached the tiller, and luffing, dropped all canvas and 
hove to. I was so exhausted with having been up all the 
night before that I felt I simply had to have some rest, and 
the Idle Hour, with no one at the helm and the tiller 
running free, rode through the night with the ease of riding 
at anchor in some protected harbour. 

As I lay in my bunk I was beginning to realize what a 
difficult problem I had before me. I had originally planned 
to go south and visit Raratonga, Aitutaki, and Palmerston 
Islands en route to Samoa. Those are the usual ports of call 
a yacht makes on a cruise through the South Seas. Penrhyn 
is hundreds of miles out of the way and in the Doldrums, 
where the winds are irregular. Then, too, it is difficult to 
make, as it is so low, and the equatorial currents make the 
landfall even harder. But it was during my stay in Tahiti that 
I had been persuaded to change my plan. James Norman 
Hall, Nordhoff's co-author, knew the resident magistrate on 
Penrhyn very well, and had given me an introduction to 
him; and as I was anxious to get as far as I could from the 
conventional itinerary of tourists and yachting parties, I had 
decided to make it one of my ports of call. 

Days passed as we backed and wore ship time and time 
again, and then one day Timi asked me through Sam when 
we would make our next landfall. This gave me the 


opportunity I had been waiting for. As Sam's stomach and 
he were now on speaking terms again, I was able to use him 
as a medium to interpret to Timi the following: 

"Timi, you steer straight, we make our island in six days; 
no steer straight—twelve days." If, of course, we had wind— 
but that had slipped my mind during the interpretation. 

It penetrated; and Timi was attentive to the helm as he 
had never been before. We had wind the first day, but it 
soon failed. The second day was flat calm; and so was the 
third until sunset—and then it started to blow from dead 
ahead! Timi was confident that we would see land in six 
days, for he had been "steering straight course" since the 
first day. 

The fourth day our light wind veered into a favourable 
slant, and my sights told me that we were in the same 
latitude as Penrhyn and only eighty-five miles east of it. 

The fifth day it failed altogether again, and we were at 
the mercy of the currents. The possibility of missing the 
atoll was becoming more and more pronounced, and to 
make matters worse, visibility was reduced to two miles. 

With a little wind during the night and the sky clear of 
clouds, I figured we were just about where Penrhyn was 
supposed to be. I climbed to the masthead, but could see no 
sight of land. 

By noon we were exactly, as near as I could figure, on 
top of the island! I scanned the horizon, supposing that the 
watch I used as a chronometer must be wrong, and then we 
altered course to the west to run down our latitude. I was 
positive of that, for it is not dependent on a chronometer. 

It seemed very strange indeed to be out in the centre of 
the Pacific, heading in one direction expecting to see an 
island, and then not to find it, and thereupon to turn and 
start to steer at right angles to the course we had been 
following so carefully. 

Timi was sure that I did not know where we were going. 
First we went one way, and then another, and then yet 


another. He had imagined we would just go straight to 
Penrhyn from Maupiti, as a large steamer might do. 

I began to feel rather low myself, and wondered just 
what mistake I could have made in my navigation. I was 
thinking how foolish it was for me to try to find such an 
inconspicuous island in the middle of the ocean and 
hundreds of miles from any other land. I almost wished that 
I had never met James Norman Hall, and that I had made 
Raratonga as I had originally intended. 

We ran down our latitude for an hour or two, and then I 
saw Penrhyn dead ahead. 

I was the happiest lad alive at that moment! It was a joy 
to have surmounted the most difficult problem in navigation 
I had yet encountered. We had overcome all the difficulties 
of poor visibility in the Doldrums, and of breaking in two 
new hands. And I had found a single atoll—probably the 
lowest and remotest in the entire South Pacific! 

Soon I had another thrill for I sighted a shark more than 
half the length of the Idle Hour. It was not black as I had 
imagined all sharks to be, but violet in colour, and glistened 
in the crystal waters of our wake. The dorsal and ventral 
fins were translucent. 

Shortly afterwards we saw some big marlin fish jumping 
clear of the surface, and Timi got out our fishing tackle 
given to me by Ex-President Hoover at Palo Alto over a year 
ago. 

No sooner had we put the line in the water than we gota 
strike. Snap! Spoon, hook, line and all went to Davy Jones. 

We were coming up to the island fast by now, 
accompanied by a shoal of hunting porpoises, and as we 
neared the motus we could see gigantic man-o'-war birds 
circling over thousands of smaller fishing birds. The big 
pirates swooped down upon these latter, forcing them to 
drop their prizes, and catching them in mid-air. Sea and air 
were teeming with life. 


All this activity stimulated Hugo to take violent exercise, 
and he dashed from one end of the deck to the other 
yelping and barking and full of joie de vivre. 

As it was impossible for us to make the passage before 
dusk, we lowered everything but the mainsail and hove-to 
for the night. 


CHAPTER NINE 
PENRHYN AND SUVOROV 


AT DAYBREAK we got under way again, and as we 
neared the entrance scores of canoes came skimming out to 
meet us and escort us in—one youthful islander leaping 
aboard to act as pilot. 

I had started up the motor—just in case—and as it 
turned out it was as well that I had, for as we entered the 
pass, the strong currents rushing out of the lagoon began 
to carry us astern. Even with the engine in gear we barely 
stemmed the current for several minutes, but then we 
gained a few feet with the aid of a back eddy, and the worst 
was over. Once inside, we weaved in and out among the 
coral heads under our pilot's direction, and let go the 
anchor a cable's length off the village of Tetuatua. 

We called on Mr. Philip Woonton, the resident 
magistrate, with a bunch of bananas which we had brought 
from Bora Bora and which are regarded here as a great 
delicacy, as they cannot be grown on low atolls. In return, 
he placed all the facilities of Penrhyn at our service. 

To begin with he invited us to his home and let us bathe. 
Timi never enjoyed himself more than he did in that bath of 
fresh clean water. Most European children have to be 
driven to wash themselves, but not the Polynesians. They 
love to bathe and do so at least once a day and in the higher 
islands two or three times. 

Timi took four baths and wanted another, but I had to 
call a halt to his extravagance as water is scarce on a low 
island, where there are no rivers and they are entirely 
dependent on rain. 


There was a marked contrast between Maupiti and 
Penrhyn. The former was in a very bad state due to lack of 
water, though there were several good springs. While 
Penrhyn, without these advantages, but with the 
expenditure of capital derived from pearls, had metal 
roofed watersheds and well-constructed drains to catch 
water enough for all purposes. 

All the houses were neat and well kept, and the streets 
of white coral bordered by white-washed stone, presented a 
very orderly appearance. The dwellings were either white- 
washed or had been recently painted, and though there are 
native huts on the outskirts, in the village itself all the 
houses are built in European style. This is necessary, for the 
danger of fire among grass houses built close together is 
too great in the dry season. 

The islanders live on a limited diet of fish and coconuts. 
The green nut yields a most refreshing drink, and the 
kernel of the ripe nut is a nourishing food. There are a 
variety of coconut-trees, producing all sorts of nuts, some of 
which have very soft shells which are eaten as well as the 
nuts inside. 

This palm is the tree of life on these low islands. It 
supplies the inhabitants with timber for the building of their 
houses; the long fronds are used for thatching or can be 
shredded and woven into fine mats; the husk of the nuts is 
shredded and braided into sennit, which the natives use to 
lash their boats and houses together; and the oil from the 
nut itself is used for lighting purposes. 

That evening we were invited to dine with Mr. Woonton 
and as we approached his residence the ex-sea-captain 
hailed us with a stentorian: "Come aboard!" 

Many pictures of famous schooners decorated the walls 
of his living-room and that evening he told us yams of the 
different vessels that had piled up on the reefs around 
Penrhyn. Two such cases were really remarkable and are 
worth repeating. It seemed that several decades ago the 


Derby Fork, a four-masted vessel, left Vancouver, British 
Columbia, with a cargo of timber for the Melbourne 
Exposition. En route, the skipper made some miscalculation 
and his vessel struck the northern reef of Penrhyn and 
became a total loss. 

In the course of time, the consignees realized that 
something had gone amiss, and repeated the order; and the 
schooner Flying Venus was duly loaded with Canadian 
timber and set sail for Melbourne. 

She, in turn, piled up on an outlying reef now known as 
Flying Venus Reef eight miles from Penrhyn! 

Thus all the timber for the Melbourne Exposition came 
to rest on a remote island in Mid-Pacific. No wonder there 
are so many fine buildings constructed of wood on this 
isolated atoll! 

Penrhyn is the largest atoll in the entire Cook Group, 
being over fifteen miles in diameter. It is also one of the 
healthiest. There is no leprosy; no elephantiasis; in fact, no 
disease of any kind. The church in the centre of the village 
is also the centre of community life, and here it is a definite 
asset to the natives. The New Zealand representative has 
seen to it that only one creed is established, and he has 
managed this in an indirect manner by making it difficult 
for other missionaries to settle on the island. (He told me 
that when the representative of some other creed wishes to 
establish a church, he can boost the price of land or of 
building materials, or tax it so that it is difficult to start a 
church at all. In this way he eliminates the friction and the 
unscrupulous competition that exists between rival 
missionaries in so many islands.) 

Everything runs smoothly with no hardship on anyone. 
Mr. Woonton uses his powers to help the natives in every 
possible way, and as a consequence they all love him. When 
they are sick, he doctors them; when they get into trouble 
among themselves, he, like King Solomon, considers the 
case of both parties and smooths matters out. 


Copra was worth less than $3 a ton in Penryhn at the 
time of my visit. The atoll is so isolated that the cost of 
transportation to the world market is twice the cost of the 
actual product. In recent years there have been so many 
new substitutes for coconut oil that the soap and margarine 
industries could, if they wished, do without copra 
altogether. As a result, they ate what nuts they wanted on 
Penryhn and let the rest rot. The men folk go fishing on the 
reefs and gather nuts in various stages of ripeness for food, 
while the women busy themselves making some of the finest 
hats in the world. These are so finely woven that when a hat 
is completed it weighs hardly more than an ounce. 

As the island was visited only twice annually by Captain 
Viggo Rothmenson's schooner, the Tiare Taporo, the 
islanders were anxious to trade. Captain Viggo's craft was 
due shortly and months had passed without a vessel calling 
there. I traded kilos of brown sugar, flour and rice for small 
pearls. I had stocked up with Tahitian tobacco and trade 
goods before leaving French Oceania, and one package of 
tobacco, two boxes of matches and a flashy Woolworth's 
necklace with ear-rings to match, would command a tiny 
pearl. At first our shrewd clients would not show us their 
best pearls, but produced ill-shaped or badly scarred ones, 
and in these early transactions they undoubtedly had the 
best of the bargain. But we learned rapidly. I have always 
regretted that there is no Jewish blood in my veins, but 
back several generations I think a couple of my ancestors 
might have sojourned in Scotland. 

We exchanged trade in jewellery, fish-hooks and matches 
for fresh fruit and chickens and Timi would go out on the 
reef and keep us supplied with fish. Before picking up my 
good Man Friday I had to trade for fish, so seldom did we 
lure one with our bait. Timi later explained to me: "White 
man very silly. Fish have plenty food in lagoon to eat—he no 
hungry for hooks! Tahitian savvy spear fish." 


But if they are shrewd bargainers, truly the Polynesians 
cannot be excelled in hospitality. I had everything I desired. 
If I wanted to go sailing in one of the canoes, there were 
half a dozen lads who were only too anxious to take me. Or 
if I wanted to go fishing, or pearl diving, all I had to do was 
to make the suggestion and I was immediately 
accommodated. 

I went pearl diving with Tapatau. He was a six-foot 
specimen; erect, mightily muscled and bronzed, and with 
the body of a god. He dived under the counter of Idle Hour 
and disappeared beneath the coral tree astern. I timed him: 
115 seconds elapsed before he bobbed up with a shell! 
These kanakas can dive 120 to 150 feet below the ocean's 
surface without a diving suit! The finest "skin" divers in the 
world come from lonely atolls such as Penrhyn, where only 
"skin" diving is allowed. By prohibiting the use of diving 
helmets and other diving equipment, the pearl beds still 
yield a modest harvest, whereas modern diving operations 
would have removed all the shells years ago. 

He invited Timi and me to go in his little sloop, which he 
handled in masterly fashion as we threaded our way 
through the maze of nigger heads that dot the lagoon; and 
when we reached the spot he had previously chosen, he 
suddenly brought the bow of the craft up into the wind and 
on to a coral head. A hook was made fast into the rock and 
we were riding at anchor, and completely surrounded by 
coral. 

A prayer was offered before anyone started to dive, and 
then, one by one all our native friends plunged overside into 
the water like plummets of lead. Soon they were all out of 
sight. It was real sport to watch them pop up out of the 
water. There is an art in doing this, for if the air is not 
discharged in the proper manner the shock is too great and 
sometimes causes the death of the diver. 

It was squally weather and after a while our friends 
became anxious to get back before the wind got too strong 


for their light sails. As we raced back, running before the 
freshening gusts, four huge man-eating sharks convoyed 
our tiny craft. Any one of them could have capsized the boat 
if it had chosen to attack us. As the water lapped over the 
low side of our open gunwale, and the dorsal fins of those 
four carnivorous monsters cut along 18 inches above the 
water, I began to appreciate the reason for the prayers that 
were offered by the natives before we left. These people 
never know when their end may come, for the lagoon is well 
stocked with sharks of many varieties. 

On Sunday I went to church, for in Penrhyn everybody 
observes the Sabbath in this manner. We were assigned the 
pew next to the pulpit. It was rather conspicuous, to say the 
least, but after all a white man on the island is "Somebody." 
The service was in Raratongan, and I soon became sleepy. 
In the middle of the sermon the pastor addressed us in 
English and read us the text out of the Scriptures: "Behold 
thy God!" 

It was like a thunderbolt out of the blue. I must have 
been dozing, and I found that all eyes were fixed upon me. 

After the church service three natives, delegated by the 
majority of the congregation, came up to me—one who 
spoke a little English acted as spokesman. I wondered what 
I was in for. A lecture on disrespect for going to sleep 
adjacent to the pulpit? He then informed me that they all 
liked me for coming to church without dressing up. (I had 
just worn shorts and a white shirt.) He added that it was 
nice of me not to "show off" and then told me of a couple of 
posh yachtsmen who had visited them years ago and who 
turned up in immaculate white flannels, etc. 

At first I could not make it out, but soon I saw through 
the whole thing. They thought I was rolling in money and 
expected me to come to church dressed up like a 
millionaire. After all, most yachts that reach the South Seas 
are those of wealthy people, so the natives were not so 


illogical in expecting me to be rich. Nevertheless, it was 
hard on me to be classed in the millionaire category. 

One youth who had been on a trading schooner to Tahiti 
and was highly esteemed because he had travelled, started 
the story that my Dad, who was a millionaire, had just died. 
He told all his friends he had seen it in the newspaper! 
When I denied the story, all his friends thought I was joking. 
It was impossible to make them believe otherwise, for they 
know a boat costs money in the first place, and in the 
second, foodstuffs such as biscuits, canned beef, grease for 
frying, dried fruits, etc., were so expensive that they were 
prohibitive for the kanaka to purchase. Therefore I must be 
wealthy. 

Even Timi was still under the impression that I was a 
millionaire, and that Sam was merely a friend. How could 
the Polynesian mind grasp the idea of a paying guest? 

Mr. Woonton—or rather, Captain Woonton, to give him 
his rightful title—gave a memorable feast in our honour, 
which included uta, poi, taro, yams, raw fish, lobster and 
turtle among other things. The dishes followed one another 
so rapidly that I lost hope of tasting everything, and 
concentrated on the sucking pig, the roast chickens and the 
dozen or so odd dishes made from the coconut! 

No sooner was the last dish dealt with, than the table 
was Cleared, and Raratongan cakes were produced as the 
finishing delicacy—pastry being considered the last word in 
luxury throughout the Islands. We were all filled to capacity 
by this time, and I shall never forget the Captain 
remarking: "I've got to shake out a couple of reefs!" as he 
loosened his belt to the last notch. 

And to add to it all, the next morning a lad brought us a 
whole roast chicken and a leg of pork—left-overs from the 
night before. What a custom! Hospitality in excelsis! 

The pastor was about to return to Raratonga and we 
were invited to a huge feast which had been prepared for 
him and his family. Dances preceded the actual banquet, 


starting at about three in the afternoon, and I felt very 
fortunate in being able to witness a Maori dance, which 
differs from those of Tahiti and Hawaii. 

Timi and I were the guests of the kanaka pastor who 
escorted us to the table laid in front of the church. It 
consisted of half a dozen pieces of corrugated iron 
supported by oil drums. Plates made of woven coconut 
leaves and piled high with native foods of all descriptions 
awaited our attention, and after we had feasted for two 
hours a queer combination of hymn-singing and dancing 
began. 

Natives from the village of Omaka had arrived from 
across the lagoon, and singers from the one community 
would sing a hymn and the second group would start 
another just as the final chords of the first were completed. 
This went on and on and on. In fact, it went on until 6:30 
the next morning; and all the while the dancing continued 
in the open space before the table. 

A native interpreted to me the biblical theme of each 
hymn. One group would sing about the Creation, the other 
about Daniel in the lions' den; the first group about the 
murder of Abel, and the second about the Lord's Supper, 
and so on. Literally hundreds upon hundreds of such verses 
are memorized, and my native friend told me that over 
three hundred episodes of biblical history have been thus 
epitomized. 

As the feast continued into the night, the dances became 
faster and more exciting; the voices louder and wilder. The 
pagan of sixty years ago was appearing through the thin 
veneer of Christianity and civilization. 

The excitement was contagious and I felt my heart 
beating like a trip-hammer. But I lacked their stamina and 
long before the end I fell sound asleep. 

I awoke at the first grey of dawn, to find that Timi had 
covered me with blankets and was asleep at my feet. The 
amazing dances of the Scriptures were still in progress, and 


the throbbing of the sharkskin drums and the wild voices of 
the singers affrighted the early morning air. 


A year to the day from my leaving Seattle, we sailed out 
of the lagoon of Penrhyn Island. 

In that year I had visited San Francisco and Hollywood; 
had seen the wonders of Hawaii and Tahiti, and was now in 
lonely Penrhyn thousands of miles from my home. Samoa, 
Fiji, New Guinea, Bah, the Mediterranean—all lay ahead of 
me. Where would the Idle Hour be in another year's time? 

As we made final preparations to sail our new friends 
presented us with coconuts, pearl fish-hooks, pearls, hats 
and mats; and we gave them a final gramophone concert 
before weighing anchor. 

Never before had we met with such hospitality. Their 
generosity knew no limits, and we were hard put to it to 
reciprocate with gifts which they would appreciate. Dozens 
of them had approached me with a view to sailing with the 
ship and I found it difficult indeed to refuse them after their 
abundant kindness. 

We sailed out of the passage amid the lusty cheers of our 
many friends, and with the freshening trade-winds the 
island diminished to a mere thread on the horizon. But we 
were not finished with it even then, for Timi suddenly called 
my attention to a sailing canoe which was bearing down on 
us. In it were Tapatau and his friend, the lad who had 
piloted us in on our arrival. They were both mad keen to 
join us and they thought they would stand a better chance 
by meeting us out here almost out of sight from their home! 

It was a noble effort to sail out so far into the open ocean 
in their frail canoe, but I could not afford to support a 
larger crew than I already had, and we just had to sail by 
and wave them farewell. 

We had intended making for Manihiki, two hundred odd 
miles west south-west from Penrhyn, but the wind failed 
and we were soon becalmed. For two days I was unable to 


get a sight as the sky was overcast with clouds, and dead 
reckoning was useless on account of the irregularity of the 
currents in that latitude. 

When I finally got a sight I found we were a hundred 
miles south of Manihiki and what wind there was was 
coming from that direction. After three days of useless 
beating against adverse currents and head winds, I decided 
to give it up and head straight for the Suvorov Atoll, three 
hundred miles to the south. 

I had planned to meet the S.S. Lurline at Pago Pago in 
October, and I could not afford to waste any more time. 

Suvorov was discovered in 1814 and is now a 
dependency of the Dominion of New Zealand and under the 
Cook Islands administration. The atoll consists of several 
wooded islets enclosing a lagoon, with the connecting reef 
barely raised above the level of the sea. It has less than one- 
sixth the land area of Penrhyn, making it even more difficult 
to find; and the approach is very dangerous unless the 
weather is clear. 

However, it has a passage into the lagoon and is the only 
atoll in the archipelago other than Penrhyn with a safe 
anchorage. For many years it has remained uninhabited, for 
the rainfall being very slight, it cannot grow sufficient 
coconuts to support a permanent population. In the old 
days, whalers used to call in and careen their vessels in the 
sheltered waters of the lagoon while they replenished their 
provisions with drinking nuts and eggs and the birds which 
breed on two of the islands. 

Fortunately we were now out of the irregular equatorial 
currents, and made a perfect landfall—a surprise to the 
navigator as well as the crew. And then we had another 
surprise. As the chain rattled out through the Idle Hour's 
hawse pipe, two canoes were launched from the shore of 
this "uninhabited island." 

Two kanakas were in each, and as they came alongside 
Timi greeted them in Tahitian—to which they responded in 


English! 

Their spokesman, Ned Masters, explained that they were 
members of a community which had only been settled on 
the island for four months and were due to return to 
Palmerston Island at any time; but it was a day or two 
before I solved the mystery of his name and his English 
speech. 

It seemed that a hundred and fifty years ago, a seaman 
of the name of Masters deserted his stinking whaler and 
swam ashore on Palmerston Island. 

The half-caste who owned the island gave the 
Englishman the job of planting it with coconuts; and while 
he went off for a trip to Tahiti, Masters faithfully carried out 
his instructions. When the owner returned, he was unable 
to collect his wages, but was given the freedom of the 
island. 

He interpreted this in a literal sense by marrying three 
Polynesian women and starting three families. Since then, 
generation after generation of Masters have married and 
intermarried, with no outside blood being introduced; and 
the Administration is now observing this unique family as an 
experiment in in-breeding. As Palmerston is an atoll with no 
anchorage, there has been little danger of "race pollution" 
to upset the experiment. 

Recently a hurricane swept all the coconut palms off 
Palmerston, and the Cook Administration had to move many 
of the Masters to other islands where food was plentiful. 
That accounted for their presence on Suvorov. 

With their womenfolk and children, there were nineteen 
souls on the island, and they invited us ashore to their 
temporary home. It was strange to hear them all talking 
English. William Masters, the father of this enormous family, 
had taught his wives English and no native tongue is spoken 
by any of his descendants. 

We were introduced to Mrs. Tom Masters who greeted 
us by saying: "We are very glad you have come to pay us a 


visit." I found myself having to phrase my sentences very 
carefully, for after long association with natives speaking 
pidgin-English I found myself instinctively using the short 
broken phrases which are the lingua franca of the Islands. 

But there were other inhabitants of Suvorov who were 
nothing like so gentle as the Masters. Several decades ago, 
a company took a lease of the atoll and planted the lagoon 
with black-lip pearl shell from round about Thursday Island 
and the Torres Straits, hoping to reap their reward in 
pearls and shell in twenty years time. At the end of that 
period they went to collect their harvest, but found to their 
consternation that the lagoon had become a breeding 
ground for a species of sharks known to attack man without 
the slightest provocation. The would-be  pearlers 
contemplated blocking the entrance into the lagoon and 
dynamiting all the sharks in the enclosure. This scheme 
would have been worth while but for the fact that at high 
water portions of the reef were submerged, thus giving 
sharks access to the lagoon independently of the deep- 
water entrance. 

The brutes have never left their adopted home and the 
lagoon still teems with them. We were warned not to swim 
from the Idle Hour and after watching a score of ravenous 
monsters fighting desperately for scraps of meat thrown 
overboard, we felt no inclination to do so. 

The next afternoon Ned Masters invited me to sail with 
him across the lagoon to fetch some birds from one of the 
other islands. We started out in a tiny sailing canoe made 
out of a bread-fruit-tree from Raratonga. It was an 
outrigger canoe and its construction was peculiar in that 
the sail and mast could not be lowered unless the canoe 
was brought into shallow water, as one had to get out of the 
boat to unfasten the various lashings. This is typical of all 
Raratongan canoes, but I mention it particularly in order to 
explain how I very nearly became shark food. 


We had not sailed half-way across the lagoon, when the 
outrigger came off—about the worst thing that can happen 
to a sailing canoe with all the sails made fast, for it is only 
the outrigger that lends it stability. 

We shouted to the occupants of the only other canoe, 
and after yelling ourselves hoarse and gesticulating in a 
manner that threatened to swamp our tiny 14-foot craft, we 
succeeded in attracting their attention. It was blowing quite 
freshly, and Tom Masters in the other canoe found some 
difficulty in gaining upon us. We could do nothing but run 
before the wind, and the waves became higher and higher 
as we emerged from the lee of the last wooded islet. 

My companion balanced the canoe while I busied myself 
baling with half a coconut shell, for the short, steep waves 
of the lagoon were lapping over the weather side of our 4- 
inch freeboard. 

And then sharks appeared. Their fins were showing on 
the surface all round. Ned had his hand out on one of the 
struts that had recently held the outrigger. In this position 
he could shift his weight about, dexterously using his arm 
as a lever to sustain equilibrium. Suddenly one of the brutes 
made a dash at his hand. 

He snatched it back, and with the sudden shifting of his 
weight, the canoe lurched in the opposite direction, taking 
in several gallons of water before we righted. 

Baling for dear life I noticed for the first time that a 
portion of his foot had already been amputated in a 
previous encounter with some sea devil. He was busily 
throwing his weight first to one side and then to the other 
in order to keep the narrow canoe from capsizing, as the 
squally wind intermittently filled the sail and sent us driving 
through the water in a series of jerks. If only we could have 
lowered it, we would have been comparatively safe, but the 
halliards were made fast on the very extremity of the 
outrigger strut. 


Just as Timi and Tom Masters in the other canoe were 
coming up astern, one of the sharks brushed against the 
side of the canoe and very nearly succeeded in turning us 
over. There was no doubt that they sensed our 
predicament, for the sea all round us was stiff with them; 
but a few moments later the other canoe was alongside, 
and lashing our craft to their outrigger, we drifted safely on 
to the lee reef. 

As I continued baling I looked back at the Idle Hour with 
longing eyes and felt sure that I didn't care if I never left 
her again while we were here. 

We were five hundred feet from the shore when the 
canoes grounded, and I jumped over the side and started to 
wade in. There was a yell from behind me and glancing 
round I saw a dorsal fin cutting the surface. It was a shark 
who was coming right into shallow water after me. I started 
to run towards the beach, but had not gone very far when I 
stepped on a sharp piece of coral and pitched forward on 
my face. Fortunately the water was shoaling fast, and the 
brute was probably frightened off by the splash I made. 

Boobies, bosun birds, frigate birds and man-o'-war birds 
were nesting all about—some on the ground and others in 
low branches, and I was amazed at the ease with which 
they allowed themselves to be taken. Not a shot had to be 
fired, for all that we had to do was to pick the younger birds 
out of their nests. We did not take the chicks, but selected 
those which were almost ready to fly. The bosun birds 
Snapped at us as we grabbed at them, but one soon got the 
knack of catching them from behind and tying up their 
beaks with coconut fibre. 

Often, as we approached a young bird in its nest, it 
would disgorge the fish with which it had just been fed. 
Some threw up five or six fish, still whole and undigested, 
and these were readily gathered up and carried with us in 
plantain leaves. One booby disgorged eleven fish! I 
afterwards ate some of them, and they were delicious! 


When we had collected about a hundred and fifty birds, 
our friends climbed the trees and gathered a number of 
coconuts, and with our booty we sailed back across the 
lagoon and had a real feast. Naturally all the birds were not 
killed at once, for there was no way of preserving the meat; 
and so a number were kept in captivity for a time, being fed 
on the fish they had previously discarded. 

That evening, after supper, all the family joined in 
singing hymns —of course in English. Many were familiar to 
me, such as Onward Christian Soldiers, Hark the Herald 
Angels Sing, and Holy, Holy, Holy, but it certainly sounded 
queer to hear natives on a remote atoll in the South Seas 
singing them just as we do at home. 

On Sunday we went to church, the service being held in 
the house where all the family live. Here the Palmerston 
Islanders praised God and gave thanks for the little they 
had. And little it certainly was! Their island had been hit the 
worst of any motu in the entire Pacific, in 1927, and again in 
1934. All the coconut trees planted in 1928 and 1929 were 
washed out to sea as the second hurricane swept the atoll. 
Their houses and copra-sheds vanished, and they had had 
to cling to the few remaining trees on the "Hill," which is a 
20-foot sand mound and the highest point of the island. 
Fortunately—or maybe unfortunately—only two were 
drowned. 

A trading schooner calls at Palmerston once a year. After 
the seas had swept the island, the poor people were without 
sufficient food for over three months until she arrived with 
supplies. This Suvorov community had later been removed 
from Palmerston at the same time as two other groups who 
were transferred to Manihiki and Mauni Islands. William 
Masters, the son of the original Masters, with sixty odd 
members of his family, were left on Palmerston. The Cook 
Island Government had furnished them with food and sent 
along new coconut shoots, so that they could replant the 
island. 


The eighty-four-year-old man was superintending the job 
that his father did on the island. 

The children were greatly interested in Hugo for they 
had never seen a dog before, and they also developed a 
passion for drinking our water. For the greater part of their 
lives they drink nothing but coconut milk, as there is no 
water on their own island. One of the babies had only had 
two drinks of water since birth, but seemed none the worse 
for it. 

We stayed a week with these members of the Masters 
family and Tom told me that it was the longest intercourse 
he had ever had with any foreigners during his entire life. 
He explained that when a vessel called at Palmerston it had 
to lie off while cargo was being loaded and goods 
discharged, as there is no anchorage. In consequence their 
visitors are rare and stay only for a few hours. 

Having been with them for a whole week we were like 
part of the family, and they were very perturbed at our 
leaving. They wanted to know all about my folk and asked 
me to send them a picture of my family when I returned to 
America. I told them that I would not be returning for a 
couple of years, but that did not matter to them for they 
only see a mail boat once a year, and two years is just a 
Space between two mails. 

As we went down to the beach for the last time the little 
children clung on to our hands begging us to stay. They 
made us farewell presents of curious shells and in return I 
passed out wafers to the little tots. 

All the population came out in the canoes as we got the 
anchor up and started the motor. We towed the two canoes 
to the pass and there, with three blasts on our horn, we 
slipped them and headed out to sea. 


CHAPTER TEN 
SAMOA 


LOGGING her maximum, Idle Hour flew towards Samoa 
with the wind dead astern. 

A heavy following sea was running and my sturdy craft 
would ride like a surf board on a foam-crested comber, and 
then without warning increase her velocity and broach to 
port or starboard as she shot down into the deep trough. 

Had she been larger, it would have been possible to hold 
her on a straight course, but being so small each great 
roller would send her yawing ten or twenty degrees, 
rendering our course a zigzag affair. A heavier and longer 
craft could easily have logged three knots more just by 
maintaining a straighter course and not being tossed about 
by every comber like a chip. 

At dusk we lowered the mizzen which eased the motion 
of the boat, and the watches during the night were dry for 
all three of us. Visibility lessened as the days slipped by, and 
on the fourth day we were blanketed in a haze that limited 
our vision to twenty yards. We were nearing the Manua 
Group of Eastern Samoa and I was worried about our 
coming too close to them. We had almost met with disaster 
under similar circumstances in the Tuamotus, and I was not 
anxious to repeat the experience. 

We hove to and I stayed on deck listening for the sound 
of breaking surf. Gradually the wind freshened and cleared 
away the haze and after a while I was able to put the ship 
on her course again. 

We had been sailing for some hours expecting to make a 
landfall all the time when I happened to glance astern and 
Saw a gigantic wave dominating the entire horizon. As it 


Came sweeping up astern, the Idle Hour dropped deeper 
and deeper into the smooth trough before it with the 
immense wall of water towering up behind us like a hill. 

Its slope was too steep for us to surmount it without 
mishap and a moment later a solid green sea was crashing 
over our decks and sweeping forward with the force of an 
avalanche. 

The cockpit was flooded to the brim; the whole deck 
forward was a yeasty turmoil; and I was up to the neck in 
the swirling flood. Timi, who was coming up the companion- 
way, was swept back into the cabin under a cataract of 
water. 

Luckily it was over in a moment. The Idle Hour 
wallowing and rolling was carried up on to the crest of the 
blind comber—and as I cleared the water from my eyes I 
saw Tau Island, the largest of the Manua Group, looming 
ahead! 

By the time we had cleared up the mess the island was 
plainly in view. It looked gigantic, towering as it did three 
thousand feet into the heavens, for we had seen nothing but 
low atolls for the last five weeks. 

It was eight hours before we had it abeam, and Timi 
could hardly believe his eyes when he saw that there was 
no barrier reef round the island. All the islands he had seen 
hitherto had had huge coral reefs extending up to half a 
mile from the land, and he had naturally imagined that it 
was a universal feature of all coasts. 

As we cruised along the rocky shore, our eyes were 
gladdened by the sight of banana trees—the first we had 
seen for several weeks. They promised a variation in our 
monotonous diet of coconuts. 

Soon we rounded a point, and beautiful crescent-shaped 
Falaesau Bay came into sight, with its snow-white beach 
and the towering lava promontories which formed its horns. 
Breadfruit-trees and bananas abounded, and the sight of 


them weakened and finally overcame our resolution to 
continue straight to Pago Pago. 

The helm was put hard to port, and the Idle Hour 
pivoted squarely on her keel and ran in to the bay. It was 
risky, for there was no protected lagoon to anchor in, but 
the bay was safe enough while the weather continued mild. 

Canoes put off the moment the anchor was down, and 
scores of children on the beach began shouting and singing 
at our arrival. The canoes were the tiniest I have ever seen, 
the reason being that all the large trees on the island had 
been destroyed in a hurricane ten years before. As they are 
dug-outs, small trees mean small canoes; and these were all 
made from young breadfruit-trees. 








American Citizens in Samoa 


Our visitors extended us an enthusiastic welcome, and 
when we stepped on the beach we were mobbed by the 
entire population of the village. It was easy to converse with 
them, for all save the older men had learned English in 
school, and one well-built young man who told us that his 
name was Offeciua, invited us to his house, or fale. 

The houses are all alike in appearance and are arranged 
in groups under towering coconut palms. The Samoan 
dwellings differ very largely from those of Tahiti and are 
much stronger in construction. They are oval in shape and 


built on a raised stone foundation filled with coral. Offeciua 
—the name was a corruption of "officer"— lent us lava-lavas 
and took us bathing, and we afterwards returned to his 
house where we reclined on mats and told him of our 
travels. It was here that we were discovered by the 
Resident Agent, Mr. Summers, who lived in a near-by 
village and had just heard of our arrival. 

It appeared that I had technically committed a felony by 
landing without special permission, and he took us back to 
his home in the village of Luma while he wired Pago Pago 
for permission for us to stay overnight. 

The permission being duly forthcoming, Mrs. Summers 
provided us with a good square American meal, and we 
spent the evening chatting with the hospitable pair. It was 
here that I learned that Will Rogers had been killed in a 
‘plane crash and that Max Baer had lost his title three 
months before. 

We slept aboard that night, fearing that the weather 
might change, and in the morning I was awakened by 
Offeciua, who invited us to a feast ashore at noon. Tufala, 
the District Governor, a Samoan who had been trained in 
Honolulu to rule his people, had requested us to anchor off 
Luma village and when we had accordingly shifted our 
billet, we landed and walked back to Falaesau, leaving Timi 
aboard to look after the ship. 

All the chiefs of the island were gathered at the feast 
which consisted of a delicious meal of chicken, taro, poi, and 
bananas. They were all deeply interested in me, but it 
seemed that they thought I was too young a boy to be 
travelling so extensively. I told them tales of the places I had 
visited and at the end of the proceedings they presented us 
with four bunches of bananas, a hundred limes, and a 
couple of dozen breadfruit. 

We bade them farewell and set off back to Luma, but 
hardly had we cleared the last of the houses when we met a 


breathless messenger who reported that my boat was 
adrift. 

We hurried along the beach at our best speed and as we 
surmounted the rocky ridge which separate the two bays, 
we saw Sure enough that the Idle Hour was away off shore. 
Timi was still aboard, and blowing the horn frantically. Not 
knowing how to sail—not that the knowledge would have 
availed him anyway, as there was no wind—he was devoting 
all his energies to letting the world know what was wrong. 

It seemed that under the influence of the strong current, 
the Idle Hour had dragged her anchor off the coral shelf 
bordering the island, into deep water, and our only 
consolation was that she had not been set into the beach 
where she might have been badly damaged. By the time we 
reached the village she was over a mile from shore and we 
had to get a long boat out and chase her. 

When we reached her we found poor Timi in tears. The 
incident had frightened him badly, for he really thought he 
would have been carried off to sea to die in solitude. It 
would have been easy enough for him to jump overboard 
and swim ashore, but such a course had never occurred to 
the faithful lad. He had been left in charge of the ship and 
he was prepared to stick to it at all costs. 

That afternoon we got under way for Tutuila, the largest 
and most important island of American Samoa. At first there 
was hardly a breath of air and we drifted along lazily with 
the current. Hugo was wandering along the transom, when 
suddenly a slight puff of wind came from the lee and gybed 
the mizzen. 

The boom caught my dog amidships and knocked him 
over into the sea, and as the breeze strengthened he had to 
do a twenty-foot dash before I could pull him aboard. 
Fortunately he had sense enough to swim towards the ship. 

The squalls became stronger and soon we were breezing 
along at a good clip, passing Olassina and Afua just before 
sunset. 


At dawn Tutuila was in sight ahead, and as we got closer 
we could spot the two tall radio towers of the U. S. Naval 
Base. Soon Breaker Point lighthouse loomed into view and 
we squared away to enter the pass. As we proceeded in, the 
Idle Hour became dwarfed between the towering 
mountains that rise out of the waters of the harbour. 

Pago Pago has by far the finest harbour in the South 
Seas, and when a hurricane threatens, all ships anywhere 
in the vicinity always rush here for shelter. It is almost 
completely land-locked and the inner main body of water 
appears more like a placid mountain lake than an arm of 
the mighty Pacific. 

We brought Idle Hour to anchor off Post Office Pier and 
were immediately boarded by the Officer of the Day, who 
bade us welcome to United States soil. We were cleared by 
the medical authorities and our quarantine flag came down, 
making us free of the land. 

At sunset the Stars and Stripes were played down to the 
strains of the Star Spangled Banner played by the Samoan 
fila fila band, and as the light faded over the encompassing 
mountains, the palms on the nearer ridges were silhouetted 
blackly against the deepening violet of the sky. 

A huge moon floated up into the heavens, drenching the 
jungle of taro and banana and vines with a flood of silver 
radiance and picking out the tops of the palms whitely as 
they rustled in the gentle breeze. The glassy surface of the 
bay gleaming luminously, appeared like a huge gem with 
the mountains as a setting. 

As I lay on deck that night drinking in the atmosphere of 
Samoa, I wondered about Fiji, Bali, Java. Could they 
compare with this masterpiece of nature? 

Timi awoke me while I was still dreaming about the full 
moon and the night before. There was work to be done. It 
had become necessary to paint Idle Hour's underbody and I 
had made arrangements to careen her by rigging a tackle 
between the masthead and the dock, and heaving the mast 


down till the bilges were exposed to view. It might have 
appeared simpler to beach her for the operation, but as the 
rise and fall of tide in Pago Pago is a bare three feet, this 
would not expose the under-water parts sufficiently. 

Before beginning the operation, however, it was 
necessary to remove everything from the ship, and for this 
purpose the authorities had lent me a covered copra barge. 

It was a long job to empty her of two tons of small gear, 
and a longer job still to strengthen her timbers with struts 
against the forthcoming strain. But it was worst of all to find 
that the plan was impossible to carry out. 

With the aid of ten husky Samoans and half a dozen 
American naval ratings, the masthead was hove down till 
the two blocks of the tackle met. The starboard side of the 
cabin top was completely under water, but a large area of 
the underbody was still unexposed. The experiment was a 
failure. 

The only thing left to do was to beach the ship on a 
spring tide and paint all we could get at. This was done and 
while she was on the beach we set up housekeeping in the 
copra barge, which was infested with huge cockroaches. 

When the work was finished we loaded all our gear back 
aboard but unfortunately we took enough cockroaches with 
us to make life thoroughly miserable. We tried shaking our 
clothing and the ropes and sails in an effort to leave the 
pests behind—but in vain. Shaking out our bedding I 
discovered a pair of centipedes! Fortunately we took none 
of these aboard with us. 


There is a cinema at the Naval Base. Timi had never 
seen a motion picture. A gangster feature picture and a 
western cowboy short were billed, and Timi got the shock of 
his young life. When we got outside after the performance, 
however, he proceeded to hand it on to me, by insisting 
upon re-enacting the thrilling scene he had just witnessed. 


An interested crowd gathered round while he went 
through a one-man performance of a gang hold-up— 
jumping about and trying to explain with his limited 
vocabulary how the shooting was done. His eyes were as 
round as saucers and he appeared to be under the 
impression that I had missed the most thrilling parts and 
must be shown exactly what had happened. 

I knew before we went to the cinema that he would be 
impressed, but I never expected anything like this and I did 
my best to edge him towards the jetty and away from the 
interested crowd of Samoans and enlisted men who were 
watching us. 

Timi's excitement had not begun to wear away though, 
and for over two hours after I got him aboard he was 
mimicking scenes and trying to impress me with their 
dramatic goodness. I finally fell asleep during the recital. 


The rainfall in Pago Pago is very great. Mount Pioa, on 
the eastern side of the bay, is known as "The Rainmaker," 
because it precipitates the moisture of every passing cloud. 
One can see and hear the rain coming as it beats down on 
the brush that covers the mountainside, and these warnings 
give one a chance to find shelter. The cloudbursts last only 
minutes, and then pass on. 

One afternoon I went to get my hair cut by a barber who 
had his shop in the Sadie Thompson Hotel, where Somerset 
Maugham wrote his famous story Rain. It is Pago Pago's one 
and only hotel, and probably has the same old tin roof that 
it had when Maugham was there, for the corrugated iron is 
brown with rust. An enlisted man with his wife lived in the 
room that Sadie was supposed to have occupied; and the 
room upstairs, once used by Walter Huston, who played the 
role of the minister in the film, is now occupied by three 
half-caste girls—modern Sadie Thompsons, During a 
downpour the old tin roof sounds like a boiler factory. 


This two-storey frame structure was the largest edifice 
on the island for quite some time, but now Tutuila is dotted 
with mammoth reinforced-concrete cathedrals—many of 
them unfinished. As one enters the harbour, the first thing 
that catches the eye is a huge whitewashed Catholic 
church, which looks much more impressive than the entire 
American Naval Base on the opposite side of the harbour. 

I was surprised to find that the majority of the churches 
have been erected by the London Missionary Society, but on 
thinking it over I realized that the United States has only 
had the island since 1900 and the missionaries were there 
long before. The natives, in fact, were "Christianized" some 
eighty years ago. Even now Mormons, Catholics, and 
members of other denominations are in a minority on this 
particular island. 

Each year the Mission sends a "begging" schooner to 
Pago Pago and numerous other islands in the South Seas. 
During the last ten years, over 15,000 dollars had been 
collected annually by the mission boat in this way—the 
ostensible object being to help the poor people in England! 
I have been in churches at home where the Foreign 
Missionary Societies raise money to help the missions in the 
South Seas; and I have been in churches in Samoa that 
were sending money to the Mother Church. I think I can 
now understand how a Missionary Society can purchase 
and operate $60,000 and $70,000 schooners! 

Yet with all this money removed from the island annually, 
and thousands more spent in building new churches, 
nothing is set aside for a hurricane fund! In 1926, when 
American Samoa was devastated by a hurricane which 
passed through the group, it was the American Red Cross 
that sent money to relieve the destitution among the 
natives. Last year a reserve fund was started by the Home 
Department controlling American Samoa. Since the 
missionary is too busy with other matters, Uncle Sam has 
now taken the job upon himself! 


Each village seems to try to outdo its neighbour in the 
matter of church building. Imagine a native village of 250 to 
300 families constructing a $20,000 church! In the Manua 
group of Eastern Samoa where we first stopped and on the 
island of Tutuila, there are nine big churches under 
construction. 


Timi and I went to the hospital to be inoculated against 
typhoid. As we approached the building we heard the sound 
of music, and upon entering, found all the patients and their 
visitors singing together. It was like the singing of a great 
choir, and I was told that there was nothing unusual about 
it. One of the doctors quoted R. L. Stevenson, saying "The 
Samoans make a song for every trivial event. In Samoa, 
perpetual song and dance, perpetual games, journeys and 
pleasures, make an animated and smiling picture of the 
island life, and the Samoans are, today, the gayest and best 
entertained inhabitants of our planet." 

Every patient has a friend who comes to stay with him. 
The friend will bring a mat and a bamboo pillow and will 
sleep under the patient's bed during the night—and it is not 
infrequent in the morning for the nurse to find the patient 
on the mat and the visitor sleeping in the bed! Usually the 
higher ranking Samoan will take his bamboo pillow with 
him and use it on the mattress and sheets of the hospital 
bed. 

Before a native goes to hospital the chiefs of his village 
hold a meeting to decide whether he shall go or not. These 
phonos sometimes last till midnight and if the decision is 
"yes," the individual goes immediately. Such arrivals in the 
early hours of the morning are inconvenient for the doctors 
and nurses, but they have to put up with them. 

More usually the native will stay out in the bush and 
receive primitive native treatment from a witch-doctor. If a 
phono is held which decides that the patient is going to die, 


he almost certainly does; and the doctors told me that the 
Samoan has an uncanny way of predicting his end. 

Years of traditions, superstitions and habits cannot be 
easily discarded and the legends of centuries ago are still 
implicitly believed in. We went out to Leone, a village on a 
ledge of lava by the sea where stacks of grotesque images 
of human beings stand overlooking the Pacific. Here in days 
of old a king and queen received a divine inspiration. Their 
island was struck with a pestilence, and the king and queen 
saw in a vision that if they would cast themselves into the 
foaming waters of the sea at Leone, all would be well again 
with their kingdom. One afternoon their majesties 
performed the act of immolation. The whirling waters 
sucked their bodies to great depths, where they were 
transformed and reappeared to their hundreds of former 
subjects as a turtle and a shark respectively. 

All the populace became well and sound of body and 
their descendants still go to see the ancient rulers who 
made the supreme sacrifice and who would appear only 
when the children sing. 

We discovered that the children will only sing when 
given coppers, but when that preliminary had been 
arranged, they duly piped up. And sure enough, first the 
turtle appeared, and then the dorsal fin of a shark! I 
pointed to the shark and my hand was knocked down by a 
by-standing native. It was rude to point at their former 
king! 

What really happens, I concluded, is that the sound 
waves attract the creatures and they come to the surface. 
But how long has this been going on? 

Another custom is the annual event of Palolo Day. The 
palolos, small worms that spend their lives in coral, fathoms 
below the surface, then come to the top. They are supposed 
to come up each year seven days after the first full moon in 
October. If they don't come up then, they come up in 
November at the time of the full moon. (Incidentally, this 


may explain why the two large islands of British Samoa are 
named after October and November respectively—Upolu 
and Savaii.) 

The first date falling due just about then, I was 
privileged to see what happened. As the moon was waning, 
moonrise was not until 1:35 a.m., and some time before the 
hour, we climbed into one of the Naval long-boats with 
many of the officers and their wives, to see the 
phenomenon. Native Marines manned the oars and started 
pulling out towards the pass, over a lagoon that shone like 
glass in the darkness. 

We neared the reef just as the moon began to rise. Many 
of the crowd had powerful torches to spot the palolos, and 
all around the harbour were canoes lighted with torches 
made of coconut leaves bound together. It was a sight—all 
those flaming torches dotted around the reefs and casting 
reflections on the gleaming surface of the water. 

The moon rose, but not so the palolos. We waited for a 
while and were almost ready to turn around and go back, 
thinking that they would be a month late, when I spotted 
some stringy-looking objects in the water far below the 
surface. They were coming after all! 

Soon they were all over the surface of the water, looking 
like masses of spaghetti. About a quarter of them were light 
blue in colour, but the majority appeared to be white. 
Natives in canoes were scooping them up by the thousand, 
and I dipped my hand down in the water and took a handful 
of the slimy, eel-like things. I ate a couple of them and felt 
them wriggle down my throat. 

One of the girls in the boat screamed when she saw me 
swallow them alive, but I had been so used to eating raw 
fish that I thought nothing of it. Those that I still held in my 
hand gradually dissolved into water from the heat of my 
blood. It seems that coming to the surface is the last event 
in the life of a palolo. If they are not caught by the natives 
they dissolve in less than an hour. Just before coming up 


they deposit millions of eggs in the coral thus reproducing 
themselves annually. 

By the time the moon had risen high enough to flood the 
bay with light, the palolos were rapidly disintegrating in the 
sea, leaving only an oily film on the surface of the water. We 
had seen the phenomenon. It was over. 

Our party struck up Malahine Mele, a beautiful Hawaiian 
tune, as the Native Marines manned the oars again, and we 
glided through the moonlit waters to the soft strains of 
guitars. Many large fires were being started all round the 
harbour, for at each village the catch of palolos was being 
cooked for a feast that would last the remainder of the 
night. 

As we swung round Goat Island and up to the jetty, 
several of us decided to make a night of it and we headed 
over to Utelua village, where the former big chief of the 
island, Mangua, had lived. 

We were made welcome by the native crowd, for the 
Samoan appreciates white men who are interested in his 
age-old customs. A huge kettle, black with many years of 
usage, was set in the middle of a huge fire. It looked large 
enough to have cooked a human being in, and it was now 
filled with the steaming mass of palolos. 

We were seated on mats and the seva, or dance, began. 
Samoan dancing is more like Hawaiian than Tahitian in that 
it is slow in tempo, but the seva, peculiar to Samoa, is not 
exactly a dance at all, for the performers are all sitting. 
There are movements of the arms and head, but it is really 
more like miming, accompanied by song, than any ordinary 
dance. 

Soon the palolos were ready to serve. Freshly cut 
banana leaves served as plates and we ate with our fingers. 
Palolos, I discovered, taste like palolos—and that is all I can 
Say. 


Timi and I went for a hike up the Rainmaker, the 1,455- 
foot mountain at the head of Pago Pago harbour, leaving the 
village and its Sadie Thompson Hotel behind. From this 
point of vantage we could see the entire mountainous isle of 
Tutuila. 

Tutuila is a new island compared with Tahiti or other 
islands in the lee of Samoa. An older island possesses many 
advantages. Take, for example, Tahiti. Having had the side 
of her mountains eroded away, there are plains around her 
shores—level areas where coconut groves can be planted, 
and bananas, taro, breadfruit, papaia and manioc can be 
grown. A newer island like Tutuila has mountains that drop 
abruptly into the sea, leaving little space for the cultivation 
of any food-bearing plants. The hillsides are for the most 
part covered with brush and dense tropical jungle, and it is 
a great effort to clear out the underbrush—especially for 
the Polynesian native, who is not used to working for his 
livelihood. 

The islands of American Samoa have the most useless 
ground of any isles I have visited. I was told that British 
Samoa, only 80 miles to the westward, has thousands of 
acres of level ground where pineapple and coconut 
plantations can be laid out. On Tutuila, the hillside had to be 
cut out and emptied into the bay to make the Naval Base— 
and the Naval Base is the only level spot on the entire 
island! 

Timi was a novelty in Samoa, for in many of the villages 
the Samoans had never seen a Tahitian before. At the 
village opposite the Naval Base, near the foot of the 
mountain which we had just climbed, we met Ofua, the 
oldest living chief on the island since the death of Mangua, 
the high chief in all the archipelago. 

In one end of Ofua's fale (house) was a massive bedstead 
made of rosewood. At the head of the bed was a cuckoo 
clock, towering 10 feet into the loft of the fale. These had 
been presented to this ancient chief after the wreck of the 


Sally Lane, an old Dutch square rigger that piled up on the 
treacherous reefs around Aunuu Island, off the eastern end 
of Tutuila. This was the house in which the annexation 
treaty was signed when Samoa became a territory of the 
United States in 1901. 

Mangua, the high chief who had recently died, was one 
of the three signatories representing the Samoan populace. 
At his death all the different villages sent their stalwart 
youths to the funeral, and Pago Pago was in such an uproar, 
with thousands of natives mining about, that all the Navy 
families had to confine themselves to their homes. One 
officer's wife happened to be taking a stroll with her baby, 
and she was forced to take refuge in bushes as the 
procession bearing Mangua's remains poured through the 
streets. 

In olden days it was not uncommon to kill anyone who 
got in the way of such a procession. To interfere with such 
sacred rituals was a tabu never to be broken. The officer's 
wife was nearly petrified with fear, and she had to remain in 
the bushes for hours while the cortege passed. Brandishing 
spears in a frantic frenzy, to the beat of shark-hide drums, 
the thin veil of Christianity that the missionaries had 
developed disappeared. The "Christians" again became 
pagan savages as they performed their rituals in the 
manner their forefathers had done for generations. 

As in the days of old, the strapping, stalwart males 
fought for the remains of their chief's body. All night long 
the war dances of the real Samoa kept the whites in Pago 
Pago on edge. The chief's mats were then fought for. This 
was the zenith of the entire ceremonial. Hundreds cheered 
the contestants, each fighting for the glory of his village. 
After this, minor ceremonies continued for two days. Chants 
would last the entire night with drums keeping up a steady 
beat. 

Nowhere in the South Seas today do the native chiefs 
still enjoy powers of administering the land as they do in 


American Samoa. When the United States annexed the 
territory of Samoa, it was stated definitely in the treaty that 
none of the customs of the Samoans should be interfered 
with by the United States, and the Naval government that 
has administered the territory has lived up to the letter of 
the treaty. Nowhere in all the mandated isles, with the 
exception of remote isles in the New Hebrides and in the 
wilds of New Guinea, where the native tribes still have the 
habit of eating each other occasionally, can chiefs really 
exercise any power. 

I was introduced to Tusauli, a talking chief of the village 
of Utulei, and he invited us to his new fale. Timi and I 
headed out towards Utulei with Fangetula, the nine-year- 
old son of Tusauli, as our guide. 

The little village is tucked out of the way between two 
mountain ridges. Due to poor drainage, half of the area is 
swampy, but this is fine ground on which to raise taro. The 
patches are small and surrounded by deep ditches for 
irrigation. 

Our host led us across the taro patches up to his new 
native fale built high on the hillside. From its altitude it 
commands a sweeping view of the whole harbour, and it 
was easily the finest house I saw during my stay in Samoa. 
About 60 feet long, 20 feet wide, and oval-ended, it is just 
the right size for the average Samoan family of eight or ten. 
The floor is made of white coral carried up from the beach, 
and the house is raised up on a rock platform some 6 feet 
high, which keeps it dry during the rainy season. The roof is 
thatched with sugar-cane woven tightly together, and the 
walls are made in sections that drop from the roof, which 
can be raised or lowered as desired. This makes an ideal 
dwelling in the tropics, for the sugar-cane is a good 
insulator from the sun. 

The fale was a real work of art. All the posts were carved 
at the top, and stained with dyes obtained from roots and 
herbs. The stains ranged in colour from deep yellows to 


dark browns, and even the cords that bound the stanchions 
together were stained. Each lashing was neatly done, and 
the bindings so artistically arranged that they formed 
patterns. All the cord and lashings were made from coconut 
fibres. Everything down to the last detail was authentically 
Samoan. Tusauli was proud of his new fale and he had 
every right to be. 

Being a chief's guest is a marked honour. I was given a 
drink of kava—a chief's drink. Tusauli, with great dignity, 
went through elaborate motions with his arms as he dipped 
a carved coconut into the immense wooden bowl, and 
presented the handsomely carved cup to me. It tasted very 
tart and somewhat hot. Later, after we became better 
acquainted, Tusauli's wife, who is Tongan, told me that 
kava, although it was a traditional drink for chiefs, was very 
good cough medicine for the youngsters! 

With great pride Tusauli opened a massive wooden chest 
which contained all his valuable mats. Formerly, before the 
advent of the white man, the Samoan used mats as a 
standard of exchange. He showed me one his father had 
been presented with by his father many, many years ago. It 
was folded over double and sewed on to a piece of silk, and 
was the finest weave I have ever seen. He told me that his 
people do not know how to make this kind of mat now, and 
also added that many women lost their eyesight from doing 
such fine weaving. Around the edges of the mat were 
gorgeous red feathers woven into the design. These 
feathers were brought from Fiji and New Guinea, for no 
bird in the Samoan Islands has such choice feathers. 

Tusauli's wife showed me some of the tapas she had 
made. Tapas, like mats, have become inferior in pattern, 
design, and texture, due to the white man's tourist trade. 
Tusauli gave me an old piece of tapa, an ancient design I 
had never seen, as a memento of my stay in Samoa. He 
added that he wished me a successful voyage and hoped I 
would return safely to my family, and asked me to send him 


a picture of myself and my mother, my father, my brothers 
and sisters. To them the family is everything. He had 
previously inquired many times about my family. 

I promised to send him the pictures, and thanked him 
very much for the tapa. Never before or since have I seen a 
tapa that compares with it, for such works of art are not for 
sale. 

As we were about to leave, Tusauli's wife gave me some 
sleeping mats. We took them aboard the Idle Hour and put 
them on our bunks and used them for many months during 
our cruising in the South Seas. 


During our stay, Timi and I had painted Idle Hour and 
made dozens of minor repairs. I had my ketch all shipshape, 
ready to go out and meet the S.S. Lurline—the Matson liner 
I had worked on previously when in Hawaii. 

For months I had looked forward to sailing out to meet 
her, and now, on October 20, at dawn, we hoisted anchor 
and set sail to go out and escort her into port. We were 
ready to keep our six months' old promise to meet the big 
liner. 

Now it was essential that I get a job on this ship and 
earn a few dollars so I could purchase more provisions to 
continue on my cruise. Sam and his friend had decided to 
get off for an extended sojourn in Samoa. 

Running to schedule like clockwork, Matson's new 
flagship bore down on us. She was slowing down to enter 
the harbour, and I saw my many friends whom I had not 
seen for six months. Soon the massive floating hotel was at 
anchor. 

Previously I had written to San Francisco, Matson's 
home office, asking permission to sign on and make the trip 
to New Zealand and Australia and back to Pago Pago. I 
went aboard the Lurline with high hopes. Introducing 


myself to Captain Bernstead, I found to my dismay he knew 
nothing of the matter, as he had been ill and off duty for 
several months! What was I to do? I was on a spot, for 
without canned provisions Jdle Hour could not make the 
long sea passages between the islands. It certainly looked 
as if another world cruise were going by the wall. 

I explained to Captain Bernstead how it had taken my 
last cent to purchase provisions in the islands, with prices 
so excessive as a result of duties and high freight charges. 

The skipper said of course there weren't any vacancies, 
but he would look over the crew list just in case. To his 
surprise as well as mine he found one! A wiper in the 
engine room had missed the ship—drunk ashore in 
Honolulu—and I was sent to the Chief Engineer. He signed 
me on. 

I hurried back to the Idle Hour and packed. The liner 
stops in Pago Pago for only four hours, so I had to hurry. 
Timi and Hugo were to look after the ship until my return, 
twenty-one days later. 

The Lurline left promptly on time and I waved my final 
farewells to Timi and Hugo in the dinghy. I had asked a 
friend to keep an eye on Timi while I was gone, but the poor 
lad was bewildered by my leaving him in this fashion. I had 
tried to explain that I was going to buy food for our next 
trip—which was true. By purchasing provisions in Australia 
I could get them at half the price I would have to pay for 
them in the islands. Freights, duties, and tariffs make 
canned provisions very dear in Samoa. 

I had signed on as a wiper—a member of the "black 
gang" of the Lurline—but this did not mean a thing to me at 
the time. I soon found out, however, when I was escorted 
into the main engine-room, where the roar of the turbines 
deafened me and made my head ring. It was hot—very hot 
—for we were crossing the equator and the turbines and 
gigantic gear-boxes threw off a tremendous amount of heat. 


I had miles of brass and copper pipe to polish; there 
were dozens of gauges and indicators mounted on German 
silver panels which needed cleaning daily; and there were 
countless steel valves and control wheels with brass name- 
plates that had to be massaged at twenty-four-hour 
intervals. The engine-room of the Lurline looked like a 
showroom. Spotless! 

The roar of the turbines and the terrific heat nearly 
finished me the first day, and I thought longingly of my little 
dream ship anchored in a cool breeze under the slopes of 
dense tropical vegetation. There I had been living a 
careless life with Timi and my time had been my own. I had 
been enjoying the easy-going life of a Polynesian, and to be 
suddenly switched into my new surroundings made me 
doubly conscious of the paradise in which I had been living. 

I shook down into it after a day or two, but it was grim 
work at first. 

After finishing my bright work, my immediate boss 
decided that I would be good at painting out the propeller 
shaft tunnel. The Lurline being a twin-screw vessel had two 
enormous Shaft tunnels over a hundred feet long, and while 
I was engaged in this pleasant occupation I one day had a 
party of visitors down on a tour of inspection. They were the 
Vanderbilts—no less! George Vanderbilt was on his 
honeymoon. 

Baron C. H. de May Dalkemade, Commander-in-chief of 
the Ethiopian Air Force, with five Americans whom he had 
recruited to fight for his native land, was en route to the 
war zone. Through some medium he found out that I was 
aboard, and sent for me. It is very unusual procedure for a 
passenger to call for a member of the crew, and I met him 
in the main saloon on deck "B." He was attired in a uniform 
with so much gold braid on it that it would make an Admiral 
in full-dress uniform look like a civilian! I later learned he 
had made it up to his own fancy while in Honolulu. 


He invited me to his state room. There I met a couple of 
his recruits—soldiers of fortune. He was very interested in 
my trip and enjoyed browsing through my albums. I 
questioned the baron about the Ethiopian situation, for I 
could truthfully tell him I had not received any outside news 
for months. He continually emphasized, by repetition, that 
Italy's sudden invasion came like a thunderbolt out of the 
blue. There were no immediate excuses, so Italy had made 
use of their defeat thirty-five years ago, he declared. That 
was his opinion. Baron de May Dalkemade hoped I would go 
through the Red Sea and stop in and see his country on my 
way around the globe. 

When we arrived in Auckland, New Zealand, I was 
amazed at the headlines: "X" wanted for grand larceny. It 
was my new friend, the baron, supposedly in command of 
the Negus's Air Force! The man was an impostor and was 
wanted by the local authorities as he was a citizen of that 
Dominion. 

Our Tasman crossing was rough going, even in the 
Lurline. The wind increased in velocity hour by hour, and by 
dusk, the ship was plunging into the gigantic combers at 
half speed, spray lashing her 75-foot bridge every minute. 
As she staggered ahead, green water swept her well-deck, 
30 feet above sea-level! 

I tried to sleep, as hundreds of others did in the crew 
quarters away forward. Sleep was impossible for those who 
were sober. The bow of the liner would rise out of the water 
and quiver like a springboard. Then her flat bilges would 
smash into the next sea with a dead thud. There were 
thousands of tons of cargo in her forward holds, and I could 
visualize the ship breaking in two under the strain. So could 
sleepless others. 

The Tasman Sea was certainly no millpond. The next 
morning the Captain discovered that number 2 hatch was 
stripped of its top and over half the lifeboat covers had 
been swept into the sea. 


I was questioned by dozens who asked what I would 
have done in the storm, were I in my tiny yacht. So many 
asked that I almost decided to put up a special bulletin to 
the effect that I had encountered heavier weather. I told 
many how I experienced the tail-end of a storm that swept 
the northwest, sinking many craft in Puget Sound; how for 
three days we did not eat anything and hove to off Point 
Conception, the graveyard of many a coast-wise vessel. 

When we arrived at Sydney I found it a pleasant change 
to be in the more temperate latitudes. The cool, refreshing 
rain reminded me of a couple of years ago back in Seattle. 
It all seemed like a dream that I had ever been in the 
tropics and had a Tahitian boy aboard Idle Hour waiting for 
me to return. 

The drab routine of life aboard ship as one of a crew of 
four hundred made me feel like a cog in the wheel of 
machinery. It seemed that I had been aboard for years. I 
longed for my boat anchored in beautiful Pago Pago Bay in 
Samoa as a boy in school would long to go out fishing. 

It was November 11, Armistice Day. We had the day off. 
All flags were flying, but they were not the Stars and 
Stripes that I had always seen on Armistice Day. The Union 
Jack and Australia's Red Ensign spotted with brilliant stars 
streamed from every rooftop. Down town, in the heart of 
the city, in front of the post office, is a square with the grave 
of their Unknown Soldier. At both ends are statues of a 
soldier and a sailor, as if standing guard. 

The people were gathered in their thousands. As eleven 
o'clock drew near a military band played the Funeral 
March. It was raining, and black umbrellas covered the 
crowd. Through the centre marched three detachments: 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen. With their white helmets and 
bayonets of glistening steel they made an impressive sight. 

At 11 o'clock the million and a quarter populace was 
absolutely quiet for two minutes. The sun came out, and I 
closed my eyes. The effect of the warmth and the sudden 


hush was remarkable: I was temporarily back in the 
peaceful islands. In an instant it was over. The noise and 
grind of city life was resumed. 

That evening I went aboard for supper. Since it was 
Armistice Day, none of the crew had to work except those 
on watch, and a special turkey dinner was served to the 
crew. At my table in the "black gang's" mess, I ate an 
unforgettable meal. At one end of the table two were 
offering prayers of thanksgiving; midships, dirty stories 
were being swapped; while at the other end, there was a 
free-for-all-drunks' fight with knives. 

Just a little over two weeks ago I had left my boat. It 
seemed like two years. The monotony of "four-on-and-eight- 
off" among men who think of nothing but "wine, women, 
and song" in the next port, made me more and more 
thankful that I could again get on my little craft and live a 
free and independent life. 

While massaging control wheels and brass of all 
descriptions I had plenty of time to think. I made up this 
little parody from the song I want to go back to my Little 
Grass Shack: 


I want to go back to my little white ketch in Pago Pago, 
I want to be with all the fitis and vahines that I used to 
know, 
I can hear those old guitars playing on the beach at Utalie, 
I can hear those old Samoans saying: 
"E ja ae toafa, tan ae Fanoesau..." 
Pretty soon, pretty soon, the moon will be shining down on 
Pago, 
A grand old place that's always fair to see. 
I'm just a little Samoan, a homesick American boy. 
I want to get back to my fish and poi, I want to go back to 
my little white ketch in Pago Pago, 
"E fa ae toafa, tau ae Fanoesau" 


Stopping in Sydney I suddenly decided to change my 
itinerary if I could make arrangements to write for the 
Press in New Zealand and Australia. I saw the editors of 
The Sydney Sun and the New Zealand Herald and made 
tentative arrangements with both. This altered my plans 
definitely. Rather than stop over in Fiji during the hurricane 
season as many world-cruise skippers have done, I decided 
to go down and enjoy the summer season in Australasia, 
and at the same time replenish my coffers, which were very 
low. 

While stopping off in Suva on the return trip, I visited 
the Cimba, a 35-foot schooner which Richard Maury had 
sailed all the way from New York. He had smashed up on a 
reef off Suva— which finished his world cruise. 

As the Lurline entered the land-locked harbour of Pago 
Pago I climbed the masthead, looking anxiously to see if Idle 
Hour was at anchor where I had left her twenty-one days 
ago. As we rounded Goat Island I could see the mast of my 
craft over the coal bunkers at the Naval Base. Secretly, I 
had been worried, for Timi was left alone on board, and I 
had dreamed a couple of nights before that my ketch 
caught fire. Later, after I got aboard my tiny craft, Timi told 
how the boat anchored less than a hundred feet away had 
caught fire and burnt out the entire cabin. Timi had cut Idle 
Hour away from her anchorage so as not to endanger my 
craft. That was quick thinking on the part of my good Man 
Friday. 

I made arrangements with the Customs to bring Idle 
Hour alongside the Lurline. We were dwarfed by the liner, 
my mainmast falling short of "A" deck. The top of my cabin 
was below the vessel's water-line. 

Dozens of the crew with whom I had got acquainted 
came aboard, and Timi had the treat of visiting the huge 
liner—the first time my Tahitian lad had ever seen anything 
like it. He had no words to express his awe and amazement 
at the time, but for weeks later he talked about the very B I 


G boat that I had worked on. While I was busy getting my 
freight aboard, Wilbur Thomas, a lad whom I had met 
aboard, took Timi to the crew's galley and gave him a real 
feed. (My friendship with Wilbur Thomas was renewed 
twenty-one months later when he joined Jd/e Hour in Brest, 
France.) 

My ketch looked her best. The white-cable shrouds 
glistened in the sunlight, and her shiny white hull and buff 
topsides made her look like new. I was proud to show her 
off to my late shipmates. 

Quickly the four-hour stay was up and the Lurline was 
again under way, her next port Honolulu. What can a 
person see of native life and customs in an hour or two 
ashore? Eight hours in Suva. Four hours in Pago Pago! That 
is why I got a small boat of my own, so that I can poke along 
at my leisure, visiting remote corners of the earth and 
actually seeing how the other half of the world lives. 


Timi and I worked from morning till the wee sma' hours 
of the following morning, getting the ship ready for the next 
major leg of her globe-circling trip. I had decided to leave 
at once for Auckland, in order to get out of the tropics 
before the hurricane set in. By leaving immediately we 
could head south-west and pass between Tonga and Fiji and 
get into latitudes where summer weather would prevail in 
the Southern hemisphere. 

Timi bent on the sails while I stowed the abundant 
supply of provisions. Friends invited us to dinner so that we 
would not have to waste time in getting meals. One good 
friend replenished our sewing kit and fixed up a can full of 
dainties for our Christmas dinner, in case we should still be 
out at sea. With many gifts showered on us at the last 
moment Idle Hour was heavily laden— her water-line 
completely out of sight. 

My little flat-bottomed dinghy was leaking so badly that 
we had to hoist it out of the water lest it sink. I got an 


inspiration to swap it for a Samoan pau-pau canoe while a 
friend of Timi's was bidding us farewell. Before he paddled 
away in his newly-cut breadfruit canoe, I made him the 
proposition. It was a deal—even trade—my dinghy with two 
good oars and row-locks for his paddle and canoe. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
DISMASTED! 


BEING in all ways prepared for sea," as Sailing Orders 
put it, Timi and I got in our last full night's sleep, and less 
than forty-eight hours after I had signed off the Lurline, we 
were Sailing out of Pago Pago for ports "down under." 

We had anything but ideal weather for our start. The sky 
was heavily overcast, and by the time we had worked off 
shore a mile or two, Tutuila was blotted out by a series of 
black rain squalls. In the distance, they looked like gigantic 
columns, supporting the heavy masses of low cloud. 

It was the prelude to the hurricane season, and closely 
resembled the weather conditions in the equatorial 
doldrums. The wind was so light that we hardly moved 
between squalls—and then we were deluged with rain. It 
was ridiculous to attempt to keep our clothes dry by 
wearing oilskins, so we just stripped each time we saw one 
coming. 

Some of these squalls had more rain than wind; others 
more wind than rain. But in any case, we got enough baths 
that first day to last us all the way to Auckland. 

It was aggravating to find ourselves caught in this 
weather when I was so anxious to get south, but there was 
no help for it. With the coming of night the entire horizon 
was lit up by lightning flashes, but amid the deafening 
lashing of the rain on the sea and on our small deck space, 
it was impossible for us to hear the thunder. 

The pillars of precipitation blanketed us in rapid 
succession as we edged southward inch by inch. 
Fortunately they were coming out of the north and by 
setting one of my cruising spinnakers to port and lashing 


the mainsail out to starboard we were able to take the 
fullest advantage of them. During each squall Idle Hour 
would almost pick herself out of the water and fly. 

On the following day the skies cleared up sufficiently at 
noon to enable me to take a latitude sight—though the 
break was of short duration. I found we were in exactly the 
same latitude as the Curacoa Reef and probably very close 
to it. The visibility being practically nil we were unable to 
see the remains of the two hulls of old clippers that marked 
this watery graveyard, but I kept a peeled eye for the 
remainder of the day lest some current should drift us on to 
it. What made it somewhat disconcerting was the fact that 
the reef was marked on the chart with the letters "PD." 
which indicated that its position was doubtful. 

The following day I was able to get a good latitude sight 
which showed that we lay abeam of the famous island of 
Niua Fo'ou, popularly known as "Tin Can Island" by stamp 
collectors. Mr. G. Ramsay, store keeper, in Pago Pago, told 
me how after the world war he had secured the 
managership of a store on Tin Can Island. With the 
cannonades of war-torn Europe still ringing in his ears, he 
settled down there to a life of peace and contentment. He 
was the first to start the famous Tin Can mail service, in 
addition to running his trading store. He had several 
miraculous escapes in his encounters with sharks, for he 
often floated for more than an hour on the heaving surface 
of the ocean while transporting the tin cans of mail to the 
island. 

"Mail swimmers at Niua Fo'ou fascinated voyagers on 
the occasional stop of a passing steamer, until three years 
ago," Ramsay told me. "Then Tangi, my crack swimmer, was 
attacked by a ferocious shark and killed. As such an event 
always draws other sharks, this unique method of delivery 
was abandoned, and now canoes are used to collect the tin 
cans of mail for Niua Fo'ou." 


This island is also unique in that it is located squarely on 
the 180th meridian. On one half of the island it is one day 
and on the other half another. This does not bother the 
inhabitants for one day is much the same as the next. 

A friend of Ramsay's had a baby born on the island. A 
couple of years later, when the next tramp steamer stopped 
for mail, he posted a letter letting a friend know of the 
addition to his family. Some time later, when the next ship 
stopped, he got a letter asking what kind of a present he 
would like for the baby. Mails are so very infrequent, there 
being no harbour and no regular communication with the 
outside world, that in his return letter, he replied: 

"If it's all the same to you, I think you'd better send the 
‘baby' a safety razor!" 


Heavy rain squalls continued to come down upon us from 
the northward and since there was no wind apart from 
them, we had to make the best use of each one as it came 
along. It was essential to make as much southing as 
possible before a hurricane should catch up with us, for it 
was now December and we were lying right in the main 
path of the menace. 

The barometer started to drop swiftly and the entire 
northern horizon filled with black masses of cloud. A huge 
ground swell was rolling down from the north-east, 
thrashing our booms and gaffs about unmercifully in the 
windless air. 

The black menace astern crept up over the sky, blotting 
out the daylight and bringing a premature night over the 
heaving sea. Still I held on to our canvas, hoping that the 
coming blow would take us well on our way out of the 
danger area. 

Then, with a sudden terrific blast, it was upon us. The 
sails filled with a clap like thunder and we tore southward 
like a speedboat. There was a triple cross swell running 
now, and as /dle Hour bounded from crest to crest of the 


seas, the main boom was jerking up into the air to the full 
extent of the sheets with the sail bellying out in a 
semicircle. 

It was as black as midnight now, with lurid fingers of 
phosphorescent light streaking the raging seas. The wind 
was blowing with full gale force from the N.N.W. and with 
the mainsail sheeted right out. Idle Hour was yawing 
dangerously. A massive sea was piling up astern, which with 
the terrific ground swell on the port beam was making the 
ugliest kind of cross sea imaginable. 

I dared not alter course to starboard as we were 
perilously near an area of outlying reefs, but the headsails 
were thrashing to such an extent as to shake the entire 
main rigging. Timi went forward and tried to lower them, 
but the halliards were fouled and I called him aft to the 
safety of the cockpit. 

At that moment a huge comber towered up to port, its 
phosphorescent crest gleaming high above us, and the next 
instant it had crashed down upon us. The boom of the 
mainsail was caught by the wall of water and driven over to 
starboard with irresistible force, and with a crack that 
sounded above the roar of the wind, the mainmast snapped 
in two, half-way up its length! 

It just missed Timi as it crashed to starboard and if I 
hadn't called him aft when I did, he would inevitably have 
been swept overboard by the mass of wreckage now 
trailing in the sea alongside. 

With no sail to steady her, the Idle Hour began to plunge 
and roll hideously in the gigantic cross seas. Her motion 
was madly erratic and violent, and as we started to try and 
pull the tangled mass of shrouds and halliards back aboard, 
we were in constant danger of being jerked clean off the 
deck into the raging sea. At one moment she was wallowing 
like a pig with waves breaking clean over her, and at the 
next, she was standing almost vertically on stem or transom 


as a great sea picked her up and flung her forward into the 
blackness. 

The upper half of the mainmast, still secured by the 
shrouds, crashed and battered the ship's side, threatening 
to stave in her timbers; and it was obvious that our first job 
was to rid ourselves of this menace before it smashed in the 
hull altogether. 

It was impossible to cut away the wire shrouds which 
still secured it alongside, and the only thing to be done was 
to hoist the heavy spar inboard. And this we proceeded to 
do. 

We succeeded in getting a lashing on to the broken end 
and by hauling first on this and then on the shrouds which 
were secured to the truck, we finally triced it up over the 
side and lashed it into a position of safety. 

It took us over two hours to accomplish the task, for the 
Spar was heavy and the mad motion of the ship rendered 
our labour infinitely difficult. But once it was done I 
breathed more easily and we then proceeded to pull in the 
sodden headsails and the bight of the mainsail and lash the 
whole tangled mass of spars, canvas and rigging to the 
bulwarks and the stump of the mainmast. 

The wind was shrieking through the mizzen rigging and 
the Idle Hour was taking seas over her like a half-tide rock. 
We were lying right in the hurricane path; twelve hundred 
miles from our destination and with no mainmast. And the 
barometer was still falling! 

I noticed that the seas had changed in character in the 
last couple of hours. They were no longer great combers, 
but were short and steep, and it presently dawned on me 
that the reason must be that we had got into shoal water! 
There could be no other explanation and I concluded that 
the Tonga Reefs must be close ahead of us. Night had fallen 
in earnest now, and the thought of being in among that 
chain of reefs and shallows was enough to send one 
greyheaded! 


However, there was nothing to be done about it. It was 
simply a case of hoping for the best, for we were entirely at 
the mercy of the wind and sea, and no efforts of ours could 
improve our position at this juncture. We must just wait for 
daylight and trust that we were not driven ashore in the 
darkness. 

The night seemed endless and there were times when I 
thought that the dawn would never break. The roaring, 
crashing turmoil of the breaking seas and the screaming of 
the wind were intensified by the darkness, and all through 
those hours I strained eyes and ears, fearing at every 
moment to hear the crash of breakers, or feel the jarring 
impact of our keel upon iron-hard coral. 

When at last the eastern horizon lightened to a dirty 
grey, it showed the horizon to the north and north-east 
black and menacing, but the seas had lengthened again and 
though they looked as dangerous as ever, it would seem 
that we were in deep water again. 





Idle Hour Dismasted and Hugo 


The 19-foot stump of the mainmast was swaying madly 
about with nothing to steady it, and it was obvious that it 
would be opening up the deck planking before long if it 
were not checked, for the ship was wallowing in the cross- 
seas like a derelict. We certainly looked a hopeless case, for 
the decks were a tangled mass of halliards, wire shrouds, 
sheets and torn canvas. 

The immediate need was to get some kind of tackle and 
stays rigged on what was left of our mast, so that we could 
get a little canvas set. This would not only steady the boat 
but would give us a chance to work out of the storm area. 

As the wind had moderated a little, we hoisted the 
mizzen. This made the ship ride somewhat easier, but 
increased the fore-and-aft whip of the mainmast. 

The task of rigging stays for the swaying spar proved 
almost incredibly difficult, for Timi had waxed the mast in 
Pago Pago and in consequence it was as slippery as the 
greasy pole at a fair. He tried to climb it at first by putting a 
lashing of rope between his feet in the manner which the 
natives used to climb coconut palms. It was useless, for he 
could get no kind of grip on the polished surface. Then we 
tried climbing it in the orthodox way —gripping with knees 
and feet—but with no better success. 

We would get a few feet up and then would slide 
helplessly down again, and though we tried until the 
muscles of our legs ached with the effort, we never 
managed to get more than six feet above deck level. Even at 
this height, our additional weight on the unstayed spar 
made it whip backwards and forwards like the pendulum on 
a grandfather clock. 

For three solid hours we tried different ways of climbing 
that 19-foot stump, and finally Timi, wearing the lifebelt and 
using the coconut palm system, managed to get two-thirds 


of the way up and nailed a wooden chock into the side of 
the mast. 

Using this as a step we could just reach the splintered 
top, and we nailed three more chocks six inches down from 
the jagged break. Over this I swung a short clove-hitch and 
fastened on a block and tackle. 

With the aid of a bosun's chair, a lifebelt, and a lot of 
nerve, I then scaled the whipping mast. The bosun's chair 
was worse than no chair at all, as it swung me round and 
round the pole, but at last we got a line down to the 
bowsprit which steadied it considerably. Two more lines, 
one to port and one to starboard, and an additional one 
made fast three-quarters of the way up as a preventer back 
stay, completed the jury rig. 

I used ordinary rope for these stays as I didn't want to 
cut up my steel wire shrouds for the job. I was optimistic 
enough to hope to use these again on a proper mast 
someday. 

It had taken us all day to get this work done, and it was 
dark before we got one of the spinnakers hoisted. Only half 
the area of the sail could be used as the stump was so short, 
and to balance it we doubled-reefed the mizzen and eased 
it out to starboard to the full length of the sheets. 

It was a cock-eyed contrivance, but it worked; for the 
ship began to prod slowly ahead. We had to adjust the half 
spinnaker a bit in order to get the sails balanced properly, 
but after that we could say we were under way again—if 
only at about a third of our normal cruising speed. 

I had sent Timi below to snatch a spell of sleep, but when 
he relieved me at midnight he confessed in his pidgin 
English that he had not slept a wink. He had been lying 
there thinking of the Idle Hour drifting aimlessly before 
wind and sea until we starved to death. I cheered him up as 
well as I could, assuring him that we still had a fighting 
chance. We had provisions and water to last us four months; 
we still had the stump of the mast to spread a little canvas 


on; and I had not lost any of my navigating instruments 
overboard. Our position was by no means hopeless yet. 

Soon after he took the helm the wind suddenly shifted to 
the south-west which was the direction we were heading 
for. With our jury rig there could be no question of beating 
against it, so we were forced to heave-to. 

There followed forty-eight hours of slow drifting with the 
wind and current against us, and I began to doubt the 
assurances I had so glibly given Timi. 

It seemed hopeless to continue on our course for 
Auckland. A longitude sight at four o'clock on the second 
afternoon showed that we had drifted more than forty miles 
to the east. I considered trying to head back to Pago Pago, 
but concluded that that would be more difficult still, as the 
prevailing current was northerly. Besides we could never 
make Tutuila jury-rigged. 

We were in more rain squalls now and I put out every 
pot and pan to catch the rain-water, for we now had to 
conserve it in view of the uncertainty of our position. Slowly 
the wind veered round into the east, and we began to move 
slowly towards our distant goal once again. My assurances 
had served to convince Timi that there was now no doubt 
that we should fetch up at Auckland, and he was as merry 
as a cricket again. He sang his Tahitian songs as he kept 
Idle Hour on her course as cheerfully as though he were on 
dry land. 

At noon the next day I got our position and found that 
the currents had swept us far to the south and we were 
abeam of Tonga, an archipelago made up of a mass of 
sunken reefs, coral heads and cinder cones. We were on the 
windward side of a scattered string of islets and bearing 
straight down upon them! 

I was helpless for we could not beat to windward with 
our jury rig. The sky had been overcast and I had not been 
able to get a very good sight at noon, which made my 
latitude position somewhat uncertain. And this, just when I 


needed it to be dead accurate! A current was carrying us to 
the south, but just how fast I did not know. 

I was staring out ahead scanning the horizon anxiously 
when Timi popped his head out of the companion-way and 
demanded: "Why you no sing?" 

I tried to explain to him that as far as I could tell we 
were driving straight on to a chain of reefs, but now that he 
had made up his mind we were going to reach Auckland 
nothing could shake his confidence, and as he relieved me 
at the tiller he was singing blithely again. 

I went below and examined the chart to see if I could 
find the least dangerous way through the chain of reefs. It 
was not reassuring to say the least of it, for ahead of us was 
a bank some fifteen miles long, known as the Falcon Bank. 
The chart merely stated: "This sunken barrier has not been 
closely examined and shoal water may exist." Outlying reefs 
and submarine cinder cones were indicated, and soundings 
of eight and nine fathoms were marked here and there. A 
large area on the chart enclosing most of the bank, had a 
dotted line round it to show that no survey ship had ever 
done any work on the spot, as there were too many shoals 
visible and the waters were too shallow. And this was what 
we were making for! 

It was not long before the seas became higher and 
shorter, which clearly indicated that we were no longer in 
deep water; and presently our decks were almost 
continuously awash. We were evidently in amongst the 
reefs, though none was showing above water. 

Poor Timi at the tiller was getting drenched every few 
minutes, and suddenly I saw to my horror that the water 
had shoaled to such an extent that I could see the bottom 
clearly! The seas were now so steep that if we had come to 
an extra shallow place we would have been smashed right 
down on to it, and at any moment I expected to crash on to 
a submarine reef or cinder cone and have the bottom torn 
out of the ship. 


It was impossible to get another sight at four o'clock, for 
we were enveloped in a cloudburst at the time, and I went 
over my earlier figuring again and again and re-examined 
the chart. It would seem that my latitude had been slightly 
out, for so far as I could make it, we must have been 
passing through the archipelago where the reefs were 
sufficiently submerged for us to sail over them. At no other 
spot could we have been in shoal water so long without 
striking something, for to north and south there was no 
break in the long reefs for ninety miles. Even that did not 
mean that we were Safe, for this one precarious channel is 
shown as being dotted with submarine niggerheads. 

As night came down, I wondered if I should ever see 
daylight again with Jd/le Hour all in one piece. There was 
nothing to do but keep our course due west—and live on 
hope. If we piled up it would be finis, for the nearest dry 
land was either Ofulanga or Moungaone, and these motus 
were over thirty miles away. They might as well have been a 
thousand miles for all the good they would have been to us 
had we struck. 

It was pitch black and as we ran blindly on, the steep 
seas broke in roaring cascades all round us. If a reef had 
been dead ahead we could not have seen it and the 
continual crashing of the foam-crested waves which 
surrounded us, would have deadened the sound of the 
breakers. 

The long night passed at last and dawn showed us the 
lofty cone of Kao Island off our port bow. We had crossed 
the shallow area and were out in deep water again. It 
seemed incredible that we had passed through that coral- 
studded death-trap in the black of night! 

But it was true. The Almighty had piloted us safely 
through the reef-infested shallows, and we were again 
sailing in safe waters. 

Soon Tofua Island loomed out of a cloud. It is only 1,645 
feet in height, for its top had been blown off and is now flat. 


As the sky cleared, we could see smoke pouring out near its 
southern extremity, for the volcano is still active. 

The wind held all day and just before sunset we sighted 
the famous Fonuafoo Shoal, where an island has gone 
through antics that baffled geologists completely. In 1889 
Falcon Island was a mile long. Then it slowly sank and for 
some time it was no more than a reef, all awash. In 1913 
the reef disappeared completely from view. Then in 1927 
the British Naval vessel Laburnum sighted the island—and 
it was about the same size that it was in 1889! In 1935 a 
party visited it and found that it was two miles in length and 
rose some 700 feet high! What Falcon Island is today I 
could not say. 

The water held a greenish tinge all about the Fonuafoo 
Shoal, and there was something weird and unearthly in 
seeing all those unfinished islands steaming and smoking in 
the solitude of the ocean. 

In another twenty-four hours we were completely out of 
sight of land again and the long, swinging seas were those 
of the open Pacific once more. 

That morning, we finally got the wire shrouds clear of 
the broken half of the mast, and stowed them down below. 
They were expensive items of rigging, and I did not want 
them to get rusty with the salt water which was constantly 
sluicing our decks in bad weather. 

In the afternoon, Hugo lay sunning himself while Timi 
and I were discussing our food supplies, and suddenly my 
Tahitian lad reached out and felt our mascot's hind legs. 

"Good roast! Number one!" he announced solemnly, in 
his pidgin-English. And then, indicating the dog's forelegs: 
"Good kiki" The feet and tail would make good soup, he 
added. 

He was handling our mascot as he would a chicken that 
he was about to prepare for supper, and Hugo was looking 
up at him in mild surprise. 


Then Timi burst into a soft laugh and regarded the dog 
with fond eyes. 

"But we no eat Hugo!" he exclaimed, as though 
reassuring his playfellow that he was not serious. 

Actually he was devoted to the dog, who had been his 
constant companion during the months we had been 
together. 

The wind veered more to the east, enabling us to get a 
better slant, and head more directly towards our 
destination; but it was freshening steadily all day long. We 
sighted numerous swordfish later on that afternoon, several 
of which leapt completely out of the water. Nothing excited 
Timi so much as fishing, and we got out one of the lines and 
spoons that the ex-President had given me. Four times we 
had strikes and lost line, lead and spoon. Rather than risk 
losing any more spoons while out at sea we used quarter 
inch sash-cord. 

We caught nothing on that occasion, but later in the 
evening a 2-foot flying fish flashed in front of my face and 
landed in the bight of the mizzen sail. Flying fish never 
reached the frying pan on Idle Hour. Either Hugo got them, 
or Timi would eat them raw—fins and all! 


I felt relieved after I had my position worked out with 
three good sights to check my calculations. We were south 
of the Fiji and Tonga Archipelagos whose submerged reefs 
had claimed so many ships; and we were also far enough 
south to be out of the main path of the hurricane belt. 

Idle Hour had been under-rigged in the ordinary way for 
ocean cruising and now under jury rig, our progress was 
painfully slow. We were still a thousand miles from our 
destination, and I hadn't even a "Pilot" of the unfamiliar 
waters of our prospective landfall. 

During the night the wind and waves increased, and by 
dawn the seas had reached tremendous proportions. Every 
two or three minutes one would break on the weather 


quarter and drench the helmsman. The pau pau canoe on 
our lee deck was afloat each time the Idle Hour heeled over 
to starboard, but fortunately its lashings kept it from 
floating away altogether. The struts lashed to the outrigger 
were carried away when a huge sea swept the entire fore- 
deck, and all our coconuts and one deck box were swept 
overboard. 

There were some crumbs on my lap after breakfast and I 
called Hugo to come and get them. He did not come. I 
hailed Timi and asked him if he had seen the dog. He had 
not. 

We could hardly believe it at first but a search of the ship 
convinced us of the truth. Poor Hugo had been washed 
overboard. 

When it had happened we did not know, but it was 
useless to look for our pet among the tremendous seas 
astern. Even had he been in sight by some miracle it would 
have been impossible for us to go about and pick him up. 
The great seas with their foam-capped crests looked like 
snow-covered mountains. 

Suddenly, as we stood staring speechlessly at one 
another, a wave bigger than any we had encountered 
before, flung me across the deck from the tiller into the 
double-reefed mizzen. The ship swung ninety degrees, as 
tons of water filled the bight of the sail and as she 
straightened up, the mizzen sheet snapped with a jerk that 
threw me half over the stern. 

Timi grabbed my legs and hung on grimly till I managed 
to scramble inboard. The seas moderated after that, as 
though they had done their worst. And indeed they had, for 
we missed Hugo more than I would have believed possible. 
Poor Timi was inconsolable and retired to the cabin where 
he cried for more than two hours. 


It grew colder. The clouds were hanging over us in a 
baleful manner and it was the lowest ebb of the trip. Our 


mast was broken; our mascot was lost at sea—and now we 
had head winds. 

Bucking into the seas Idle Hour would make more 
leeway than headway with her stump of a mast. On the 
crest of a wave the sails would fill and we would go ahead. 
Then we would swing down into a canyon of water, 
blanketing the jury-rigged sails completely. The canvas 
would flap and the ship would go sideways. 

Day by day we were working farther and farther to the 
west, and the rate of drift was such that I calculated we 
would miss New Zealand entirely and be swept into the 
Tasman Sea. If we had had our conventional rig and not the 
low jury affair, we would not have been confronted with 
such a situation. 

I figured that we crossed the international date line in 
the latitude of 25 degrees south, thus gaining a day. This 
would bring up our average daily run a bit and compensate 
for our tremendous leeway. 

Then the wind altered a little, so that I could head almost 
directly south, and taking a sight forty-eight hours later I 
found that we were back on the other side of the 
international date line! This complicated matters. Now what 
day was it? 

Twenty-four hours later we crossed the line again, the 
Southern Cross being our guiding constellation. 

We bent on the mainsail boom, for I thought possibly I 
could rig up a larger unit of canvas somehow; but after 
trying numerous times, I had to give it up as a hopeless job. 
It was impossible with such a short remnant of a mainmast. 

We were still steadily drifting to the leeward at an 
excessive rate, and I pictured every conceivable rig 
imaginable with the broken-down equipment we had at our 
command. I had tried setting the staysail double-reefed, but 
it would not draw properly. Then, by accident, I found the 
ideal jury rig. We hoisted the staysail upside down between 


the two masts. I had to make several adjustments as the 
peak of the inverted sail was too long, but it served. 

This additional spread of canvas increased our total area 
by thirty per cent. It increased our speed in the same ratio 
and reduced our leeway considerably. With a freshening 
breeze. Idle Hour held her course to the point designated. 

Our sail rig was unique. Forward of the mainmast, a 
staysail made of an army blanket; between the mainmast 
and mizzen, one half of a spinnaker, marconi rigged, on the 
splintered mainmast, with a staysail inverted; aft, the 
mizzen, sheeted way out and double reefed. 

With a freshening south-easter, I now had high hopes we 
would make New Zealand and not drift to the westward 
towards Australia, 1800 miles farther on. 

The reader may wonder why we didn't try to make some 
port in Fiji, much closer, but there were three reasons 
against such a plan. Jury rigged I could not handle Idle 
Hour efficiently, and it would have been impossible to pass 
through a narrow break in a reef to enter a safe anchorage; 
secondly, the hurricane season was at hand and it would be 
advisable to get out of the region; thirdly, if I had been 
successful in reaching a port, I would not have been able to 
get a mast for Idle Hour in the tropics. Thus we proceeded 
to New Zealand—still 900 miles away. 

The farther south we went the colder it got. I thought 
the wind must have been coming directly off the icebergs of 
the Polar Cap. Massed under sail covers, slickers, oilskins, 
peajackets and sweaters, every sunrise was a blessing after 
being chilled to the bone during the long night watches. 

When the sun warmed things up a bit, we would wrap 
rags round our hands. Mine were covered with open salt 
sores from being exposed to the ravages of the sea, and 
having strained them when trimming the sheets, the joints 
of my fingers were so stiff I could hardly move them. The tip 
of each finger was very sensitive, and half of them were 
bleeding. 


Having been in the tropics so long, I had no gloves 
aboard, and rather than let my hands crack in the short 
periods of intense sunlight, I kept them covered. It was 
difficult, daily to take three sights with the sextant, with my 
hands in such a condition. Usually it was hard enough to 
stand up and balance myself. As I worked out my sights to 
determine Idle Hour's position, my logbook would be 
smeared with blood from my bleeding hands. Timi was not 
bothered so much. His oily brown skin withstood the 
weather better than mine. 

We were logging an average of fifty miles a day now, and 
I earnestly hoped our progress would remain constant. It 
was full moon, and I wanted to make a landfall while there 
was still moonlight, for I had no "Pilot" of New Zealand. 
Handicapped without the particulars of the tides and 
currents and descriptions of the outlying islands, moonlight 
would be a decided advantage. 

When we left Seattle, some kind friends gave me Erling 
Tambs's book. Cruise of the "Teddy". Tambs, a Norwegian, 
left with his bride in a 40-foot cutter from Norway, bound 
westward around the globe. After three years he landed in 
New Zealand with his wife, and two babies born en route. 
After a pleasant visit he headed for Torres Straits. His boat 
was a total loss after currents swept it on to the outlying 
rocks near Cape Brett—my own prospective landfall. He 
and his family barely escaped with their lives. 

Knowing how treacherous currents can be, I wanted to 
be extremely careful, especially as Idle Hour was so 
clumsily rigged. We were limping along like a crippled old 
man, but so long as we kept limping, we were all right. If we 
were to get into a precarious position and get caught 
unawares, it probably would have been my last 
miscalculation. 

We saw for the first time a giant albatross. It was gliding 
with wings absolutely motionless, like an aeroplane. For the 


first few hours we watched it and I never saw a wing move. 
Soon, half a dozen of the great birds were circling us. 

As usual, we had a line out—this time a sash-cord. The 
silver flash of the spoon attracted the eye of one albatross, 
and he swooped down and swallowed spoon and all! Then 
for the first time I saw the gigantic wings of these enormous 
birds move. 

With one powerful tug, the wire serving us as a leader 
between the sash-cord and the spoon snapped, and with the 
wire hanging out of its beak, the albatross soared 
westward. 

Two days later we saw the same bird with the wire still 
hanging from its bill. 

That evening the staysail we had set inverted between 
the two jury-rigged masts, caught around the remaining 
strut of the outrigger, and the foot of the sail was ripped to 
ribbons. Timi had used every fathom of sail-twine repairing 
the oil mainsail and mizzen during our stay in Pago Pago, so 
I took a line and lashed all the shredded ends of canvas 
together, hoping the bound remnants would hold out until 
we reached our destination, for we had nothing with which 
to make repairs. 

We sighted more albatross, and as we were scanning the 
ice-grey waters, a whale spouted off our beam. Together we 
had the monsters of the sky and sea. That day, the decks 
had been dry all morning, but just as we were in the middle 
of lunch, in the cockpit, a comber broke and soaked 
everything. The average person would have sworn till the 
air was blue, but Timi merely burst into a roar of laughter. 
It counted for much to have such a good-natured 
companion as that! 

Weeks elapsed. We had successfully kept our longitude 
and not drifted too far to the westward to miss New 
Zealand. For many days, as my pocket watch would not hold 
a steady rate, I could not depend on my longitude. The skies 
were clear and I had been able to get accurate latitude 


sights, so that I knew we were now abreast of the northern 
peninsula of New Zealand. If we ran west we would 
eventually hit the coastline—if we did not pile up on one of 
the dozens of submerged outlying rocks that protrude miles 
off the coast. 

I wanted to sight the land in daylight, as it was too 
treacherous a coastline, with its irregular currents, for a 
stranger to safely pick up on a black night—and I was 
straining my eyes until they were watery. It was almost 
sundown when I saw what looked like two small mole-hills 
straight off our bowsprit. 

As usual, I started to make a noisy celebration. I wanted 
Timi to come on deck to take the tiller while I climbed the 
mizzen mast. I yelled and bellowed; but there was no 
response from the cabin. Timi slept like a dead man. It 
made me realize afterwards how futile it would have been 
for me to have called for help if I had fallen overboard! 

As darkness came down the Moki Hinau lighthouse 
began to flash its powerful light. This was the biggest light 
Timi had ever seen, and it was the first lighthouse I had 
seen since leaving Tahiti. I had cruised all through the 
Tuamotus, visiting Moorea, Huihine, Raiatea, Tahaa, Bora 
Bora, Maupiti, Penrhyn, Suvorov, the Manua Islands, 
Tutuila, Niua Fo'ou and the Tongas—and now to see a light 
as powerful as the one at The Needles! 

I planned to steer until we cleared the lighthouse, but 
the wind failed, and by three in the morning I could hardly 
keep my eyes open. I called Timi, and gave him a compass 
course that would clear the northern point of the island by 
fifteen degrees, and then went below and turned in. 

I hadn't been asleep very long when a shrill call from 
Timi brought me on deck. Dead ahead and less than fifty 
yards away was a surging sea breaking on a submerged 
rock! 

I put the tiler hard over to port and let the mizzen 
sheets out. Idle Hour answered her helm just in the nick of 


time, or we would have landed on that rock, and soon my 
craft would have been just a mass of splintered wood. 

I shook as though I had the palsy for the next half hour. 
It was fortunate that Timi had called me, for he was almost 
petrified. Actually, Timi had kept his course to the point I 
had given him, but a current sweeping around the island, 
had carried Jdle Hour sideways as we neared the shoal. 

At dawn, we saw the island of Little Barrier dead ahead. 
It was the first island Timi had ever seen at close quarters 
that was not covered with coconut palms, and he asked me 
what good it was. My answer was a little vague, for in point 
of fact it was nothing but a rocky mass and no good for 
anything so far as I could see. 

We could see miles of coastline beyond, but much of it 
was obscured from view by the thick rain squalls which 
swept in from seaward. Idle Hour was logging a good eight 
knots and I learned later that it was blowing a sixty-mile 
gale that day. Abeam of Kawau, where Tambs lost his boat 
and barely escaped with his wife and two babies, seas were 
throwing spray fifty feet into the air. I thanked God that Idle 
Hour had not met the same fate just a few hours previously. 

When I had made arrangements to write for the New 
Zealand Herald they had impressed upon me that whatever 
day I arrived I was to land at about four o'clock, so that 
their paper could scoop the news story. It was obvious that I 
could not make Auckland by four that afternoon, so I 
decided to anchor in Shakespeare's Bay and finish the run 
the next day. 

We anchored in the lee of a wrecked freighter, and Mr. 
Shakespeare, who owns the land bordering the bay, came 
out to see what broken-down ruin of a craft it was that had 
anchored in his cove. His dinghy was half filled with water 
when he came alongside, for the bay was none too well 
sheltered. His own 50-foot yacht, which was anchored near 
by, was dipping her rails under as she rolled in the big seas. 


He bade us welcome to New Zealand and made a further 
trip ashore and out again, bringing fresh bread, eggs, milk, 
and homemade jelly. Since we had not cleared Customs or 
the Immigration Bureau, we resisted the temptation to land 
—thus observing the letter of the law. Perhaps it was 
fortunate that we did for every move we made was reported 
by wire from outlying lighthouses. 

That night Timi and I enjoyed our first full night's sleep 
for over four weeks. 

The following morning we made ready for the final short 
hop. It was blowing a real gale. The seas were high and 
short, as the waters of the gulf are shallow and the waves 
showed pea-green, topped by speeding snow-white caps. 

We scooted out of the cove and were soon plunging into 
the smother. 

By noon we were passing Rangatoto, a circular, cone- 
shaped island covered with dense green bush which marks 
the entrance to Auckland harbour. A sailing barge came 
close by and offered us a tow, but I shouted back that we 
were in no hurry. We were still some hours before our time. 

Later, a tug came within hailing distance and offered us 
assistance, which we again declined. We must have been a 
queer sight sailing up the harbour jury-rigged and with a 
splintered stump of the mainmast advertising the ordeal we 
had been through. Finally the Customs launch overtook us, 
coming back from some mission outside the harbour, and 
heaving a line on to our deck, told us they would tow us in. 

This left me no alternative, so I made the tow-line fast 
and hoisted our American ensign and the quarantine flag. 
But I was far from happy. Here we were, racing in three 
hours before we were due to arrive! 

We were anchored shortly after one o'clock in the 
Quarantine Station, but fortunately the doctor was delayed 
in granting us pratique. Even when he did come out to us, 
he could not board Idle Hour in the heavy seas, and they 


finally had to tow us under the lee of a breakwater. This was 
the calmest anchorage we had had for a month. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
AUCKLAND 


Timi was seeing civilization for the first time! I quote the 
following from the New Zealand Press: 


Bewilderment gave way to awe when Timi reached 
Queen Street and saw simultaneously his first electric 
tramcar and his first horse. Although his English 
vocabulary was limited he was able to convey with his large 
brown eyes a meaning he could not express in words. They 
fairly bulged when he saw motor-cars speeding past, and 
he would not cross the street unless Dwight took his hand. 
In oilskin jacket, white shirt and blue working trousers, 
bare-headed and barefooted, he looked strangely out of 
place in the city street. 

Timi was very impressed with a massive stallion. As he 
stroked its mane and legs he murmured: "Ver' high animal." 
He had little to say as he walked up the street, but his eyes 
were eloquent. In a milk bar he was delighted with the 
array of gleaming equipment and mirrors, but all he said 
was: "Oh—oh!" The buzzing little mixing machine intrigued 
him and he did not take his milk shake for a minute or two. 
Then he placed his straw in the glass and filling his cheeks 
with air blew through it. Realizing that the reverse 
procedure was necessary, he sucked slowly. A broad grin of 
satisfaction crossed his chubby face. "I like. Thank ver' 
much." 

He was taken to a city building, where he entered an 
elevator for the first time. Gazing about the lift in curiosity, 
he gripped the side as the machine commenced to ascend. 
He was not really frightened. Having never been in 


anything but an island grass hut before, the boy stared in 
silent astonishment from a window high above Queen 
Street at the traffic in the street below. 

Timi grinned when told that he was to be taken on a 
short visit to a cinema. On one occasion he had seen 
pictures for a few minutes at the naval barracks at Pago 
Pago, but he had not seen a theatre. He merely whistled 
softly as he entered the ornately decorated foyer of a super 
cinema, and stared about him. He was captivated with the 
smart white uniform of a diminutive page who conducted 
him to a seat, and turned round to gaze at the boy walking 
majestically back to the lobby of the theatre. "Ver' nice 
shirt," he said. 

Unable to follow the words in the comedy that was being 
shown, Timi laughed loudly as some incidents flashed 
across the screen, his eyes shining in the semi-darkness of 
the theatre. Gazing enviously again at the page as he left 
the theatre, Timi's eyes opened wider when Dwight Long 
told him he was going to the "Zoo" in an "auto." Entering 
the car with a broad beam on his face, he sat upright, 
gripping the robe rail, during the journey to Western 
Springs. Timi was thrilled with his first "auto" ride. 

Although Jamuna, the elephant, is usually brought out 
only in the afternoon, Zoo officials obligingly forfeited some 
of their lunch hour to harness her so that the young visitor 
could be taken for a ride. Slightly overawed by the size of 
the animal, Timi whispered to Dwight, "You come too, 
Dwight?" when the attendant asked him to sit on the 
saddle. After the ride, he was astonished when informed 
that the lions and tigers he was seeing for the first time 
would kill and eat him were they given an opportunity. He 
whistled shrilly to an aged leopard and seemed 
disappointed when the animal ignored the greeting. 

Returning to the city on a tramcar, Timi gripped the seat 
until his knuckles showed white through the skin. He told 
Dwight he thought the driver was going too close to the 


centre-poles. "What will you tell your mother when you 
write her?" Dwight asked him. "Tell her been in auto, street 
car cinema, big village on long island and elephant" was 
the prompt reply as Timi rubbed his nose against the 
steamy window so that he could see the outside world more 
clearly. 

The boy must have heard about railways because he said 
Chemim-de-fer when he caught sight of a locomotive at the 
station. Timi cautiously and rather timidly accepted an 
engine driver's invitation to enter a control cab. "Heart of 
fire" he remarked to the driver as the fire door was opened. 

Timi's first restaurant luncheon unfortunately caused a 
recurrence of toothache experienced early in the voyage 
and Dwight decided that a visit to the dentist was 
advisable. 


I took Timi to the surgery of Doctor Batten, the father of 
the famous New Zealand airwoman, who said that his teeth 
were as nearly perfect as any doctor had ever seen. 

The aching tooth was broken off and Doctor Batten 
remarked that the boy must have been eating jacks to have 
broken a tooth in such a manner. (Later Timi explained to 
me that his tooth had "hurtie" while I was away on the 
Lurline and he had taken an old rusty pair of pliers from 
our engine repair kit and tried to extract it!) 

Doctor Batten gave him a local anesthetic. Then he 
gripped the huge molar and as the tooth came out it 
sounded like pulling a piece of wood out of a tight joint. Timi 
remarked: "Come out quick—no hurtie." Then, in vivid 
pantomime, he described how the operation was performed 
in Bora Bora. "One man lie on ground—plenty man hold. 
One man pull—some time two man pull—plenty hurtie." 


Christmas Day! How different from those I had been 
used to in the northern hemisphere. It was a hot, sunny day 
and Auckland was deserted, for everyone had left for the 


usual two weeks' vacation. Fortunately, I had been invited 
to dinner at Captain Hughes's home in Davenport, or I 
would have been very homesick. However, turkey with 
cranberry sauce and all, did something to remind me of 
Christmas in the States. 

Captain Hughes, who had been in command of the Beth, 
the largest cable-ship in the southern hemisphere, told me 
an interesting story of a war-time escape. 

Von Luckner, the German commander who had 
terrorized Atlantic shipping, rounded the Horn and made 
his way west. He got as far as Fiji, and was there captured 
and taken to New Zealand, where he was put on the island 
of Motohea, a penal establishment just twelve miles from 
Auckland. 

From there, he escaped in a timber scow, and headed 
northward, dumping the scow's cargo of logs as he went, in 
order to gain speed. Unfortunately for him. Captain Hughes 
succeeded in trailing him by means of the floating logs, and 
on Christmas Day eighteen years before. Von Luckner 
became a prisoner of war for a second time. He apologized 
to his captors for having brought them out on a holiday! 

An amusing detail was that the escaping German had 
continued to fly the house flag of the captured scow. It 
consisted of the letters: L.O.B., which stood for the owners, 
Layland O'Brien. Captain Hughes said that he took it to 
mean, Luckner On Board. 

Mr. Bailey, Secretary to the Rotary Club of Auckland, 
asked me to address the Club. I related the story of my 
cruise to date, finishing off with entering Auckland Harbour, 
jury-rigged; and after the meeting, I was introduced to Mr. 
Layland, of the Layland O'Brien Timber Company, who was 
a member and former President. He very kindly presented 
Idle Hour with the timber for her new mainmast. And there, 
on the butt, were those same initials: L.O.B. 

Mr. Tyler, of the Auckland Harbour Board, former 
captain of the victorious New Zealand All Blacks, offered to 


help us trim our new mast. 

I gratefully accepted both these offers, for my finances 
were very low again, and there was a tremendous lot to be 
done to the ketch. Some of her canvas would have to be 
replaced, and it was necessary to expend a certain amount 
of money on re-rigging her when the new mast was in. By 
way Of raising a little ready cash I threw the ship open to 
inspection alongside Auckland's floating crane. A placard 
read: 


ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 
American Ketch "Idle Hour" 
south sea islands curios on display 


The Idle Hour, in the course of a cruise around the world 
from Seattle, United States, recently arrived from Pago 
Pago. The vessel is open for inspection and a large variety 
of Islands curios are on display. Contributions received will 
be used in replacing the mainmast's rigging and sails that 
were carried away in a gale four days out from Pago Pago. 
Timi, a Tahitian boy, comprises the crew. 


Timi stood on the pavement at the foot of Queen Street, 
alongside the pau-pau canoe I had swapped for my leaky 
dinghy in Pago Pago. I had a sign on the canoe directing 
people down to the Idle Hour, and I thought that the 
combination of Timi and the canoe would draw attention. It 
did. But Timi, being shy, would not stand near the canoe 
when a crowd collected, and I had to take on the job myself. 

I would explain to those interested how the canoe was 
made of a breadfruit-tree which is the largest tree with 
which the natives can work; and would point out that there 
were no nails or joints used in its construction, but that the 
whole thing was bound together with sennit. Then, when I 


had spoken my little piece, I would direct them to where the 
Idle Hour lay with all her bunting floating from the broken 
masthead. 

I had dozens of letters from people who wanted to join 
me on my cruise, and one girl told me that she wouldn't 
mind scrubbing the decks if she could only come along. But 
I was not ready to leave yet, and did not intend to commit 
myself quite so early. 

It was just about then that I had a serious talk with Timi. 
I had realized when he came aboard that he had no notion 
of what he was in for, and I now offered him the opportunity 
to return to Bora Bora if he felt like doing so. I put it to him 
as plainly as I could, drawing up a list of the advantages and 
disadvantages which would attend upon either course of 
action. 

Needless to say I hoped he would continue with me, for 
he was an ideal companion. He was a natural sailor, and 
could go below in any weather and prepare a meal; he was 
always cheerful and smiling; and I had grown very fond of 
him during the months we had spent together. But I tried to 
be as impartial as I could, and told him to think it out very 
carefully. 

He chewed it over for a couple of days, and then he 
announced: "Dwight, I want to go with you in Idle Hour. If 
my Mama write me come home, I go; if she say I go on Idle 
Hour, I like go with you to New York." 

Apparently he had already written home referring the 
proposition back to his mother, and in the course of time he 
received a return letter from Bora Bora. He read it aloud to 
me as it was written in Tahitian, and this was how he 
translated it to me: 


My Mama thank Dwight for taking her boy with him. My 
Mama want Timi to obey skipper. She want me to go with 
you and learn many things. My Mama thank Dwight for 
taking Timi to see cinema in Pago Pago; for getting my son 


new shirts; for getting Timi knife; and taking Timi like 
brother. 


I had guessed the answer, for in every port where we 
could mail, Timi had sent many pictures of all the places he 
had seen. Back in Bora Bora he was now a very famous 
personage, and when his fat letters would arrive full of 
clippings and photos of big boats, high buildings, street 
cars, etc., hundreds of Tahitians all round the island would 
come to learn the news and see the pictures. The 
newspaper clippings with Timi's picture made him the most 
talked of person on the island. 


During my stay in Auckland I had the pleasure of an 
audience with New Zealand's newly elected Prime Minister, 
James Savage. He is the first Labour candidate to hold this 
high position in the Dominion. I also met Mr. Davis, the 
Mayor of Auckland, who invited me to dine at his home 
overlooking the harbour, and that evening I met Ernest 
Edmonds, the brother of the famous yacht designer who 
had planned all Sir Thomas Lipton's Shamrocks. Mounted 
on the wall of Mr. Davis's drawing-room is the racing flag of 
Shamrock V, which was presented to him under the terms 
of Sir Thomas Lipton's will. 

His Worship owned an 85-foot schooner, the Marewa, 
and he invited Timi and me to join him on a cruise up the 
Haraiki Gulf. As we had been working on Idle Hour steadily 
for over a month, it promised a welcome change, and we 
accepted thankfully. 

We cruised up to Great Barrier Island, the north-east 
extremity of New Zealand, and it was indeed a pleasure to 
be a guest on such a craft. She was fitted with every 
refinement of civilization, and with her huge 180 h.p. 
auxiliary and a spacious deck cabin aft, she would have 
been ideal for an extended cruise in the tropics. 


After this agreeable interlude, we returned to our task of 
overhauling the Idle Hour, and it was while we were 
working on deck a day or two later, that a visitor turned up 
whom I had not seen for years. 

This was Captain Thomas Drake, who claimed to be a 
descendant of the famous Sir Francis Drake. However that 
may have been, he certainly had salt water in his veins, for 
he started sailing out on fishing smacks in the North Sea at 
the age of eleven, and had been sailing ever since. The 
reader may recall the time when the single-hander visited 
England in the Pilgrim several years ago. He visited 
Gravesend, his birthplace, and called at many of the ports 
off south England, and then lost the Pilgrim on the 
quicksands of Holland and barely escaped with his life. 

Drake returned to Seattle and built himself another 
schooner 37-foot long, and called it the Progress. His was 
the only deep-seagoing craft I had seen prior to my 
departure. I visited him like hundreds have, and told him I 
had dreams of following in the wake of his adventures. He 
discouraged me, saying that there were so many doing it 
nowadays, that soon there would have to be water police 
just outside the Panama Canal to direct the traffic of small 
craft going cruising! Naturally, he was surprised to find me 
in New Zealand. 

He was travelling via liner for the first time for years. As 
he was seventy-four years old, he said he was afraid he 
would miss some parts of the world if he didn't hurry up. He 
had been touring India, the Dutch East Indies, and 
Australasia, and he told me he was then returning to 
Seattle to start off on another cruise in the Progress. 

He stayed the remainder of the day and had dinner 
aboard. We swapped yarns and I gave him some pearl shells 
as souvenirs, for he was a great curio hunter. As the little 
man left I wondered if I should ever hear from him again. I 
thought of his home-made schooner, with its tar-paper 


decks, and its saplings for masts, stayed with telephone 
cable ... and the thousands of miles he had cruised in her. 

In November 1936, at San Francisco's boat marina, 
mutual friends bade Captain Tommy Drake good-bye and 
wished him fair winds. Next morning the little schooner was 
gone. Month after month passed without word from him, 
and at last it became certain that the great little sailor had 
made his last voyage. Just recently I received news that 
wreckage, identified as that of the Progress, was found on 
the coast of Monterey, California. 


Auckland, January 21. His Majesty the King of England 
died. All flags were at half-mast, and the Dominion of New 
Zealand paid tribute to a Monarch who was beloved by all 
his subjects during his twenty-five years’ reign. 


Regatta Day in Auckland is the great national 
yachtsman’s holiday of New Zealand. Of the two thousand 
boats registered in the Dominion, over 1200 are yachts— 
and they all seemed to be there. Nor are they the only craft, 
for timber scows and power-boats have their events, while 
there are races arranged for every class of sailing boat 
from the large keelers down to tiny 7-foot skiffs. Never 
before in my life had I seen so many sails or pleasure craft 
all at once; and anchored in the middle of the harbour was 
the Dunedin, the flagship of New Zealand's navy. Tied up to 
her gangways and lower booms were a multitude of boats 
whose owners were aboard enjoying the cruiser's 
hospitality, and a continual stream of craft kept milling 
round the warship. 

Over five hundred boats were racing in various events, 
and eight harbour gasoline launches were kept very busy 
managing the nine hundred odd craft which were in the 
harbour. 

The day itself was fine, but forty-eight hours later there 
came a change in the weather. Before I turned in that night 


I noticed that there was a huge circle around the moon and 
ragged cloud masses were beginning to drift across its face. 
At 1 a.m. I was awakened by a terrific crash and dashed up 
on deck to find that a harbour launch had smashed into our 
stern and heavy seas were grinding our timbers against the 
floating pile-driver to which we were moored. 

Timi and I immediately got lines on to the drifting launch 
and made it fast astern of us, and then I got out my torch 
and inspected the damage. 

The top covering board and the upper planking of our 
stern were badly splintered, but it looked as though we 
were in for something worse before long, for the wind was 
now howling savagely and a big sea was tossing the Idle 
Hour around like a cork. 

We bent on extra lines and safely secured our craft. The 
100-ton pile-driver was pounding the wharf with terrific 
blows as the seas rolled straight through the channel into 
the supposedly protected area behind the breakwater, and 
as the waves mounted higher my new masts were being 
rolled about over the dock. 

Timi and I lashed the heavy spars to the piling on either 
side of the wharf, but as the ever-mounting seas burst over 
the stonework and swept plank after plank off the wooden 
wharf, they started to work loose again. At the same time, a 
40-ton dredge-scow broke out three of its four anchors just 
to windward of us. It drifted to within fifty feet of the wharf, 
and had its last anchor carried away it would have crashed 
through the timber structure and crushed the Idle Hour 
between the pile-driver and the scows to leeward of us. 

Most of the planking had been ripped off the wharf, and 
it was then that my new mainmast broke adrift. It had 
lashed about in the heavy seas so much that the ropes had 
parted. 

I got another length of line and tried for over an hour to 
lasso the heavy spar. Finally, I got a rope round it and made 
it fast to the main winch of the pile-driver, and while I was 


doing this two of the hawsers holding the Idle Hour broke 
adrift. We renewed the broken lines, and then found that 
our canoe had been swept off the deck by a sea and was 
adrift off our bows. There followed another struggle with 
this, but we finally got it safely on deck and lashed it firmly 
to the bulwarks fore and aft. 

It was after dawn before the gale showed any signs of 
moderating. We could see a score of pleasure craft had 
been driven high up on the rocky beach, and Harbour 
Board men and hundreds of yacht owners lined the docks, 
preparing to go out to mend moorings. The dredge-scow 
just to windward of the remains of the wharf had been 
made fast with two new anchors. I spoke to Mr. Tyler, the 
manager of the slipway, who informed me that the 
barometer had not started to rise and the storm was by no 
means over yet. 

After an hour's lull the wind freshened from the west and 
increased in velocity from minute to minute. Soon the entire 
surface of the harbour was hidden from view by driving 
masses of spray which rose fifty feet into the air, looking 
almost like a dust storm. Fortunately, we were now more 
protected than we had been from the northwester during 
the night, but yachtsmen by the dozen were watching 
anxiously as the heavy seas sent their craft rolling and 
pitching madly at their moorings. It wasn't long before 
more of the yachts were adrift and heading for the beach. 

The Press afterwards declared it to be the worst storm 
that had visited Auckland for sixty years. The velocity of the 
wind was estimated at over a hundred miles an hour when 
at its peak, and over fifty pleasure craft were strewn in 
wreckage about the harbour. Five people were killed, two of 
them being struck by flying sheet-iron that had broken 
away during the gale. 

Timi and I repaired our transom without much difficulty, 
and fortunately our new mainmast had suffered no real 
damage. We let it dry out, and then dressed it down to its 


proper size ready for stepping. Rather than taper it like its 
predecessor, we left it full and only cut away at the top. This 
made the new mast a third larger at the point where the old 
one had snapped. 

We cut down the old broken mast into a new mizzen. I 
figured it would be advantageous to have a stouter mizzen 
as well as a heavier mainmast. 


The Mayor had invited me to go with him to Rotorua, 
New Zealand's thermal area, but owing to some unforeseen 
circumstances, he had been forced to cancel the trip. I was 
anxious to see this strange district, so I made arrangements 
to make the excursion with Timi on a motor-cycle. Having 
completed all the necessary rigging for the Idle Hour, I 
figured we could take a short vacation and then return to 
step the masts. 

We never even got going on that trip. The foot-starter of 
the motor-cycle was faulty, and I had to push the bike down 
an incline to start it. We started down the slope all right, 
but unfortunately the air-pressure was very low in the front 
tire; and what with that, the weight of our camping gear in 
the sidecar, and the camber of the road, the whole 
contraption started to veer to the side. 

I tried to straighten it out but found it impossible. We 
were heading at ever-increasing speed for the rear end of a 
parked car, and rather than hit it head-on, I swung off and 
jumped the bike on to the footpath. I side-swiped a 
telegraph pole in doing so, and the sudden jolt knocked 
Timi off and smashed my knees up against the steel 
handlebars. I couldn't stop the machine with the footbrake 
as my legs felt as though they were paralysed, and I 
careered down the footpath and finally came to a halt at the 
foot of the incline. 

I couldn't dismount as my lower limbs were temporarily 
useless. Someone had carried Timi into a house up the 
road, and I had to be carried into another house as I was 


unable to walk. I lay for two hours on a bed before I could 
move about, and while I was there I heard an ambulance 
arrive higher up the road and was told that Timi had been 
rushed to hospital. When I could stagger round I 'phoned 
the bike shop to collect the bike, and went off to the 
hospital to find out the worst about Timi. 

They told me he had concussion. In falling off the bike he 
had struck the pole, and had a bump on his head the size of 
an apple. The doctor said it was not serious, and so I 
returned to Idle Hour, leaving my shipmate in the hospital. 

The next thing I knew, the police came with a warrant for 
my arrest and took me to the Newton Station. Why had I 
not reported the accident, and where was my driving 
licence? 

I was given a grilling by the Auckland police as though I 
was being held for manslaughter. The "crime" was re- 
enacted a dozen times verbally, and I was taken to the 
scene of the accident, where they measured up the whole 
place with long tapes. 

I pleaded, firstly, that I was entirely unaccustomed to the 
left-hand rule of the road, and, secondly, that I was totally 
ignorant of local laws regarding driving licences. I 
explained that I had hit the pole rather than smash up 
somebody else's car. The whole thing seemed to me to be a 
lot of unnecessary fuss, for I was prepared to pay the 
hospital bill, and had already arranged to make good all 
repairs to the motor-cycle. I was acting as a guardian to the 
boy I had hurt, and the attitude of the police bewildered 
me, for it seemed that they were anxious to prosecute me 
for injuring my own shipmate! 

When I went round to see him again Timi was feeling 
much better. He was chiefly worried at what had happened 
to his clothes and was anxious to know if he was going to 
get something to eat. This convinced me that he wasn't very 
badly hurt, and sure enough in a day or two he was back 
aboard the Idle Hour. 


With her new masts set and completely re-rigged Idle 
Hour was ready to set out again on the next leg of our 
cruise. 

The exchequer had run particularly low by this time, and 
in view of the number of applications I had received I 
decided to take a paying guest with me for my run across 
the Tasman Sea. I would not be hampered with any 
immigration troubles on arrival at Sydney, for there are no 
such restrictions between the two Dominions. 

My choice settled upon Ivan Palmer, a twenty-five-year- 
old man from Fiji, who had come to Auckland to attend the 
university. To my considerable surprise he solemnly lodged 
his last will and testament with a magistrate before we left 
the shores of New Zealand! 

Just as we were about to leave, the British full-rigged 
ship Joseph Conrad anchored in the outer harbour, and her 
captain, Alan Villiers, came to see me. As he was going back 
aboard again after making a couple more calls, I suggested 
that we should take him out to his ship when we left. 

Dozens of friends came down to see us off, and at noon, 
with Villiers aboard, we cast off our mooring lines and 
headed out into the outer harbour. 

The Joseph Conrad was lying some distance out, and as 
we approached her it became apparent that we could not 
proceed alongside, for the yards of the tiny square-rigged 
ship would not clear my new 40-foot mainmast. I therefore 
anchored astern of her, and one of her boats took us to her 
gangway. 





Idle Hour and the Full-Riged Ship "Joseph Conrad" 


Captain Villiers showed us over his ship from stem to 
stern. The 108-foot full-rigged vessel was originally the 
property of the Danish Government, who had built it as a 
training ship. Villiers had purchased it from the Danish 
Admiralty three years before and sailed it across the 
Atlantic to New York, where he had it fitted out for a world 
cruise. He left New York about the same time that I left 
Seattle, and while he went east, I headed west. It was a 
strange chance that brought us together in the southern 
hemisphere on the other side of the world. 

He carried thirty-two hands aboard his ship—half the 
number being paid, and the remainder consisting of youths 
from fifteen to twenty-four years of age who had paid cadet 
fees. Finns, Danes, American and English lads comprised 
the majority of the cadets. 

We spent a couple of hours aboard the ship, meeting the 
lucky lads who had been selected from the thousands who 


tendered their applications for the sixteen berths aboard 
her. Villiers was proud of his ship, and he had every right to 
be. She was the last surviving frigate in the world, and her 
single topsails gave her the identical appearance of the 
great ships of a century ago—though she was only 100 feet 
in length on the water-line and her gross tonnage was 212 
tons! 

There were many sceptics who condemned him for 
thinking of sailing the little ship across the vast Atlantic 
when it had never been out of the North Sea during its sixty 
odd years afloat. Villiers, with long years of practical 
seamanship behind him and a competent crew, had sailed 
her over thirty-eight thousand miles when I met him in 
Auckland. 

Before we left, Villiers proposed a toast to the success of 
both cruises. He said that if we should meet at sea I would 
be always welcome to come aboard and stretch my legs! 

I have seen Polish, Spanish and Japanese training ships, 
and many an old clipper rusting out in Port Ludlow and San 
Francisco, but never have I seen a square-rigger with such 
sweet lines. From every angle the little ship is a picture of 
grace and beauty. 

I had been invited to attend the annual regatta of the 
Royal New Zealand Yacht Squadron in Mansion House Bay 
on my way out to sea. Due to unforeseen delays in 
departure we were a little late for the main event and 
arrived just in time to see some of the keelers start on the 
home stretch for Auckland. 

His Worship the Mayor sighted us as we approached the 
sheltered anchorage. He led a procession of craft with his 
schooner, the Mawera, which is the largest yacht in all New 
Zealand. I hoisted all our flags as they passed the Idle Hour 
with buntings streaming from their mastheads, and one by 
one they gave three cheers for a good voyage. 

With our American ensign rippling at the peak of my new 
mizzen and the Seattle Yacht Club's burgee at our main, we 


were holding a miniature review! 

When they had passed, we weaved our way through the 
dozens of yachts still lying in the harbour and dropped 
anchor. Many of our friends came over and bade us a final 
farewell. Then, one by one, they left for Auckland and by 
sunset the last of them had departed. 

They had all returned to the city we had left behind, and 
we were alone—prepared to head west. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THE TASMAN CROSSING 


A FAIR wind was coming up from the south-west as we 
hove our anchor up and headed out to sea. 

Swiftly we ran past the numerous inviting little coves 
and inlets, for we wanted to make the main shipping lane 
before dark. As we rounded the north end of the island I 
sent Timi to the masthead to look out for a pair of sunken 
rocks in the middle of the channel. We wanted to clear them 
but not to end our trip like Erling Tambs did just three 
years ago. Tambs knew of these rocks, and went around the 
end of the island to avoid them; but in so doing he piled his 
boat up on the rocks at the south end of the island. 

The water foamed round the treacherous submarine 
hazards as we passed them with none too much clearance 
on our lee. 

With a freshening breeze we soon made the Bay of 
Islands, world famous for its big-game fishing. As far as 
New Zealand is concerned, the sport virtually originated 
there; and a black marlin of 976 lb.; a kingfish of 111 lb.; a 
broadbill of 673 lb. and a marko shark of 798 lb. are all 
world record big-game fish which have been caught in this 
bay. 

We drew abeam of Russell, where the Treaty of Waitangi 
was signed—the treaty which the Maoris drew up with the 
English, ceding all New Zealand to the British Empire, in 
1849. Russell was originally the capital of the new 
Dominion, as the strongest of the Maori tribes dwelt in this 
vicinity. It was here that a unique incident occurred during 
one of the many battles which preceded the settlement. The 
British forces ran out of ammunition and when the Maori 


chief became aware of his opponent's predicament, he sent 
a message to the British commander to the effect that if he 
would continue to fight along the same lines, he would 
furnish him with more munitions! 

From Russell, we sailed through the 144 islands and out 
to the open sea. The water was thick with fish and dozens of 
fins of giant marko sharks glided about the Idle Hour. It 
would have been just too bad if anyone had happened to 
slip overboard! 

We had to use our auxiliary all the next day, as there was 
no wind; and we cut through the Corelli Islands to save 
gasoline. Our next port was Whangeroa, and without our 
"Pilot" I could never have picked out the narrow pass by 
which the harbour is entered. Completely landlocked, 
Whangeroa has the appearance of a mountain fjord, with 
the steep hillsides bordering the inner harbour. 

We moored Idle Hour alongside the shore at a spot 
where the land dropped off so steeply into the water that 
we were able to secure her to a tree. 

Timi was soon fishing for our supper and in a quarter of 
an hour he had caught all the fish we could eat. Just before 
nightfall, we heard what we took at first to be the roaring of 
aeroplane engines, but which proved to be half a dozen 
deep-sea fishing launches coming in with their catches. 
When a boat catches any big-game fish, it flies a streaming 
white flag from its masthead with the shape of a marlin or 
shark sewn in red or blue respectively on the white bunting. 
All six boats had their fish pennants flying, and across their 
transoms we could see the giant fish they had caught. They 
were racing down the harbour to the scales to weigh their 
catches. 

The following afternoon we cast off our mooring line, and 
proceeding down harbour, tied up alongside the dock 
directly under the scales. As the boats leave early in the 
morning and do not return until dusk, I figured I would 
have ample time to take in a supply of fresh vegetables and 


bread and be clear of the quay before anyone else wanted 
to come alongside. 

I left my paying guest aboard while Timi and I went off 
on our shopping expedition. We were away rather more 
than two hours, and as we made our way back we noticed 
that the Jdle Hour had developed a decided list. Could she 
be aground? 

Aground she was; right below the fish-scales, and it was 
getting towards evening! 

I felt a perfect fool. Here we were, blocking up the most 
important part of the harbour. It would be an hour or more 
before the tide would rise sufficiently to refloat my heavily 
laden boat, and I was expecting to hear the drone of motors 
at any moment as the launches rounded the islands that hid 
the harbour entrance from view. 

Sure enough I heard them in the next few minutes, and I 
got out the glasses. They were all heading straight towards 
us at their wharf, but as they came closer we observed that 
none of them was flying the fish pennant! 

I was saved from much embarrassment when they tied 
up farther down the quay, and the skippers all came aboard 
and we exchanged yarns till the small hours of the morning. 

The Maoris in the vicinity were holding a quarterly Land 
Court, and the Judge, an educated Maori from Auckland, 
invited us to attend and said he would be glad to interpret 
the proceedings for us. We went, but it got very hot in the 
Courthouse, so the entire Court adjourned and continued 
outside under a huge pine tree. It might have been 
mistaken for a social gathering, for apparently many of 
those present were more interested in talking about 
personal affairs than in attending to the official business. 

On our way back to the ship we heard that there had 
been a motor accident. A horse and buggy had collided 
head-on with an ancient Ford car rounding one of the many 
blind corners of the narrow country road. As the horse had 


gone through the windscreen, he had been badly cut and 
had died from the subsequent loss of blood. 

The following day, as we were about to weigh anchor, a 
Maori invited us to join them that evening, as some sort of 
feast was being celebrated. I declined with thanks, for I was 
anxious to get on; before leaving, I was informed that the 
unfortunate horse victim of the accident was providing the 
excuse and the means for the feast! 

As we Sailed northward, Timi caught a kingfish weighing 
20 lb. He fixed a portion of it up raw with vinegar and lime 
juice, and I enjoyed it, for I had not eaten any fish that way 
since we left the islands. The mere sight of it affected our 
paying guest badly, however, and the quick motion of the 
ship completed his discomfiture. Timi simply couldn't 
understand his dislike for the raw fish, and thought there 
must be something constitutionally wrong with him. 

I headed off-shore, but for the next three days we were 
attended by baffling light airs and made scarcely any 
progress. Then it started to blow hard, and in a very short 
time a heavy sea was piling up and we had to take two reefs 
in the mainsail. 

Due to poor visibility, I had not been able to obtain a 
sight all this time; but now I saw three mounds on the 
horizon that fitted the description of the Three Kings—a 
group of rocky islets off the northern extremity of New 
Zealand. I climbed the mainmast and got a good look at 
them, and then checked their descriptions again in the 
"Pilot." Apart from this and my dead reckoning, I had 
nothing to go by; but there seemed to be no doubt of their 
identity. 

The barometer was dropping very fast, and as we 
streaked through the water the phosphorus lighted our 
wake like Regent Street. Timi took over the watch at 3 a.m. 
and I went below; but hardly had I got into my bunk when 
he rang the bell for me to come on deck again. An island 
was showing up off our port beam. Could it be the northern 


island of the Three Kings? But I had thought we were well 
past the group by now. 
The New Zealand "Pilot" states: 


The Three Kings Islands or Manawatahi are uninhabited 
islands situated about thirty-one miles north-west of Cape 
Maria Van Diemen lighthouse. Landing is always dangerous 
and uncertain. The tidal streams race three to five knots 
between the islands. Sailing vessels should not pass less 
than six miles to the northward of them. 

A provision depot is maintained by the New Zealand 
Government on the isthmus, separating the north-west and 
south-east bays of the Great Island. The hut is white and is 
visible from the south-east bay; it contains instructions for 
finding fresh water and for attracting, by means of smoke 
signals, the attention of lighthouse keepers at Cape Maria 
Van Diemen, who have instructions to keep a constant 
lookout toward Great Island. 

Rocks with only four and five feet over them, lie 
respectively two and a half and one cable eastward and 
south-eastward of the point of Great Island. A shoal with a 
depth of half a fathom over it, is reported to exist about one 
and a half miles eastward of the south-east point of Great 
Island. 


While I was staring at it, a heavy rain squall swept down 
upon us and blotted it from view, rendering our visibility nil. 
I yelled for Ivan to come on deck, for I didn't like this latest 
turn of events and suspected that we must have been 
carried down towards the group by some current. 

It is a treacherous locality, and though I had taken a 
bearing of the island and knew we could not be heading 
towards it, I also knew that a score of submerged rocks lay 
within a radius of three miles from the main islands. 

I told Timi to hold the course I had given him and Ivan 
started the motor so that it would be ready in an 


emergency. The rain was coming down in torrents and I 
strained my eyes desperately as I peered into the blackness 
that surrounded us. 

And then, dead ahead, I saw a white line of breakers! 

I jumped for the helm and jammed it hard over, at the 
same time shouting to Ivan to put the motor into gear. The 
Idle Hour swung in a tight semicircle. 

My heart was in my mouth, but we made it. In another 
minute, we were heading back the way we had come, and 
the peril was left behind for the moment. But what to do 
next? It was impossible to anchor where we were, for I 
knew nothing of the nature of the bottom, and if we started 
dragging, we would inevitably be set down on the island by 
the currents. And if we tried to head out to sea by the way 
we had come, we stood the chance of hitting one of the 
numerous submerged rocks in the vicinity. 

It seemed to me that our only hope was to try and stop 
where we were, holding our position against the wind and 
currents with the auxiliary. 

The squall passed on, and we saw the dark mass of the 
island again. It was a question of keeping it on the same 
bearing and at the same distance, and that entailed careful 
adjustment of our engine speed and unremitting vigilance. 

Fortunately for us, we were visited by no more rain- 
squalls, and the wind began to moderate towards daybreak, 
but the strain of those remaining hours of darkness was 
intense. The grey dawn broke at last, and by its haggard 
light we began to claw our way slowly against the four-knot 
current into open water. White patches of foam marked the 
spots where the hidden rocks up-reared themselves from 
the sea's bottom, and I shuddered to think of the risk we 
would have taken had we decided to try and get clear in the 
darkness. 

It seemed that though I had followed the Sailing 
Directions as closely as possible in giving the Three Kings a 
wide berth, the racing currents had set us down upon them 


during the early part of the night; and the storm, with its 
accompanying heavy seas and rain-squalls, had kept us 
ignorant of the fact until the last moment. Our faces were 
grey and drawn and our eyes bloodshot with the strain of 
peering through the darkness but once again we had 
escaped from the direst peril by the mercy of God. Truly I 
think I must have a guardian angel, for on dozens of 
occasions I have emerged from the most appalling hazards 
where no skill of mine could have availed me. 

As the morning advanced, the wind died away altogether 
and we were becalmed. A huge sea was running—the 
aftermath of the storm—with mountainous waves twenty 
feet high. The sky remained heavily overcast so that I was 
unable to take a noon sight, and throughout the rest of the 
day we lurched and rolled helplessly among the great seas. 

That night I suffered a recurrence of the strain of our 
late ordeal. I was sceptical as to our position after what had 
happened, and again and again I could have sworn I heard 
the thunder of surf close aboard. It was only the sound of 
steep seas breaking from their own weight, but it kept me 
on tenterhooks all night. A fish we had caught a couple of 
days before and half eaten, was hanging in the main 
rigging, and its phosphorescent glow in the darkness gave 
it a weird and ghostly appearance as it swung with the 
rolling of the ship. 

The wind freshened again next day, and the sea became 
worse than ever. We were caught in a mighty cross swell 
caused by the open waters of the Pacific meeting those of 
the Tasman Sea, and Idle Hour rolled and pitched and 
jumped and lurched in the most incredible manner. 

We ran out of this area in the course of the following 
night, and all the next day the wind and seas moderated till 
by nightfall we were becalmed once more. For forty-eight 
hours we were without a breath of wind—and then a breeze 
sprang up from dead ahead. 


Gradually this veered to the northward, where it 
remained; and we began to make our westing in earnest. 

The eleventh night out, with a full moon shining 
brilliantly in the cloudless sky, I sighted a light on the 
horizon. It was a ship, for we were now on the steamer-lane 
between Auckland and Sydney. 

As she was far off on our beam, I figured she would pass 
without seeing us; but presently I saw that she had altered 
course to starboard, and was heading straight towards us. 

She passed us a quarter of a mile off, heading towards 
Auckland from whence she had come, and then doubled 
back and came alongside. She was the Moniwai, a 15,000 
ton passenger liner, on the regular run between Auckland 
and Sydney. 

An officer on the bridge gave us our position and told us 
we were 704 miles from Sydney. He asked the name of our 
ship, and when I told him, we were given three rousing 
cheers by the hundreds of passengers who were lining her 
rail and gazing down at our little craft. With a final 
exchange of salutations the great liner's engines were 
restarted and she rapidly disappeared into the night. 

Several weeks later I met her captain. The Moniwai had 
reached Sydney, sailed again for Auckland and returned to 
Sydney before we arrived. He told us that a cinema 
programme had been in progress when they sighted us, but 
it was broken off and all the passengers came on deck. He 
said he had been on the run for eighteen years, and had 
never before seen a small craft out in the middle of the 
Tasman Sea. 

Half-way across the Tasman we were again becalmed. 
Timi was taking his trick at the helm with a book open 
before him. I had been reading The Cruise of the Amaryllis, 
by G. H. T. Muhlhauser, in which the author relates that one 
of his crew was reading as he was steering. Captain 
Muhlhauser said to him: "If you must read on duty, I will 
read to you." At which the sailor had been chagrined and 


dropped his book immediately. I couldn't do this very well 
with Timi for the book he was reading was his Tahitian 
Bible! 

We had not moved an inch all night long, and the rubbish 
we had dumped out yesterday was still floating alongside. It 
was so hot that we had to wash the decks down every half 
hour in order to cool them sufficiently to walk upon, and 
finally we decided to go swimming off the port side—the 
starboard side being cluttered up with the floating rubbish. 

We had a good look under the Idle Hour for sharks 
before venturing in. There were more than twenty fish 
under our craft, protected from the sun's rays by our hull; 
but none of them was over three feet long and apparently 
there was no danger. Timi, in swimming around, discovered 
that our nameplate had been swept off in a recent gale. 
Imagine going into port—and especially a huge harbour like 
Sydney—without a name on the ship. 

Seventy-two hours elapsed before we got a steady wind 
—but when it came, it stayed. As it was just a couple of 
points off our stern, we set the mainsail and a spinnaker. 
There was no sea to combat, as it had been calm for so long 
and the Idle Hour made her maximum speed of seven knots 
with her two sails spread like the wings of a huge bird. 

It was great to have a favourable wind and to be able to 
use every bit of it to advantage. In two days' running we 
made more than a quarter the distance between Auckland 
and Sydney—and we kept going. 

After nineteen days at sea we sailed in between Sydney 
Heads and dropped anchor in Watson's Bay, the quarantine 
anchorage. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


SYDNEY 


AFTER receiving our pratique, dozens of motor-boats of 
all descriptions escorted us up the beautiful harbour to 
Rush-cutter's Bay. 

As soon as we were anchored opposite the Royal Naval 
Depot, the remainder of the port officials boarded us and 
the ordeal began. Certain forms had to be filled in, 
including a drug list, a list of all the supplies on board, and 
a score more—all in quadruplicate! Square yards and yards 
of forms—in fact, all that would have been required for a 
twenty-thousand-ton liner such as the Strathnaver, or 
Strathaird. I wonder Australia doesn't run short of paper. 

Instead of having a ship's doctor to take care of pratique 
and medical examination, a purser to look after the 
Customs' formalities, and other ship's officers attending to 
wharfage and immigration questions, I had to do all these 
myself. To make matters more difficult, I was a stranger in a 
foreign country, and I knew nothing about these 
complicated regulations. 

As I had no regular blank form for Customs entry, the 
official kindly supplied one, crossing out Orion—the name of 
the largest liner to enter Sydney—and filling in Idle Hour! 

When these formalities had been at last complied with, 
the Vice-Commodore of the Royal Prince Alfred Yacht 
Squadron paid us a visit, and took us out in his trim cutter 
to view the internationally famous 18-footers' race. 

In spite of their diminutive size, these tiny craft carry a 
crew of twelve, and they are fitted with a 14-foot bowsprit 
and a 30-foot boom! They also carry another 25-foot boom 
for use with an enormous balloon jib. As the craft are so 


short, these booms are made to telescope when they are 
stowed inboard. They also carry studding sails out on the 
mainsail, like a square-rigged ship, to give additional sail 
area, and they carry more canvas for their size than any 
other vessels in the world. 

Six ferry boats, each carrying a thousand or more 
spectators, followed the race. It was becoming squally as 
the thirty-odd craft started on the last lap of the eleven-mile 
course, and while we watched, first one and then another 
capsized. In less time than it takes to write, more than half 
the tiny vessels had met the same fate, and a hundred and 
fifty men were in the water at once. All the crews jumped 
into their sails, for the harbour is full of sharks, and only by 
swimming inside the canvas were they safe. 

Dozens of yachts manoeuvred towards the finishing line, 
and with the ferry boats veering down in the same direction 
there was a real aquatic traffic-jam. As the first 18-footer 
crossed the line, the whistles and sirens of everything afloat 
sounded at once, and the din reminded me of my faint 
recollection of Armistice Day, 1918. 

The ferry boats formed a circle into which the four 
placed craft sailed—the winner with the blue streamer 
flying from its masthead, the second with a red streamer, 
and the third with a white one. Then, amid shouts and yells 
of wild enthusiasm, all the pleasure craft and ferry boats 
dispersed. 


I had dozens and dozens of requests from people who 
wished to visit Idle Hour. Often we would find someone on 
deck waiting to greet us before we had a chance to get out 
of bed in the morning. They would come out on hired boats, 
which would then return to the shore leaving them aboard 
us. We were asked to sign autograph books and pose for 
pictures, and this kind of thing became very annoying, as it 
interrupted the work we were trying to do. Apparently 


people had completely forgotten that the Jdle Hour was my 
private home. 

I told my troubles to Captain Stringer, of the Sydney 
Harbour Board, he offered to let me moor Idle Hour 
alongside Fort McCrary, where I could throw the boat open 
for inspection. I could thus have all the curious people come 
at once, and by making a small charge would materially 
gain from the deal. 

I laid out all my curios on deck and explained them to my 
visitors, while Timi showed them round the ship down 
below; and in the first few days we must have had 
thousands of callers. One elderly man remembered calling 
upon Joshua Slocum in similar circumstances, when he put 
into Sydney Harbour on his single-handed cruise round the 
world over thirty years before; and another old-timer told 
me he had been aboard the Tilikum, when Captain Voss 
called in at Sydney in 1903. He said that Voss had asked 
him to join the Tilikum on his voyage to England, but he had 
declined. Voss's reputation was not too good, and he had 
already lost a man overboard. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Commander Stevens, who 
was in charge of all the Royal Naval Reserve in New South 
Wales. With his aides and a visiting Commander from 
England, he inspected the Jd/le Hour with the keenest 
interest from stem to stem. On leaving, he told me that his 
Base was at my disposal, and he treated us with every 
courtesy during the remainder of our stay. 

As we made ready to depart, I received dozens and 
dozens of requests from people all over Australia who 
wished to join us. Civil engineers, chefs, valets and stewards 
made application, and would-be feminine companions were 
as plentiful as the males. I was swamped with requests from 
those who aspired to be my private secretary, and scores of 
high-school and university students pleaded to be allowed 
to join without pay—just for the experience. 

The briefest letter I received ran: 


Perhaps you would like some company in your solitude? 
Here is a letter from a young man: 


If it is at all possible for you to, in the last thought of 
considering this letter—at all will you give me the benefit of 
the moment and ask me to drop in to see you. I want to go 
with you—if you can consider it at all, and this I want to do 
very badly. This is not just a whim or parting fancy, but the 
thought of many years. I can only say to save sheets and 
sheets of paper that I am after your own type, this I think is 
the best words can give. The chances are you may have no 
room to share, but I hope this is not so, I am asking you, for 
this if only you would say I could come down for to see you 
I do not want to ask you in person unless there's a chance, 
you could at least see me and then maybe say no—but then 
that would be better than nothing. PS. As an after thought: 
age twenty live single, Irish, 5/7 % been to sea as cook; 
hoping you can take me—|Grammar identical as in letter.] 


One young lady wrote: 


You will no doubt be surprised to hear from me. I read 
about you and your wonderful yacht sailing around the 
world in the evening paper. I am a watress at a club near 
by, am twenty one years, the reson I write is I would like to 
take the trip with you if you cannot get any one else to go 
with you. I hope you will answer my letter as I am 
interested in anything that sails: I have been abroad to 
Maylay states when I was a child, I would like very much to 
go with you for I have always longed for adventure hoping 
you don't disepointe me. Sincerely—[Spelling as in letter.] 


A desperate young lady wrote: 


I kept your travellings through a girl friend of mine in 
the states, so when I heard you were coming here, gosh, I 


sure felt spell bound. Well, Dwight, in front of me I have a 
plan which I'm going to set to you, and I hope you'll 
consider it. Well your going round the world alone, are you 
not? Well, I want you to take me with you if you can spare 
me, or else I just don't know what I'll do with myself. My 
sisters are forever nagging and blaming me for things 
which I haven't done, and just a week ago, my sister did 
something awfull in school, and I got the blame for it. God 
all Mighty Dwight, I wished I were dead then, but I can't 
forget about it allthough a little time part since then. So 
Dwight, if you can, please write me immediately to me and 
tell me all about it. I'm in a hurry, because I have to copy a 
few receipes which I like best to keep in a book, which I 
hope I'll use, that is to cook for you on the Idle Hour. I 
know how to cook, sing, read, play, work etc. and a whole 
lot of things which I can't write in this short time. I promise 
to respect myself and obey all orders etc. and I can help 
you a lot of things. I know a lot about boats also. PS. Be 
sure to get me a place Even if I have to scrub decks! [It 
came special delivery.] 


I received dozens and dozens of letters from young 
chaps who: 


"Were 18 and 20 years old, strong, healthy, and wanted 
to travel as I was doing." 


One fellow did not mind particularly what he did, for he 
wrote: 


I've heard about your travels around the world, and I am 
wondering if you want an odd job boy to join you. I want to 
get to Europe and I was thinking it would be much more 
fun to cross that way than in a luxury liner, and I think you 
must feel the way I do. Here are my credentials I come of a 
sea-faring family, it is in our bones, so to speak, and I can 


promise you I won't be sick, whatever the weather! If I am, 
you can chuck me overboard! I'd rather die that way than 
any other, anyway. Hopefully Iam — 


Many of these would-be adventurers enclosed their 
photos. Some would list credentials and bring previous 
employers down to give first-hand evidence. Some would 
write in a very confidential tone and not want any of their 
friends to know they had applied—this referring, especially, 
to typists who dreamed of adventure on the high seas. 

The spirit of adventure is apparently far from being 
dead. Dozens of small yachts are flitting about the world, 
cruising coastwise and out among the more remote isles. 
While I was in the waters of Australasia, I heard of six 
yachts piling up and marking finis to their travels. Three 
had hit reefs, one had capsized, and two others had made 
mistakes in calculations. 

I had navigated all the way to Sydney with a pocket 
watch! Many times my longitude would be some way off. 
Rather than risk the Idle Hour ending her career as so 
many yachts have, I decided in favour of blowing my scant 
savings in the purchase of a second-hand chronometer. 

I had the dangerous water of the Great Barrier Reef and 
the Coral Sea before me. Many submarine reefs have 'PD.' 
marked beside them—indicating position doubtful. I had 
been fortunate in not having piled up Jd/e Hour in the 
Tuamotus or again in Tonga. Only one mistake and my trip 
in the Idle Hour would be finished—for ever. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
THE GREAT BARRIER REEF 


I TOOK a paying guest with me from Sydney, who had 
just arrived in Australia on the grain ship Palma from 
England. He said that he had never been sea-sick during 
the entire seventy-two days' voyage via the Cape of Good 
Hope, and with this practical experience behind him I 
figured that he would be of more use to me than any of the 
three hundred odd dreamers who had applied to join me. 

As we Sailed out of Sydney Heads into a calm undulating 
sea, my new companion promptly broke his seventy-two day 
record! It wasn't rough either. In fact, we were becalmed 
just forty miles from Sydney. 

For the next week Jd/le Hour remained practically 
stationary. Each night we would gain a few miles by taking 
advantage of the light breeze, and each day the wind would 
drop entirely and the tide would sweep us southward again. 
Actually we lost ground, for at the end of the week we could 
see the flash of the lighthouse from the North Head! 

To make matters worse, a constant procession of small 
coasting steamers passed us all day. They were running coal 
from Newcastle, just seventy-five miles north of Sydney, and 
returning empty; and on the seventh day, towards twilight, I 
became so exasperated with the weather conditions that I 
decided to hail the next northward bound steamer and ask 
for a tow. 

I watched one clear the Heads, and hoisting our 
American Ensign upside down tried to attract her attention. 
Apparently it had grown too dark for them to see it, 
however, so I told Timi to flash our torch towards them. 


The steamer was now about a mile off our beam, but 
when Timi had been flashing the torch a couple of minutes I 
saw her alter course and head straight for us. A powerful 
signalling lamp on the bridge of the steamer was signalling 
to us in the Morse Code, but as none of us knew anything 
about the code, we could make nothing of their message, 
though Timi was still flashing our torch back at them. He 
was delighted with the success of his signalling and 
informed me proudly that someone had taught him how to 
do it in Sydney. I then discovered that he had been flashing 
SOS! 

I felt terribly embarrassed at having used the distress 
signal when there was nothing really wrong with us, but the 
skipper of the coaster—she was the Aberclare, 150-tons— 
took it in very good part, and having ascertained our 
identity, acceded to my request for a tow. They threw us a 
line and we lowered all canvas and made the hawser fast 
round the base of the mainmast. 

The slack in the tow-line was quickly taken up as the 
Aberclare got under way again, and we were off. 

I speedily found that there were disadvantages even in a 
free tow, for though these coasting steamers are designed 
for slow and economical steaming, we were being hauled 
along at something better than eight knots. And the Idle 
Hour was not built to be towed at such a speed. 

I had taken on staple supplies to last until Singapore, 
and we were deep in the water. Also, as the hull dried out 
during our two months' lie-up in Sydney, the seams had 
opened out. She was now shoving through the water like a 
snow plough at the end of her tow-line, and as her bow was 
practically out of sight under the cascading wake of the 
steamer, she was making water faster than we could pump 
it out, and the floor-boards of the cabin were soon awash. 

As it was now too dark to attract the attention of anyone 
aboard the Aberclare and our position was rapidly 
becoming dangerous I was finally obliged to cut the tow 


rope, for I was really scared that with our three tons of 
supplies and two tons of ballast, the water we were taking 
aboard would send us to the bottom. 

As the line parted, the Idle Hour jumped in the air like a 
bucking broncho; but the Aberclare never even missed our 
additional weight and went plunging on into the darkness 
without knowing what had happened. 

Before dawn we had the first real breeze we had 
encountered since leaving the Heads eight days before! 
Forked lightning streaked across the skies lighting up the 
rising sea, but no thunder followed. The wind rose in 
squalls, accompanied by torrents of rain which reduced the 
visibility to nil, but I didn't mind the rain so long as we got 
wind with it. For the first time since leaving Sydney the Idle 
Hour kicked up her heels and really started to move. With 
our mainsail and mizzen well out to starboard and the wind 
off our port quarter, our phosphorescent wake became a 
brilliant trail of glistening bubbles. It was a joy to be at the 
helm—even in the middle of a cloud-burst. 

With the coming of daylight the wind freshened steadily, 
and the seas piled up higher and higher. Being heavily 
laden, my ketch was sluggish in her movements and 
plunged into the combers instead of rising to them, with the 
result that we were shipping green seas all day long. But 
though this made for discomfort, I found it infinitely 
preferable to the tedious days when we lay becalmed. It 
was a Satisfying feeling to know that we were really on our 
way again, and I didn't care how wet I got providing we 
kept going. 

My English companion started to climb the mainmast to 
sight a point off the bow, but when he reached half-way up 
—less than twenty feet off the deck—he decided to come 
down again. He said he would rather take in royals on a 
Swinging yard a hundred and sixty above the deck than try 
to climb half the thirty-five feet of my mainmast, with the 
Idle Hour's jerky, uneven motion. 


Later in the day he was at the helm with the ship 
running before the seas as the gale swept us northward, 
dead on our course. Suddenly the inevitable happened—he 
gybed her. 

I had been lucky in my gybes before—but not so this 
time. He had smashed the main boom, and we had to 
shorten down and try to effect repairs. All I had aboard for 
splints were apple boxes. I needed long, stout poles to lash 
around the splintered boom, but as these were 
unobtainable I did what I could by lashing a series of 
quarter-inch strips of wood, eighteen inches long, around 
the break. 

Then, as a climax to the day, my paying guest rammed 
his head through the glass face of my barometer, 
splintering it to bits. If I had had irons aboard, I would have 
shackled him on the spot, before he could smash up the 
remainder of the ship's gear! 


As we had a fair wind dead abeam, I decided to skip 
Brisbane, and rounding Great Sandy Spit we approached 
the Great Barrier Reef. Our first stop was at Lady Elliot 
Island, where I landed at the 50-foot lighthouse in the 
dinghy, while Timi sailed Idle Hour backwards and forwards 
off the Point. 

I wanted to know how to make the pass into the lagoon 
of Lady Musgrave Island, some twenty miles away, but the 
senior lighthouse-keeper, a weatherbeaten hermit of sixty, 
was unable to supply me with the information—though he 
had been stationed there for six years. By way of 
compensation, however, he showed me the "bones" of a 
schooner strewn on the windward reef, and told me that 
they were the bleached timbers of the last American vessel 
which had called at Lady Elliot Island! 

I noticed that the lighthouse was looking somewhat 
Shabby, and he told me that a recent hurricane had blown 


all the paint off it! Only one coconut-tree on the island had 
withstood the onslaught. 

Sixty-three goats, two ducks and a dog comprised the 
animal population of this sandy cay. When I left, my host 
gave me a leg of young kid to take aboard with me, and 
stated that I was the first caller he had had for over a year 
—apart from the quarterly supply ship. 

We made the twenty miles from Lady Elliot to Lady 
Musgrave in two and a half hours. These islets are different 
from the ordinary atolls which are so common in the South 
Seas. A cay, as it is called, is formed by a piece of coral 
growing up from the bed of the sea. Emerging above the 
surface of the water it accumulates a certain amount of 
rubbish and driftwood about itself, and begins to grow in 
the shape of a horseshoe. The winds and tides buffet the 
rounded face and long "horns" grow to leeward. Rubbish 
and dead coral, sand and shells, pile up higher and higher; 
and plant life begins to appear—the seeds being carried by 
birds. The vegetation forms more soil, and in time the cay 
becomes timbered. 

I had difficulty in finding the pass into the lagoon of Lady 
Musgrave, and when we found it, after circling three- 
quarters of the cay, it was narrower than any I had seen in 
the South Seas. And to make matters worse it was shaped 
like an "S." 

As we entered, a strong current thrust us hard to port, 
and the mainsail filling at the same time. Idle Hour slipped 
sideways to leeward. We dropped the mainsail when the 
port bilge was less than a yard from the coral, and with the 
aid of the auxiliary clawed off the reef and proceeded along 
the tortuous passage. 

Aided by a strong eddy, we shot round the final curve 
into the lagoon and carefully weaving our way among the 
treacherous coral-heads, worked over to the windward reef 
and dropped anchor. Timi took another anchor out in the 


dinghy and dropped it on a coral-head, as the wind was 
already freshening. 

During the night it increased to half a gale, and at high 
tide the reef was awash. A heavy sea was running outside, 
blown up by the south-east trades, and the big combers 
were rolling right over the coral barrier. 

Plunging and rolling, the Idle Hour jerked violently as 
her cables sagged and strained; and we were taking spray 
over the bows and green seas through the scuppers. The 
sudden thudding jolt as the chains checked the ship's lift on 
the crest of a sea, was a motion I had never previously 
experienced, and it almost threw me off the deck. During all 
my cruising I had never known such a helpless feeling as I 
did that night—bottled up in the reef-bound lagoon, with 
that narrow treacherous corkscrew pass its only egress. 

An examination of our ground tackle in the morning 
revealed the damage done during the storm. The 
tremendous strain on the gipsy of my winch had snapped 
off three teeth, and a link of cable just at the hawse-pipe 
was bent double by the constant jerking tugs it had been 
subjected to. 

By midday the seas had moderated, and Timi and I 
pulled ashore. Hundreds of wild goats roamed about the 
island, and Timi chased one herd and caught a couple of 
kids. These replenished our larder, the fresh meat making a 
pleasant change in our diet. 

I awaited ideal conditions before making our exit 
through the twisting zig-zag channel, and as we emerged 
into the open sea I heaved a profound sigh of relief. That 
reefbound chicken-coop of a lagoon was the most 
dangerous anchorage into which I had ever taken my craft. 

We worked up to the Capricorn group of islets—so called 
because they are situated dead on the Tropic of Capricorn. 
Only one of the sand cays had an entrance into its lagoon. 
None of the rest of the reefs have any break in them 
through which a boat can anchor, with the exception of 


Fitzroy. A small craft drawing less than three and a half feet 
can enter Fitzroy's lagoon at high water through a pass 
eleven feet wide. At low tide the lagoon is completely shut 
off from the ocean, and no one can walk dry-shod all around 
the reef, as the tide drops more than seven and a half feet. 
The lagoon is like a teacup with the solid reef forming its 
sides, and at low tide the landlocked area of water is 
actually three feet higher than the surface of the sea all 
around. 

As we had had such a close call in Lady Musgrave, I did 
not care to risk anchoring among these more exposed cays, 
and we passed Fitzroy, Lamont, Llewellyn, One Tree, Wilson 
and Wreck Islands. Just before sunset we were abeam of 
North Reef, the last of the group, which is marked by a 45- 
foot light beacon. It is also distinguished by the wreck of a 
freighter which was piled up high and dry on the rocks 
during a gale some fifteen years ago, and hasn't budged 
since. 

North of Capricorn the Great Barrier Reef narrows, and 
the waters are more protected. I had been told that we 
would have to anchor every night while sailing inside the 
Reef, but we had been able to keep going day and night by 
maintaining a good look-out. 

We threaded our way through the Keppel Islands, 
following the route of Captain Cook's Endeavour. Waving 
coconut palms, a shimmering silver beach and towering 
peaks on either side bordered the channel. We edged Idle 
Hour into Moulle Harbour, feeling our way cautiously and 
heaving the lead as we closed the land. 

A dinghy put out from the beach and cut across our bow, 
and a man's deep voice shouted: "You can move her in 
closer. It's deep water here." It was Mr. Tronson, the owner 
of Long Island, who had invited me here by letter. 

From the summit of Long Island one can count thirty- 
seven islands—a panoramic view seldom attained from a hill 
only six hundred feet high. With horses to ride, a launch for 


fishing, bays and caves to explore, and a grove of coconut 
palms with a couple of grass shacks to give tropical 
atmosphere, our stay at Long Island could not fail to be a 
pleasant one. 

Timi cleaned all the coconut-trees on the place, for 
Tronson had had a chicken ranch near Brisbane, and didn't 
know the first thing about the care of the palms. My 
Tahitian shipmate felt at home here, and he taught Mr. 
Tronson's son and daughters how to weave the leaves of the 
palms and plait them to cover the roof and walls of their 
grass huts. We made them a coconut grater, identical to 
that used in Tahitian Bora Bora, and he showed them how 
to prepare the grated white meat, and how to make a sauce 
from the tart milk of the nut. 

Having been months in a temperate zone, Timi had 
grown homesick for his native foods. On Long Island he 
found papaya and bananas, shellfish and crabs, similar to 
those of his own island; and our hosts were amazed at the 
way he prepared many shellfish and berries that they had 
never eaten. Many times while we were cruising in remote 
localities, his resourcefulness varied our diet from canned 
and dried foodstuffs. 

We hiked across the volcanic island to gather oysters on 
a long spit that extended half a mile out to sea. Here we 
Saw acres and acres of tree stumps, and Mr. Tronson 
explained that Japanese sampans were in the habit of 
coming ashore for wood. They fish for beche-de-mer on the 
Great Barrier Reef, and smoke-cure it on the beaches 
before returning with it to Japan, where the dried sea-slug 
is considered a great delicacy. These were the first traces 
we had seen of the Japanese pirates who are constantly 
raiding the Reefs off the Australian coast for pearl-shell and 
fish. 

Sailing from Long Island, Idle Hour threaded her way 
through the oddly shaped Finger and Thumb Islands—bare, 
isolated rocks, off which are splendid fishing grounds—and 


through the quaintly named Sir James Smith group, with its 
islands of Tinsmith, Goldsmith, Coppersmith, Blacksmith, 
Anvil, Hammer, Bellows, etc., The Whitsunday Passage, with 
its towering pine-forested peaks reminded me of the San 
Juan Islands in British Columbia, among whose waters Idle 
Hour had sailed many years before I bought her. Then we 
neared Day Dream Island—the meeting-place of dreams- 
nurtured by sunlight, through the languid hours. It typifies 
all that is peaceful, restful, dreamlike—for it is indeed the 
Isle of Dreams. It is small—only three hundred acres—but 
what an exquisite setting in the very centre of the 
Whitsunday Passage! North, east, and south, are groups 
and clusters of isles: the Capricorn group, Lindeman. Long 
Island, Hayman, and the Palm Islands. Day Dream Island is 
situated in the midst of an archipelago which has no equal 
along the 13,000 miles of Australian coastline. 





The Author With Zane Grey 


Only five miles to the northward of this phantom isle, 
mirror-shaped like Tahiti in miniature, is Hayman Island, 
where Zane Grey was making a motion picture. 

Z.G. as Zane Grey is called by his friends, was playing 
the lead in a full-length British picture. All the rest of the 
cast were British, the juvenile leads being taken by Sydney 
actors only in their teens. Colonna, a former grand opera 


singer, who in days gone by had sung alternate nights with 
Caruso at Covent Garden, was also in the cast. He played 
the part of a fanatic missionary. 

We saw them shooting the first scenes. Zane Grey 
caught a huge 20-foot shark, which was towed into a 
specially constructed pool. When the tide went out the 
great fish was left lying on the dry ground—alive. They 
threw a net over it; paint brushes were lashed to long 
bamboo poles; and they painted the gigantic brute with 
white lacquer paint. 

When the tide rose the shark, still alive, was swimming 
about in the coral enclosure, and they proceeded to take 
pictures of the strange looking monster for some of the 
scenes in the film, White Death. 

Zane Grey showed me the fishing reel with which he had 
caught the huge killer. The reel cost £400 in Australian 
money, for it is all set in diamonds as the delicate works of a 
chronometer are set in jewels. The pole and reel together 
weigh 65 lb., and when fishing Z.G. would sit in a swivel 
chair secured firmly to the deck of his launch. The huge 
pole is set in a socket specially fitted to the chair, and he 
told me he could spin out 1500 yards of line from the great 
reel. 

A native war corroboree, which twenty aborigines put on 
for the benefit of the camera, was most interesting. The 
corroboree ground was set in a small clearing at the base of 
a rocky hillside. On the large black rocks were painted 
native signs and symbols, and standing about fifteen yards 
apart—on either side of the camp fire—were two carved 
totem poles. The natives, in full war paint and armed with 
fighting-spears and shields, sat cross-legged in a large 
three-quarter circle, each man about four yards from the 
fire. 

To complicate matters, the scene had to be taken at 
night and flares had to be used. The director conjured up 
his best pidgin-English, and explained as simply as possible 


to the natives what was required of them. They all nodded 
their heads as if in full understanding, but knowing them as 
they did by this time, the rest of the company were 
prepared for anything to happen. It would have made a 
good comedy film had the cameras been clicking during the 
many trials when the director was going through all sorts of 
contortions in trying to instruct the natives what to do. 

The famous author showed me a giant clam over four 
feet in length, which spells death to any native who happens 
to get his foot in its jaws. The shell is so hard that a cold 
chisel will make no impression on it, yet he showed me 
another shell that had had a bite taken clean out of it by 
some other deep-sea monster. Z.G. hoped to catch several 
unknown species peculiar to the waters of the Great 
Barrier Reef. He asked me if I had seen any huge fish at 
sea, and I told him how a gigantic fish of some sort had hit 
the rudder of the Idle Hour and wrested the tiller out of my 
hand when I was sailing from Honolulu to Tahiti. He 
informed me that the monster could have capsized my 
ketch, for natives of Polynesia have often described such a 
fish as destroying canoes with one powerful flap. He was 
interested to know that I had met Harry Pidgeon and 
Robinson who were both friends of his, and as he had 
recently visited Tahiti where he owns a coconut plantation, 
he was glad to hear the local news. 

As we sailed away from Hayman Island he took photos of 
the Idle Hour as she cleared the lagoon. 

Townsville was our first port of call on the mainland of 
Australia, since leaving Sydney. The main street is lined 
with coconut palms on either side, and is similar to Hilo, 
Hawaii. A cosmopolitan population including Japanese, 
Chinese, Malays, native aborigines and Australians can be 
seen on the streets, sauntering along under the broad 
awnings and palms. No one seemed to be in a hurry. We 
were again in the tropics. 


Having been in the cooler latitudes for several months I 
could appreciate the tropics. It is an old saying in Australia 
that the farther north one goes, the greater the hospitality. 
Everyone was most kind. 

Mr. Heatley of Townsville left his car at my disposal. Timi 
had never seen me drive a car and after our motorcycle 
accident in New Zealand, he was a bit sceptical as to my 
ability to handle anything ashore. He was amazed at my 
driving, although I told him I owned a car in America. I was 
secretly a bit on edge, as I was unaccustomed to driving on 
the left side of the road. 

Taking it very slowly, we made out all right. Timi and I 
went out to visit St. John's where an old pioneer of the bush 
country had collected dozen of kangaroos, crocodiles and 
Australia's famous koala teddy-bears. Crocodiles, the 
proprietor explained, are very difficult to keep in captivity, 
as they won't eat unless forced to. Beautiful specimens, all 
over twelve feet in length had to be fed by hand for over a 
year before they would eat voluntarily. Timi got the surprise 
of his life when petting one of the tame kangaroos, for the 
beast suddenly kicked my Tahitian with his hind leg. It had 
been used to sparring with Australian boxers and was a bit 
playful at times. 

Before leaving, we brought Idle Hour alongside the jetty 
to let several of our friends come aboard, and as the tide 
was dropping we had to pull away from the quay to avoid 
grounding at low water. We were proceeding sedately 
enough when suddenly we struck a rock! It must have been 
one everybody else had missed, for we were in the middle 
of the shipping channel. By poling and using our auxiliary, 
we edged off into deep water again; and later, I engaged a 
diver to examine the ship's underbody. He reported that no 
damage had been done beyond scraping the paint off our 
iron keel. 

(When I beached Idle Hour in Singapore I found a dint in 
the keel three inches long, where we had contacted the 


uncharted rock in Townsville channel.) 

After a pleasant sojourn with the hospitable peoples of 
Queensland, Idle Hour headed out for the Great Barrier 
Reef once more. We sailed first to the Palm Islands, where 
the Province of Queensland has a compound for unruly 
aboriginals of the great northern wastes of Australia. I had 
received a special permit from Dr. Drew, who is in charge, 
to visit these islands. This, incidentally, is the only 
compound on the coast, all others being located hundreds 
of miles inland. 





Palm Island Aboriginals 


Here twelve hundred natives from all over Queensland 
live under the direct supervision of Dr. Drew, a former Army 
doctor, who is the ideal man for the job. Only ten per cent of 
the population are "undesirables" who have been sent to 
the island permanently, and the majority of the inhabitants 


are there by choice and show no desire to leave. Their 
attitude is understandable, for under the protecting wing of 
the Government, they work four days a week for an 
allowance which is sufficient to provide them with food and 
clothing. If they were on the mainland, scratching for 
themselves, life would be more difficult. 

Orphans are taken care of in homes supervised by white 
residents, and all the children go to school and learn to 
read and write English. Occasionally some unruly aboriginal 
is sent to the island jail, but these are comparatively few. 
Formerly, when they were confined in cells, they liked the 
life and their numbers grew; for it was much easier to sit 
down all day than to work for four days a week. Dr. Drew 
put an end to this, however, by making them dig ditches for 
ten hours a day! 

Fathom Island, second in size of the group, is used to 
harbour aborigines afflicted with various diseases, and it 
reminded me of the famous Molaki leper settlement I had 
visited in Hawaii. 

Dr. Drew had some of the best dancers put on a 
corroboree for us. It was a most spectacular performance, 
and the make-up of the dancers was startling. Many of them 
had smeared their bodies with gum from a native tree, into 
which they had stuck birds' feathers; and all had streaked 
themselves with white clay which they obtained from a 
beach on the windward side of the island. 





Bird-Feathered Aboriginals 


The culminating point of the corroboree was reached 
when a number of the men lined themselves up in two rows, 
“bout twenty-five yards apart, and started throwing spears 
at each other. Only the young men took part in this, as it 
required the speed of youth in eye and hand to dodge the 
bone-tipped spears as they came hurtling through the air. 
There was only one accident, in which a very young boy, a 
newcomer to the game, received a graze on the thigh; but 
though the weapons flew thick and fast, the agility of the 
remaining performers saved them from injury. 


Imagine yourself heading for a passage through sunken 
reefs, more than eighty miles off shore, and with no land 
visible from which to take a bearing. Reefs everywhere— 
thousands of them—in the world's largest reef formation! 

Timi and I took turns at the mast-head, for it was 
essential that we should recognize the various submarine 


reefs by their size and shape and keep an accurate record 
of those we passed. Nearing the main channel I used the 
auxiliary and we cleared Rip Reef, Trunk Reef, and Pith 
Reef. It was just to the south of these that Captain Cook, 
being without charts of any kind, grounded his ship 
Endeavour on the treacherous coral of this massive natural 
structure. 

Once clear of the gigantic barrier, we emerged into the 
Coral Sea. 

It was like jumping from the frying-pan into the fire, for 
as its name implies, it is studded with thousands of coral 
reefs of every description. 

On the east it is bordered by New Caledonia, the second 
largest reef in the world, and on the west by the Great 
Barrier Reef. Hundreds of atolls, submarine reefs and cays 
dot its surface, making it one of the worst known regions 
for navigation. One, known as Wreck Reef, has the remains 
of four ships strewn along its beaches. In this vast area is 
found neither navigating light nor beacon, and much of its 
extent has never been surveyed. 

Now came a red-letter day in the history of our cruise. 

For 15,000 miles I had navigated by means of a pocket 
watch and the grace of God, but now, for the first time in my 
life, I took my longitude sight and had a real chronometer 
to consult for my Greenwich mean time. The instrument, 
although bought secondhand, was fortunately in good 
condition, for it would have been tempting fate foolishly to 
attempt cruising in those reef-infested waters without an 
accurate knowledge of my longitude. 

With a fair wind Idle Hour left a hundred and fifty miles 
regularly in her wake every twenty-four hours, but when we 
neared the coast of New Guinea, visibility was reduced to 
zero during the heavy squalls which enshrouded us. I was 
at the helm when, just at 3 a.m., Timi, who was on look-out 
up forward, sighted a light. 


Not having a pilot book of New Guinea, I could not 
identify it, but took it to be one of the leading lights to Port 
Moresby. We altered course, heading directly for the light, 
and as it was by this time my turn forward, I kept a sharp 
look-out to starboard whence it had originally appeared. At 
times it would disappear entirely, blotted out in the flurry of 
a rain squall. My attention having been concentrated on the 
starboard side, I had neglected to keep an eye on the port 
hand when, suddenly, giving a casual glance in the latter 
direction, I sighted a reef dead ahead! 

I shouted for all hands on deck; our passenger started 
the engine; and although we had no backstay, we risked a 
gybe. It was either the mast or the entire boat, and 
fortunately for us, the mast held and nothing carried away! 

Close hauled, we beat to windward, barely skirting the 
reef, with a current steadily bearing us down on to it. Our 
little auxiliary just prevented us from making too much 
leeway and enabled us to hold our own by the skin of our 
teeth. The high, steep seas seemed to be edging us ever 
nearer and nearer to our doom. Perhaps I can best convey 
the tension of the situation when I explain that we seemed 
to be travelling along the line of the first unbroken wave out 
from the reef. That is to say, the next wave to leeward of us 
was the one that was actually breaking on the shoal, and on 
at least two occasions Jdle Hour seemed to be caught in the 
trough of that inner wave, which was due to break at any 
second. 

This state of affairs continued for mile after mile. The 
reef seemed endless, and if we had dared to lay off so much 
as half a point by the compass, we should have smashed on 
the deadly coral. Then, suddenly, we glided into a zone of 
comparative silence. The crashing of the waves ceased and 
we left behind us the ridge of broken water. We were safe! 

It was one of the tightest corners I had ever been in, and 
it taught me a lesson. Never again would I approach a 
strange coastline except in broad daylight! 


I later discovered that the light which had misled us was 
merely a stationary light somewhere along the coast to the 
east of Port Moresby. It never occurred to me at the time, 
that at three o'clock in the morning there could be any light 
along the coast of New Guinea other than at a recognized 
port. 

In daylight the reefs showed up very plainly, with a 
mountainous coast in the background—but just where were 
we? 

It was on this dangerous coast that Errol Flynn, the 
adventurous actor, lost his cutter. And a few months later, 
the schooner Hurricane, when on a cruise round the world, 
piled up on an outlying reef. 

It was impossible to check our position by the shapes of 
the mountains, for I had no Sailing Directions to aid me in 
identifying the local topography. 

Ultimately, after innumerable excursions to the 
masthead, I located our position by identifying the 
conformation of the various reefs in the vicinity from the 
chart. 

About midday, we sighted a big freighter close under the 
land. It appeared to be coming out of a pass which we 
guessed to be the entrance to the harbour of Port Moresby. 
As we drew closer, however, we saw that the ship was fast 
on a reef. She was standing perfectly upright, with all her 
rigging intact and looked to be in perfect condition. The 
only trouble was that her bottom had been torn out of her. 

We passed the reef that had spelled her doom, and 
cautiously entered the pass which the 7,000-ton freighter 
had missed. Soon Jd/le Hour was anchored alongside the 
Governor of Papua's yacht, in Port Moresby's harbour. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
PAPUA 


IN MY travels so far, I had found that the majority of 
natives wore European costume at least to the extent of 
trousers and frocks; but here in Port Moresby things were 
different. They were clad in their own native dress, and I 
was surprised to see women walking around the little 
township in nothing but a grass skirt! 

I soon found out that this was due to the decree of 
Governor Murray, who has wisely allowed the natives to 
follow their age-old customs in this respect. In fact, he has 
gone further, for it is against the law for New Guinea 
natives to wear European clothing. For example, if you 
wanted your house-boy to wear a shirt you would have to 
get a permit from the Government. 

This law is not so absurd as it appears on the surface, for 
if a Papuan gets his clothes wet by being out in the rain he 
would never dream of taking them off to dry. Neither would 
it occur to him that garments need washing occasionally. In 
consequence, he would be subject to the ravages of phthisis 
and numerous other diseases caused by lack of hygiene, 
which have done so much to depopulate so many of the 
tropic islands. By ruling that they are to maintain their 
native costumes, the administration of Papua is to be much 
admired. 

During our stay in Port Moresby we were invited to 
dinner at the home of Beatrice Grimshaw, the famous 
authoress of books and stories on New Guinea. To my 
surprise, I found that Miss Grimshaw was not the young 
woman I had imagined her to be. She was in her sixties, and 


she told me that she had served in the Secret Service 
during the world war. 

New Guinea was not left entirely out of the conflict, for 
the savages of Papua were given a pound sterling by the 
authorities for every German head they brought in. 
Naturally such an inducement for easy money was hard to 
control after the armistice signed, but by then most of the 
Germans had left the Northern Territories which are now 
under Australian mandate. 

It is in this northern portion of the partially unexplored 
island that the famous goldfields have been recently found, 
and their exploitation is entirely dependent upon the air 
services which have been established. Precipitous mountain 
ranges, over 14,000 feet high, cut off the goldfields from 
the coast; and the difficulties of land transportation are 
well-nigh insuperable. A native porter can only carry a load 
of sixty pounds—thirty-five pounds of which would 
necessarily comprise his food for the thirty-day journey. 
Apart from this, he would have to pass through the 
territories of tribes who have not yet got over the habit of 
eating strangers. In consequence, this is one place in the 
world where the aeroplane is absolutely indispensable; and 
without it, one of the richest deposits of gold in the world 
would never be mined. 

Giant German Junker 'planes with American Wasp 
engines do the carrying, and everything from bedroom 
slippers to heavy machinery is taken inland by them. Since 
1927, when the company started, over 30,000 tons of 
equipment and supplies, and more than 45,000 passengers 
have been transported. Guinea Airways Ltd., operates 
regular services in New Guinea and uses over fifty 
aerodromes and landing grounds. 

The most remarkable feat ever performed in New 
Guinea air freight history, was the transporting of a 210-ton 
dredge over the mountains. The dredge was specially 
constructed in San Francisco in sections, of which the 


heaviest unit weighed seven tons. Each section had to be 
carried individually, and then the giant dredge was 
assembled in Wah, a town of about two hundred white 
inhabitants, whose sole communication with the outside 
world is by air. 

White men in this country are nothing if not air-minded. 
For amusement, some of the inhabitants of Port Moresby 
chartered a 'plane and flew several horses to Wah, where 
they held a race meeting! They think nothing of hiring a 
‘plane, and going four hundred miles for a swim, returning 
the same afternoon. 

I wanted to see more of New Guinea than just Port 
Moresby and the couple of native villages where the 
tourists are taken, so we sailed westward towards Yule 
Island and the Mekeo district. As the mail service in these 
parts is very irregular, [dle Hour was commissioned to take 
His Majesty's mail to them, and to Daru at the mouth of the 
Fly River. 

On arrival at Mekeo I met the resident magistrate who is 
the sole ruler of that area, and when he learned that we 
wanted to see the real Papua, he very kindly lent us several 
of his convicts to row us up the Ethel River to Bioto village, 
and mapped out an inland itinerary for us, starting from 
that point and returning to the coast. We hired four natives 
as porters, for in these primitive parts there are no trading 
stores and we had to carry all our provisions with us. The 
ground is so mountainous and the trail so treacherous that 
a donkey or horse could not be used for the purpose. 

Leaving the Idle Hour at anchor, we set off up the stream 
in a big canoe, and after hours of twisting and turning, 
branched off into a much narrower tributary of the river. 
Our "galley slaves," nude save for a brief gee-string, 
laboured at the oars with the sweat running off their shiny 
bodies. Palms on either side met overhead, shading us from 
the savage glare of the tropical sun, and the jungle-covered 
banks brooded in silence in the intense heat. The only sign 


of life was when an occasional crocodile, lying basking in 
the shallows, would scramble into the muddy water at our 
approach. 





New Guinea Village on Stilts 


Shortly before sundown we reached our first native 
village, and here I was met by the Papuan policeman who 
was to be our guide on the expedition inland. He was armed 
with a British army service rifle, but had no cartridges! The 
magistrate later explained to me that as all Papuans act 
before they think, it has been found advisable to arm the 
police in this incomplete fashion. 

All the houses of the village were built up on poles clear 
of the ground. The floor of a hut is a rickety affair, usually 
made of wide strips of bamboo, and the walls as well as the 
roof are thatched with grass. The Papuans, unlike the 
Polynesians, have no separate cook-houses, but do all their 
cooking on a few stones placed in the centre of the one and 
only room of their abodes. The smoke from the fire comes 
out of any opening available, giving one the impression that 
the whole house is on fire. 

We started off early next morning, before the rising sun 
rendered the heat intolerable, and hiked until midday when 
we rested for three hours before resuming the journey. We 


were following a trail all the while, but the going was 
difficult, and shut in as we were by trees on every hand, at 
times the stagnant air was stifling. 





Tatooed Maiden of Papua 





Birds of Paradise Headdress 


At the end of the third day we reached the village of 
Beipe, where I found an old Italian in his eighties, who had 
not been out of Papua for fifty years. I told him about 
Mussolini and the victory he had just won in Africa. This was 
news to him, for though he had heard that Il Duce was 
contemplating wresting a section of the African continent 
from the House of Judah, he had not known the upshot. He 
asserted that he was no Italian, but a Roman; and he had no 
particular opinion of Mussolini who, he said, was merely an 


ordinary Italian. Never having been to Port Moresby, which 
is less than a hundred miles away, he had never seen a 
cinema, a motorcar, or an electric light. He was apparently 
very happy and was like a little god in his own little world. 

He told me that in his younger days several tribes had 
put a price on his head, but he had always managed to get 
wind of their plans before they succeeded in taking any 
active steps. He explained that no youth really became a 
man until he had collected a head for himself. A white man's 
head was worth those of six natives; and one red-headed 
explorer had had his carroty poll valued at fifty native heads 
—which is probably why he never returned. 





Head Hunter Taken Near Dutch Border New Guinea 


Our next stop was at Rarai, where we were told that the 
previous week two natives had had an argument which 
ended in a spear-throwing contest. Before either was 
wounded, a "mediator" stepped in and smashed one of the 
combatants on the head with a stone axe, killing him. The 
village sorcerer is usually the executioner when things are 
running normally, and in this case he did not miss the 
opportunity of claiming the dead man's brains. They are 
used to make puri-puri, a native cure-all. 

I was the only white man in the district that night, for we 
were now Sixty-five miles inland. We slept, Timi and I, ina 
deserted hut on the outskirts of the village. My native 
guide-cum-escort slept just outside, guarding us with his 
empty rifle; while our carriers-two of whom had been 
convicted for murder—were installed in a tiny hut across 
the pathway. 

As I lay in the darkness, I recalled the assurances of the 
Resident Magistrate as to the absolute safety of this 
expedition of ours. It was soothing to think of those words 
when the drums started beating in the village. But then I 
thought of what my friend the "Roman" had told me. What if 
some local Papuan decided to show off? My head was a 
valuable prize. It was worth six native heads— and it was 
the only white head conveniently to hand ... I didn't sleep 
very well that night. 

Again we got an early start, to avoid the heat of the day. 
By noon we reached Inawai, where I met an old Filipino, 
who had left the Philippines before the Spanish-American 
war. He claimed to be an American, and I didn't argue the 
point. 

On the wall of his hut was a gigantic pair of crocodile 
jaws, and while I was examining the rows of sabre-like 
teeth, he told me that he had expended half a dozen 
cartridges in killing the great reptile. When they pulled the 


huge killer ashore and opened him up, they found three 
human skulls in his stomach, as well as a dog which had 
been incompletely digested, for there was still hair on the 
unfortunate creature's carcase. 

The river at Inawai had a canoe stationed to take 
travellers across. I asked my guide in my best pidgin- 
English: "Why canoe he stopalong here?" 

He answered: "One time Govamen master he come walk 
about. Crocodile get him leg. Now one man he stopalong 
with canoe." 

We had not gone more than five miles, when we came to 
a river twice as wide as the previous one, and there was no 
sign of a ferry. I asked my guide: "Why canoe he no 
stopalong here?" 

He replied simply: "No Govamen master have leg take by 
crocodile here!" 

But the question remained, how were we to cross? I 
thought uncomfortably of the giant crocodile that the 
Filipino had killed. A man has a chance when swimming 
among sharks, for at least he can see them in the crystal- 
clear water; but here, in this muddy rushing torrent, we 
could see absolutely nothing. Besides, all sharks are not 
man-eating, but all crocodiles are hungry—and not 
particular in the least as to what happens along. 

My guide got hold of a stray dog that had been following 
us for some time. He took it upstream about twenty-five 
yards and began beating the poor undernourished mongrel 
with his stick. As it yelped and whined under the blows, the 
disturbance attracted the crocodiles upstream, for we could 
see their noses showing above the water as they went past. 
Then, while their attention was distracted, thinking that one 
of their mates had got a prize, we hurried across the muddy 
waters, wading up to our waists. 

At the next village we saw a mammoth structure over 
eighty feet high. This was one of the tremendous dubu 
houses which are now very rare in these parts. It rose, 


funnel-shaped, like an Indian tepee. Here we saw the village 
witch-doctor with a large earthen pot, containing a live 
snake, over an open fire—the purpose being to irritate the 
death adder. This was the first link in a chain of events 
which was ultimately to lead to the "execution" of a doomed 
native. The sorcerer, having aroused the fury of the snake 
by this "hotting up" process, then placed in the pot some 
intimate personal possession of the doomed man, whereby 
the snake would become familiar with his "scent." 
Subsequently the snake is starved for some days, the 
heating and baiting process being repeated at intervals. 
The final stage is accomplished when the sorcerer secretes 
himself in the tall grass by the side of some jungle pathway 
along which his victim is accustomed to pass. At the 
psychological moment he liberates the snake, which by this 
time has developed a single-track mind, and the episode 
ends with a certainty as unfailing as that of the electric 
chair or the hangman's noose. 

We kept a sharp look-out as we proceeded through the 
tall grasses, for I had been cautioned about the death 
adders along the track. These small and extremely 
poisonous snakes lie inconspicuous as a dead leaf, and we 
were each armed with a stick—just in case. If no medical 
attention is immediately available, the victim of a bite 
invariably dies in something under an hour. 

With this cheerful thought in mind, we proceeded very 
watchfully as we made our way through the tall grasses 
towards the coast. 

Nothing untoward happened on this final stage of our 
trek, however, and when we reached our destination we 
found a huge canoe with tremendous outriggers awaiting 
us on the beach. 





Lacotoi Canoe 


Piling aboard, the crew got their stone anchor up and we 
fairly sped through the water on our way back to where we 
had left the Idle Hour. These fleet craft have attained the 
speed of twenty miles an hour, and share the honour with 
the very similar canoes we had seen at Tahaa, of being the 
fastest sailing vessels in the world. As we skimmed over the 
surface of the sparkling waters, we received the impression 
of flying in mid-air. The bamboo raft affair, made fast to the 
struts holding the outrigger to the main unit of the canoe, 
was the cat-walk where the human ballast could trim the 
vessel. As the wind freshened the crew crept out farther 
towards the outrigger. 

Sailing aboard Jdle Hour when we rejoined her was 
sluggish compared with these flying carpets. As we made 
our slow way seawards from the Papuan coast towards 
Daru at the mouth of the Fly River, several of them passed 
us as though we were going backwards! 

Towards sunset on the second day we anchored at 
Bramble Cay, a tiny islet at the entrance of the reef-infested 
waters of Torres Straits. As I did not wish to approach the 


unfamiliar coast near Daru by night I had decided to wait 
for the dawn before sailing for the little outpost on the 
estuary of the treacherous Fly River. 


— ias a 





Papuan Sunset 





We went ashore with a five-gallon bucket hoping to get 
some eggs, for the air over the sand cay was black with 
birds. We found thousands of young birds nesting 
everywhere on the ground—so thickly that one had to be 
careful not to walk on them—and we secured all we wanted 
for supper. Around the sandy beach were huge holes which 
seemed to indicate the recent presence of turtles, but 
though we poked around in the sand we were unsuccessful 
in finding any of their eggs. 

On returning to the spot where we had left our dinghy, 
we found it was adrift. We were none too soon, for in 
another five minutes the current would have carried it out 
of sight. As it was, Timi had to swim for it. We feasted on 
boiled eggs and a dozen fried birds that night. 

I was afraid [dle Hour might break her anchor out of the 
coral. There were dozens of reefs to leeward which haunted 
my imagination and I set the alarm clock to waken me up 
hourly throughout the night. It was unnecessary to go up on 
deck each time, for being to leeward of the rookery, the 


smell was sufficient indication that we were holding our 
anchorage. 

On approaching Daru in the morning, we struck one of 
the muddy shoals which lie miles out from the land, but 
fortunately there was enough breeze to blow us off again. 
In Daru I delivered His Majesty's mail to the magistrate, 
who introduced me to Professor Archibald, a New York 
millionaire, who was in charge of an expedition on behalf of 
the American Museum of Natural History. 

He remained in Daru while his 800-h.p. Fairchild 
amphibian flew supplies daily to the expedition's inland 
station. In two hours this powerful machine could go up the 
Fly River and discharge its cargo at the station over 500 
miles up-country. It would have taken a boat twenty-one 
days to do the same trip! 

At their inland station, they have cleared a space a 
hundred yards long by fifty yards wide where the supplies 
are dropped by parachute—a hundredweight at a time. As 
the expedition employs over thirty native carriers, it takes a 
considerable amount to feed them, although these latter 
live almost exclusively on rice. In order to reserve the 
parachutes for more important supplies. Dr. Archibald had 
conceived an ingenious idea for dumping the rice direct. 
The rice bags are enclosed in larger sacks and dropped 
over the side of the 'plane. Upon hitting the ground the 
inner bag bursts, but the rice is retained in the outer sack. 

Dr. Archibald and his pilot, by aerial photography, have 
put more of inland New Guinea on the map than land- 
parties have done in the last forty years. New rivers and 
mountain ranges, never known before, have been mapped 
and recorded; and far inland, one broad expanse of water 
has been named Lake Herbert Hoover. 

There are giant canoes in Daru, burned out of huge 
trees and ranging from forty-five to sixty feet in length, with 
outriggers on both sides. Centuries ago these great vessels 
sailed out over the vast Pacific, but today, the islanders have 


lost their former knowledge whereby they navigated 
hundreds of miles by the stars, with a rude chart made of 
matting and twigs. Only in the protected waters of the 
Torres Straits and Maurry Islands are these canoes still to 
be found. 

It was strange to see the great American amphibian 
anchored amid a score of these ancient canoes, yet strange 
to say they had points in common. The streamlined wing- 
pontoons of the aircraft closely resembled the double 
outriggers on the canoes, and the hulls in each case were 
cut away fore-and-aft in the same manner. Centuries of 
science have developed the marvel of the present-day 
flying-boat, but even now it is not fool-proof; for the 
folowing morning the amphibian sank at her moorings, 
while the prehistoric dug-out canoes still floated serenely! 

This was a terrible predicament, for it left the exploring 
party inland with no supplies. At least, they had five days' 
supply, but it would take twenty-one days to reach them by 
boat—and there was no method of letting them know what 
had happened. 

Dr. Archibald tried to get a gold-freight 'plane to come to 
the rescue, but none was available. It began to look as 
though the exploring party would starve to death among 
the barren New Guinea hills five hundred miles away 
before help could reach them. Finally a ‘plane was 
despatched from Port Moresby and the explorers were 
rescued; but Dr. Archibald had to give up the expedition 
and return to the United States. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
IN THE WAKE OF THE "BOUNTY" 


I HAD been reluctant to call at Daru for I knew that I 
was storing up trouble for myself. If I had proceeded 
directly to Thursday Island from Port Moresby, I would have 
had a fair wind all the way; but by going as far west as the 
Fly River, it meant a long beat to windward against the 
trades. However, His Majesty's mails had been aboard for 
Daru and I had had to deliver them. 

To make matters more difficult, our way at first lay 
between the marshy mangrove swamps of New Guinea on 
the one hand, and the reef-infested waters of the gulf on the 
other. These latter were made more interesting by various 
notices on the chart to the effect that: "This area has not 
been surveyed and is considered unsafe for navigation." 

With the coming of night, matters got worse. In the 
ordinary way we would have anchored, knowing that we 
were surrounded by reefs and shoals; but as there was no 
anchorage available we had to sail on. 

It was a ghastly night for me—one of the worst I have 
ever experienced. Not once were we out of danger, and we 
were continually taking short tacks between sunken rocks 
and reefs. 

When daylight finally came, we saw what appeared to be 
three islands dead ahead. I couldn't find them on the chart 
and began to wonder if they had made their appearance 
since the last survey. AS we approached them more nearly, 
we discovered that the supposed islands were thousands of 
sea birds which were preying on flying fish! Never before 
had I seen so many birds feeding in solid masses. 


As we left the long line of coast astern, I sighted Long 
Island to leeward. It was there, several years ago, that 
Gerbault anchored his cutter, Firecrest, and lost his anchor 
and chain. 

We were now out in the Torres Straits, and Idle Hour 
was suddenly caught in the strong tide race. We had to go 
about immediately to avoid being carried down on to a lee 
shore, and Timi went below and started up the engine. 

And then began a fight which I shall never forget. The 
head wind, coupled with the short steep seas, was more 
than a match for my little ketch and she was rapidly being 
carried by the tide towards the treacherous Bligh Passage. 
It was through here that Captain Bligh had sailed in the 
Bounty's pinnace, but the ship's boat only drew three feet— 
while we drew six feet and could not have cleared the 
shoals in the shallow part of the Passage! 

Fighting desperately, we were rapidly slipping to 
leeward and the mass of foaming breakers over the barely 
submerged reefs were showing up more clearly every 
minute. Even with the engine running full out we could 
make no headway against the eight-knot tidal stream. 

Fighting every inch, we were gradually drawn nearer 
and nearer to the coral; and we were within a hundred 
yards of the breakers when I suddenly noticed that our drift 
was being checked. For a space that seemed an eternity our 
fate hung in the balance. And then, as we edged out of the 
main tidal stream, we realized that we were beginning to 
make headway! 

In the next few minutes we had gained fifty yards, and 
then, as we drew clear of the race, we realized that the 
fight was won. It had been a grim struggle but the danger 
spot was now left behind. 

Sailing southward, we finally entered the reef by the 
Flinders Passage and anchored among the fleet of pearling 
luggers off Port Kennedy, Thursday Island. 


We anchored in quarantine for three hours, and then, as 
no one had taken the slightest notice of our arrival and I 
wanted to get some bread and fresh vegetables for supper, 
I decided to go ashore and look up the doctor myself. 

I jumped into the dinghy and asked Timi to hand me the 
oars. Foolishly, I had cast off the painter, and the current 
took hold of the boat. Timi thrust an oar towards me and I 
grabbed at it, trying vainly to hold the dinghy from drifting 
away, but in the struggle Timi lost grip of the slippery blade 
of the oar and I went backwards over the side of the boat! 

The dinghy had capsized as I went over the side, but 
when I came up to the surface I contrived to reach and 
right it. It was so small, however, that I could neither climb 
into it nor would it buoy me up sufficiently—and I was being 
carried out towards Hospital Point on a seven-knot tide! 

Timi was shouting wildly to attract someone's attention 
to my plight, and I was paddling as hard as I could with my 
hands in an effort to stem the current. I was well on my way 
out to sea when a pearling lugger, manned by Papuans, set 
out after me and picked me up. 

By the time I got back to Idle Hour the port officials had 
arrived, and I was informed by them that I had had a 
narrower escape than I knew, for the harbour is so full of 
sharks that no one ever dares to swim in it. I was shown a 
photograph of a 15-foot tiger shark which had been caught 
on the previous day from the wharf—just fifty yards from 
where I had fallen in. Captain Williamson also told me how a 
cow which had found shelter in the shade of his boat-shed 
had been grabbed by a shark in shallow water and dragged 
into the sea. After this gruesome story I was not shaking 
from the wind alone as I stood in my wet clothing! 

The following day a number of pearling luggers came 
into harbour, escorting a lugger which was flying her 
Japanese ensign at half-mast, indicating that one of her 
ship's company was dead. It was her diver. 


A special coffin had to be made for the dead man's body, 
as it had swollen over twice its normal size. For some 
reason or other he had removed his helmet under water 
and had come to the surface in a hurry. Perhaps there was a 
shark or an octopus—but no one will ever know the reason 
for his action. 

A doctor explained to me how his death and the swelling 
of his body had occurred. He had risen from the depths too 
rapidly, and in consequence, the compressed air in his body 
had expanded under the lessening water pressure near the 
surface, killing him and enormously distending the body. At 
the depth of 25 fathoms there is a pressure of 135,000 
pounds on an ordinary human body of 2000 square inches 
of surface. At a depth of 50 fathoms—300 feet—a pressure 
of 270,000 pounds, or the weight of a giant locomotive. 

The secret of the matter is in keeping the pressure equal 
inside the body to the outside pressure of the water in 
various depths. The Japanese dive in 50 fathoms with only a 
helmet. According to United States Navy Reports, this is 
impossible, but the Japanese do it daily. After extensive 
experiments, our authorities had concluded that 35 fathoms 
(210 feet) was the maximum depth a human body could 
dive with only a helmet. 

We went to the funeral of the dead diver in the Japanese 
cemetery. It is an extensive burial ground with many 
hundreds of graves. The colourful shrines, mostly in red, 
and the little altars where food is left for the deceased, gave 
the place a quaint appearance. 

On July 21 Lord and Lady Gowrie, the Governor-General 
of Australia and his wife, arrived aboard the Mucculla, a 
Burns and Phelps steamer. His Excellency was touring 
round Australia with the object of making personal contact 
with citizens of the Dominion, and learning their problems. 
I was introduced to them at a civic reception, and Her 
Ladyship graciously invited me to dinner aboard the 
Mucculla that evening, as they were sailing at dawn. She 


complimented me upon the smart appearance of the Idle 
Hour, which I dressed with bunting for the occasion. In the 
course of the evening several pearl-shell dealers related 
amazing stories illustrating how the Japanese were stealing 
all the shell off Australia's outlying reefs. 

After a short stay at Thursday Island, we left for Timor 
over a thousand miles to the westward. We were now 
following in the track of Captain Bligh's famous open-boat 
voyage—but in what different circumstances! While we ate 
three hearty meals a day, I thought of the scanty supplies of 
food he had had at his disposal with which to feed his 
nineteen men. We were living like kings in comparison with 
the starving survivors of the Bounty. 

The Arafura Sea was literally alive with flying fish which 
were being pursued by bonito and dolphins. As they took to 
the air to escape their enemies below, sea birds swooped 
down upon them; and however beautiful their flight might 
have appeared, it was obvious that the appreciation was 
entirely one-sided. During the night, numbers of them 
would fly into the mainsail and fall helplessly to the deck. 

They are delicious when fried, but it was difficult to get 
them as far as the frying-pan, because Timi would think 
nothing of eating four or five in succession just as they 
were. There was a method in his appetite, apart from his 
obvious enjoyment of the raw fish, for the more he ate, the 
less he would have to cook. 

Early one morning I saw a giant meteor drop from the 
heavens into the sea to the eastward of us. It was so bright 
and so close that it lit up the sea all around for a few 
seconds. I broke into a cold sweat at the thought that it 
might quite as easily have plunged through the decks of the 
Idle Hour. Yet what would it have signified to the vast 
Universe if it had? A speck upon the surface of the sea 
would have vanished—and that would be all. I sat in silence 
for the rest of the watch, reflecting upon the littleness of 
man. 


Idle Hour slowly forged her way westward, and eight 
days out from Thursday Island we sighted Timor. We altered 
course to the southward, heading for Rotti Island, for I 
preferred to visit little-known spots rather than ports which 
are on the regular steamer run. We finally anchored under 
the lee of a little headland, and went ashore in the dinghy. 
When aboard the Idle Hour, I was in undisputed command 
of the ship; but when in the dinghy, Timi took full charge. 
He could handle my tiny double-ended craft like a canoe, 
and on this occasion, using an oar as a paddle, he skilfully 
piloted us through the lo-foot combers and we landed safely 
on the beach. 

Buffaloes were roaming in all directions, and in case of 
accidents we hauled the dinghy under a low bushy tree 
where the cattle could not get at it. The surrounding hills 
looked almost as though they were under snow, for the 
white sandy soil showed up clearly through the sparsely- 
wooded scrub. Cactus and dead-looking thorny shrubs 
covered the lower slopes, and everything presented a 
dried-up withered appearance. From the general look of 
the country it seemed a miracle that the buffaloes could 
find enough to eat to keep them alive. 

Over a mile inland we came upon a tiny village where 
some half-starved looking natives were living in crudely 
made huts. They were the thinnest and most 
undernourished natives I had ever seen. They were armed 
with huge knives, and as they gazed hungrily at us I was 
glad to recollect that we were not in the wilds of Papua, but 
in the Dutch East Indies, which had been colonized for over 
three hundred years. 

There was little to attract us here, and we soon returned 
to the ship and got under way again. We were making for 
the remote island of Savu, which lends its name to the area 
of sea lying between Timor, Flores and Sumba; but I found 
myself up against a difficulty at the outset. Our course lay 
round the southern extremity of Rotti, but my three old 


charts differed so greatly as to the bays and reefs in that 
locality that one would hardly think they referred to the 
same island. 

It must not be imagined that I used these old charts for 
choice, but the fact is that new ones cost anything up to $2 
and $2.50 apiece, and I had to use hundreds of them in the 
course of a year's sailing. In consequence, I had obtained, 
at a cheap rate, cancelled charts and even some ancient 
blue-black charts that had been used by old sailing ships in 
the nineteenth century. This, of course, added uncertainty 
to each new landfall, and I was without any information 
with regard to changing currents and the many new coral 
shoals that had grown up since my historic charts were 
made. 

I solved the difficulty in this case by keeping well out to 
seaward, and the next day we anchored in Seba Harbour on 
the west coast of Savu, at dawn. 

I hoisted the American Ensign and the quarantine flag, 
and waited for the port doctor to board and give us 
pratique. I required his services in another way, too, for I 
had received a cut when landing amongst coral in New 
Guinea, and the ensuing sore had grown into a yaw, and 
had been an open festering wound for over a month. 

We waited and waited, but no doctor arrived; and finally 
I went ashore in search of him. 

I had expected to find a certain number of white men 
there, as Seba is the main port of the island, but there I was 
mistaken. Natives flocked around by the dozen, jabbering 
Malay and bits of Dutch and their own dialects, but without 
a word of English between them. 

Finally I found a man who understood the word "doctor" 
and when I pointed to my bandaged leg he indicated that 
we were to follow him. 

We were led inland through the cleanest village I had 
ever seen. Each hut had a concrete floor raised in Dutch 
fashion two feet off the ground, and the grass thatching of 


the roof and sides was neat and regular. The road ran as 
straight as an arrow, and was built up higher than the 
adjacent ground by three feet, with shady trees bordering 
either side. 

After a good half hour's hike, we arrived at a medical 
station where I met a German half-caste doctor who was 
visiting Seba on his monthly medical tour from Timor. He 
spoke a little English and when I told him that Idle Hour 
was anchored in quarantine, he laughed and informed me 
that the place had no port officials. He treated my leg and 
advised me to go to the Rajah's office to show my papers. 

A couple of dozen Malays volunteered to act as guides, 
and with this young army we advanced upon the Rajah's 
residence. It was a white-washed structure made of 
cement, and looked like a Spanish house, with a red tiled 
roof and stained-glass windows. Upon entering the open 
verandah, floored with beautiful mosaics, I came upon 
several soldiers, who were squatting on the floor and 
counting out the Treasury's cash. 

Seated in a handsomely carved chair and overlooking 
this important operation was the Rajah of Savu. He was a 
distinguished looking man, but his appearance was 
rendered somewhat remarkable by his costume. He was 
wearing a Stetson hat, horn-rimmed smoked glasses and 
two-toned shoes, together with a sarong and a pyjama 
jacket with a number of fountain pens sticking out of the 
pockets. 

I bowed and took off my cap, and he rose and uttered a 
sharp command, whereupon all the soldiers retired, leaving 
the piles of guilders, dimes and cents on the mosaic tiling. I 
then produced my ship's papers and presented them to 
him, but after a cursory inspection he signified by a gesture 
that he could not read English. I then proffered my letter of 
introduction in Dutch, but it appeared that he couldn't read 
that either. 


At this stage he decided to summon one of his officials, 
who approached him with his hands folded before him 
submissively. The letter was turned over to him and he 
proceeded to read it aloud. Apparently the Rajah 
understood spoken Dutch, for he beamed upon me as he 
heard the last line read out: "wereld meakt, waarbij hij ook 
Mederlandsch—lIndische havens denkt san te doen." 

He was still puzzled to know what to do with my ship's 
papers, but after much pantomiming—I had got quite good 
at this by now— he got the idea. He took off his gold signet 
ring and ordering wax to be heated, placed his official seal 
on my papers. 

After this interview I returned to the village and tried to 
obtain some fruit and vegetables. Having no Dutch money I 
had to fall back upon barter, which is always difficult to 
start when one knows nothing of the local language. 
However, I finally got a young woman who wanted a 
Woolworth necklace, for which she gave me a chicken. That 
started the ball rolling, for others admired her new 
possession and in a short time trading became brisk. Seven 
eggs were apparently worth one necklace, or four fish- 
hooks; a pair of ear-rings purchased a bunch of bananas; 
twelve coconuts equalled one bracelet; two necklaces would 
buy eighteen rootior buns; and I could get 10 lb. of yams or 
sweet potatoes for five fish-hooks or a string of flashy 
beads. 

When we had stocked up with provisions in this way, we 
went for a hike around the island. It is about twenty miles 
long and eight miles wide, and though for six months of the 
year there is no rain at all, it supports a population of over 
30,000. There are no rivers or lakes, and the hills are as 
barren as those of Rotti. In the fertile lowlands near the 
beaches, however, there are extensive plantations of 
coconut and sugar palms. 

This latter is known as tuak and its foliage resembles a 
cluster of fans. It bears nuts which are edible, but its most 


important contribution is its long pods. The ends of these 
are split and a tiny jug is tied underneath each night. In the 
morning the jug is found to be full of a sugary substance 
which has oozed out of the pod, and this forms the most 
important article of the native diet. 

The inhabitants of Savu are almost identical with the 
Balinese in build and appearance. The women, small and 
delicately featured, are really beautiful; and due to their 
habit of carrying their burdens on top of their heads, their 
carriage is stately and erect. Captain Cook mentions the 
beauty of the Savu women particularly in his log, and it was 
on this island that he left several of his crew who were sick 
with scurvy. 

This isolated spot is seldom visited even today, but what 
surprised me most was the difference in the appearance of 
the people from those we had seen in Rotti Island, which is 
only forty miles away. The latter seemed to be first cousins 
to the primitive Papuans of New Guinea, and are a sharp 
contrast to this cultured Malay type. 

Our next port of call was Melolo, on Sumba, or 
Sandalwood Island. Upon landing here we were made the 
guests of Ormboe Hapoe, Radja van Rendi of Melolo. 

Our host presented a picturesque figure, for he wore an 
elaborate pyjama suit with an immense turret-like 
headdress. His countenance was also embellished with a 
moustache so impressive that I could have sworn it was 
made of wax, had he not pulled and twisted it so much. 

Our intercourse was extremely friendly, but limited by 
the fact that he could speak nothing that I could 
understand, and it was only by much flourishing of the 
hands and with the aid of pictures that I was able to convey 
an account of my travels. He invited us to his palatial 
country estate up in the mountains, but I had to decline, as 
the Idle Hour was anchored in an open roadstead and on a 
lee shore. I would have liked to accept, but I couldn't risk 
losing my boat at this point of my world cruise. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


THROUGH THE JAVA SEAS 


WE HAD to get north of the Sunda Islands, in order to 
make Surabaya, in Java, where I had arranged for my mails 
to be sent. 

Between Flores and Sumbawa lies the uninhabited 
island of Komodo, difficult to approach because of the 
treacherous currents of Sapi and Linta Straits which whirl 
around its shores. Here we made a call. 

Komodo is the only place in the world where the Varnus 
(dragon lizard) is found. This pre-historic reptile is the only 
living survival of the giant mammals that once roamed the 
earth, and this uninhabited, untouched island with its 
volcanic splendours, is the perfect setting for it. 

Just at sunset, the sky cleared and we could see the 
scorched and multi-coloured volcanic peaks. As we neared 
the rugged shoreline, we plunged into the foaming current 
of Sapi Straits, but after a hard grind, my tiny auxiliary won 
out and we entered the beautiful bay of Halwai, bordered 
by perpendicular mountains. Volcanic cones form scores of 
tiny islets studding the bay. 

Komodo itself is a vast mass of splintered peaks and 
mountains, almost devoid of trees, though there is a thick 
jungle undergrowth and very tall grass, unhealthy and 
infested by poisonous insects. Timi and I had an awful scare 
with centipedes. I was sitting under a bushy tree when 
suddenly Timi shouted: "Don't move, Dwight!" A large 
centipede had fallen off the tree on to my back. With one 
quick jerk, Timi literally pulled the shirt off my back, and 
fortunately the centipede came with it. We were afraid to sit 
down in one place for more than a few minutes. 


Armed with my automatic and an old camera, I set out to 
get photographs of these dragon lizards. The Dutchman 
who led the last expedition said that it was not safe to get 
closer than 60 feet to the lizards, but as I did not possess a 
telescopic lens, well, we just had to make the best of it! We 
found their tracks. I had seen nothing like them before. It 
was as if someone had drawn a wide board through the 
sand, and on either side were the footmarks of the Varnus 
Dragon Lizard. The wide mark was where the lizard 
dragged its tail. There were tracks like this all over the 
sand. Timi and I proceeded up the dry river bed. I had my 
automatic in my hand, and we were on the look-out all the 
time. 

We had not gone far when we heard a rustle in the bush. 
We stopped. I think my heart stopped too. It was only a wild 
boar charging through the bush. What was he fleeing from? 
After taking close account of our position, I decided it would 
be safer to go back on our tracks and do our hunting in a 
more open locality, for we had been warned that dragon 
lizards travel at a tremendous speed. But before we could 
put our plan into action, I heard another disturbance in the 
tall grasses. There was a Varnus dragon lizard groping in 
the underbrush. We were too petrified to move. It was 
slaughtering a young boar, savagely tearing great lumps of 
meat from its victim with its huge curved teeth. Then like a 
dart, the prehistoric mammal bodily flashed into the 
grasses out of sight, taking the remnant of the carcase with 
it. Astonished, thrilled and half scared to death, Timi and I 
decided that, photo or no photo, we had had enough. We 
went back to the beach, where we found more tracks. 

Timi decided to go swimming, though I sighted sharks 
cutting the surface of the water. But Timi could tell which 
were man-eating sharks and did not mind entering the 
water. I was always afraid of falling in with the wrong 
company! Then a giant crocodile leapt into the sea, and 


Timi suddenly changed his mind. There were sea snakes 
too, very different from any Timi had seen before. 

The heat was stifling. We badly wanted to bathe, but 
dared not go over our knees for fear of sea snakes and 
crocodiles. So I kept a lookout while Timi bathed, and I had 
a weather eye on the land, too, in case a dragon lizard 
should wander our way. Then Timi kept watch on land and 
sea while I had a turn in the water. 

Before we left the island, we explored the Pinnacle 
mountains and got many photographs of their weird, 
impressive scenery. Once on board again, we headed for the 
Java Sea through the Linta Straits. 

I had never seen anything like this system of narrow 
waterways between the dozens of small islands. The tides 
rushing through from the Java Sea into the Indian Ocean, 
set up an amazing series of whirlpools and rushing currents 
that make navigation extraordinarily difficult. The noise of 
the rushing waters gives one the impression of being near 
some great waterfall, and in the narrowest part of the 
passage the current piled the water up round some rocks in 
such a manner as to cause an eddy only fifty yards away 
where the water-level was a full six feet lower! 

It may be thought that I was foolish to try to stem such a 
current and that I should have waited for slack water or the 
ebb. But that would have meant waiting for months, for 
during the season of the south-east monsoon, the tide is 
always running south through the Straits, and never ebbs. 
One just has to try to get through when it moderates a little. 

Even when we were fairly in the Java Sea, I found that 
one had to be careful about this peculiar tendency. We were 
becalmed, and in a very short while I found that the 
currents were sucking us back towards the mouth of the 
Straits. Fortunately we had the auxiliary and we soon made 
a Safe offing. 

The days which followed were some of the worst we had 
ever experienced. Not a breath of wind came to help us on 


our way, but a heavy ground-swell rendered life miserable 
aboard the ship. All day and night she kept up an unceasing 
rolling, until the thrashing of the booms and gaffs and the 
incessant straining and chattering of her gear got on our 
nerves badly. The excessive rolling was really painful for 
me, as I was very stiff from my hiking in Komodo; but what 
was worse, was the fact that Timi was suffering from an 
attack of malaria. 

To accentuate our troubles, the heat was terrific. Not a 
breath of air came to relieve the stifling humidity, and only 
the cockroaches flourished. Nothing seemed to affect them, 
and they grew larger every day. It was a race between us 
and them as to who should eat the potatoes—and they were 
already well ahead. 

Ten solid days passed before we found ourselves abeam 
of the volcano of Tambora, on Sumbawa. This was the 
volcano that buried over 12,000 people alive when it 
erupted in 1865. Masses of erupted pumice blocked the sea 
traffic in the Java Sea, and the volcanic ash was thrown 
hundreds of miles—covering the paddy-fields of Lombok, 
Bah, and Java with a 2-foot layer of grey dust. The rice 
harvest was ruined and thousands died from starvation. 
Before the eruption, Tambora was the highest mountain in 
the East Indies, towering over 16,000 feet. The whole top 
was blown off and it is now something under 10,000 feet in 
height, but with a crater five miles across. 

After being abeam of the volcano for three days I threw 
up the sponge. We had had enough of this ghastly 
existence, and feeling more dead than alive, I started the 
motor and headed for the shore. There was no port 
anywhere near so far as I knew, but we didn't care. 
Anything to get away from the ceaseless rolling and the 
incessant creaking of the thrashing gear. We ran in close to 
the beach and anchored in fifteen feet of water, and then 
Timi and I pulled ashore in the dinghy and collapsed 
thankfully in the cool shade of the coconut palms. 


It was sheer bliss to be on firm land again, and after 
resting for some hours, we began to take a little interest in 
life again. Timi went off in search of fresh fruit and 
vegetables, while I pulled back to the Idle Hour and started 
to repair some of the damage done to her gear by the 
continued thrashing of the past thirteen days. 

Timi reappeared on the beach after a while, and to my 
amazement, I saw that he was accompanied by a white 
man. He turned out to be a Russian overseer on a Swedish 
plantation on this Dutch island, and he invited us to visit his 
headquarters, which were some fourteen kilometres inland. 
He said he would arrange for some of his boatmen to look 
after the Idle Hour in our absence. Needless to say, we 
accepted gladly. 





Climbing for ivory nuts 


The Swedish company that owned the plantation, 
controls one-tenth of all the foodstuffs sold in Sweden; and 
recently it had decided to grow its own coffee, and had 
cleared and planted 75,000 acres of what was formerly 
virgin jungle. Over 1,000 coolies from Java had been 
employed in the work. 

At their headquarters, I met Mr. Bjorkland, the manager 
of the enterprise, who had been in the Dutch East Indies for 
eighteen years and was a specialist in botany. What he 
didn't know about growing things, wasn't worth knowing; 


and at his residence he had a beautiful lawn, and one of the 
most unusual fruit gardens I have ever seen. Bananas, 
coconuts, oranges, lemons, apples, strawberries and 
numerous other fruits grow side by side! I had never seen 
strawberries growing in the tropics before, but he 
explained his success by the fact that his grounds are 2,000 
feet above sea-level. 

It was strange to emerge from the jungle which clothes 
the slopes of the Tambora volcano, and find oneself among 
cool concrete houses, with tiled floors and refrigeration and 
all the amenities of civilization; and it made one suspect 
that these planters are considerably better off than the 
average city dweller in Europe and America. 

Before we left his hospitable plantation, Mr. Bjorkland 
instructed the inhabitants of the village to supply us with 
everything we needed; and as a result, the Idle Hour was 
loaded up with coconuts, yams and chickens. In fact, she 
was looking like a floating henhouse when she sailed. 

We picked up a fair wind—the first we had had for weeks 
—and passing the island of Lombok, we were soon in sight 
of Mount Agung, the highest peak on Bali. The perfect cone 
reminded one of Japan's famous Fujiyama. 

Anchoring off Buleleng, the main port of Bali, I went 
ashore to get pratique; and here I met Mr. Bruns of the 
Tourist Department of the Koninklijk Paketvaart 
Maatschappij—hereinafter abbreviated to K.PM. This 
famous steamship company, I gratefully record, did 
everything possible to help me during my stay. Mr. Bruns 
had met William Albert Robinson, who had stopped here on 
his world-cruise in the Svaap, and it was from here that 
Robinson's Tahitian, Etra, went to the hills. I told Timi of 
Etra's escapade, and he said: "I no like Etra. He give 
Tahitian very very bad name!" 





Balinese beauties 


The most interesting part of Bali is the southern half of 
the island, which the Dutch only took over some twenty 
years ago. Up till then, the people had lived for centuries 
untouched and unspoiled by the outside world;and even 
today the Dutch Government forbids missionaries to start 
their business there, whether they are Buddhists, Hindus, 
Mohammedans, or Seventh Day Adventists. In 
consequence, the Balinese in the South still practise their 
old animalistic religion which absorbs every action of their 
lives, as it has for centuries. 





Five-year old Balinese dancer 


Not being a rich tourist, I took a native bus to get to 
South Bali, and I began to see plenty of local colour the 
moment I entered the bus, for it was jammed with Arab 
traders and high-caste Balinese. The truck had an official 
capacity of nineteen passengers and a driver, but always 
had over thirty inside, plus a ton of freight on the roof. 
Chickens, pigs, and birds of all species squawked and 
squealed as it crawled along the steep grades, and a 
mechanic and a fare collector accompanied the driver to do 


their various jobs and aid in shifting the freight at stopping 
places. 

When a high-caste Balinese got off the bus, he would 
give the conductor possibly half the legal fare; and the 
wretched man would just have to wait mutely with 
outstretched palm for the residue. Being of a lower caste 
himself, he could not press the point any farther than this, 
and in consequence the bus was kept waiting. The higher 
the caste of the passenger getting off, the longer we waited. 
He would dicker and browbeat the unfortunate collector in 
order to do him down for a few cents, while the wretched 
company's employee dared not let himself be beaten in the 
deal lest he lose his job. Once, after ten minutes' bullying on 
the one side, and mute persistence on the other, I got out of 
the bus and took the coins from the high-caste gentleman 
and gave them to the collector. If I hadn't, we would 
probably still be at that particular village, and I would never 
have reached Den Pasar, which was my destination. We had 
no more long waits after that, for the other passengers took 
the hint. 

Southern Bali is rapidly becoming a tourist haunt—the 
Dutch Hawaii of the East Indies. I had to join a tourist party 
to see the temples, dances and ancient tombs, for there was 
no other way of doing it. It made me glad that I had had the 
opportunity of visiting the remoter islands of Savu, Rotti, 
Sumba, Komodo, and Sumbawa, where I had really seen life 
as it is lived, and not show-life staged for the benefit of the 
tourist. 

I was told that if I could only wait over the week-end 
there would be a good funeral to witness. It seems that the 
management of the tours and hotels pay the natives to put 
off their burials till they can entice a large party of tourists 
to come and witness them. 

One famous temple in the jungle illustrates the 
deplorable habits of "civilized" tourists. Among the bas- 
reliefs we saw that china plates had been cemented into the 


stonework as part of the design. We were told that finely 
chased plates of silver worked by Balinese silversmiths 
were formerly mounted there; but as so many had been 
stolen by tourists, they have now been replaced with the 
china plates that we saw. 

It was a treat to rejoin my native bus, and start on the 
long trek back to Buleleng where Idle Hour lay at her 
moorings. I had decided to return via the road which runs 
round the rim of the Kintamani volcano, and see the 
spectacular sight of the steaming cone surrounded by a 
lake ten miles in diameter—natural splendours of nature 
that the tourist trade has not spoiled. 

Before beginning the ascent into the mountains our bus 
was stopped by an inspector, and as we had ten too many 
passengers aboard, the officer fulfilled his duty by making 
ten unfortunates get out. They made remarkably little fuss 
about it and started off to walk to the next village, where I 
imagined they would have to await another bus. I noticed, 
however, that none of them had bothered to unload any of 
their luggage. 

The driver urged the groaning bus up the steep 
gradient, but presently came to a stop to cool off the motor. 
After a short spell, we proceeded again for a mile or two, 
and then had to stop again as the radiator was boiling over. 
And this time all the passengers-Arabs, Balinese, and 
Chinese—found themselves shady spots under coconut 
palms, where they ate the rice and fruit they had brought 
with them. 

After an hour had elapsed, I grew restless and honked 
the horn, hoping to attract the driver and remind him that 
we were supposed to be getting towards Buleleng. This did 
no good at all for they thought I was merely being playful, 
and as I couldn't speak a word of Dutch or Malay, I just had 
to wait and like it. 

Presently I saw a group of natives approaching us along 
the road we had been traversing, and when they came up I 


recognized them as the ten passengers who had been 
turned off by the inspector. Apparently their arrival was 
what the driver had been waiting for, and when the original 
twenty-nine of us had climbed in again, we started off. 

We were jammed in that iron box of a bus like sardines in 
a tin— and worse off at that, for the fish are dead but we 
were very much alive! A Chinese pigtail, whose owner was 
sitting in front of me, was dangling between my knees; and 
the young Arab next to me had a pet cockatoo that kept 
digging me in the ribs in a playful manner with its beak. 
Everybody appeared to be quite happy, chattering and 
laughing as if they were really enjoying every second of the 
ride; and none of the legitimate passengers raised the 
smallest objection to the crowding in of the surplus ten. The 
inspector had done his duty, and a bit of Dutch red tape had 
been complied with, but after that nobody worried their 
heads about it for another minute. 

Attaining an altitude of five thousand feet, we drove for 
twelve miles along the edge of the giant extinct volcanic 
rim. The active cone in the centre was exuding sulphurous 
steam, which was blown by the strong trade-winds into the 
huge lake that surrounds the symmetrical peak. The water 
in the lake has a reddish tinge from the gasses belched up 
from the bowels of the earth. 





Balinese landscape 


It was a happy-go-lucky run and whenever I saw 
anything I wished to take a picture of, I would shout to the 
driver to stop the bus, and get out and take my photograph. 
I had no hesitation in doing this, as others of the passengers 
were continually stopping the driver and getting out to doa 
little shopping or trading in every village we went through. 

On arriving back at Buleleng several boys stopped me 
and described in vivid pantomime how Idle Hour had blown 
ashore, and they had helped Timi in pulling her off with 
their rowing boats. I hurried back aboard, but found the 
ketch apparently unhurt. Timi told me, however, that a 
strong north-easter had actually blown her ashore—the 
anchors dragging over the poor holding-ground of black 
volcanic sand. Fortunately, she had only grounded on the 
sand, and had not touched any of the coral shoals that 
border the coast. 

Just as we were ready to set sail, the wind dropped 
entirely, but as the current was in our favour, we drifted out 
on that. 


We passed Madura, once famous—or infamous—for its 
pirates, and soon we were abeam of the Geberagte and 
Baluran volcanoes, whose lava-streams run right into the 
sea. The eastern end of Java is one mass of volcanic peaks, 
and the tops of their cones show in crescent-shaped 
silhouette against the sky. 

The sunsets are magnificent in these Dutch islands. It 
was explained to me that this is due to the dust blown by 
the south-east trades from the vast Australian deserts. 
Refraction magnifies the setting sun enormously, and as the 
huge fiery ball sank behind these crescent-shaped summits 
of the dormant cones, I could picture the lurid glare as 
coming from their long dead craters—as it must have come 
from the famous volcano of Krakatoa near by. 

Sailing into Surabaya the next day, we anchored near 
the Dutch Fleet. All the ships were dressed with bunting, 
and shortly after our arrival they filed out—ten submarines, 
two big cruisers, eight destroyers, a hospital ship and four 
transports. After manoeuvres they anchored in the Roads in 
formation. 

Surabaya has ultra-modem hotels and many new 
municipal buildings which are essentially modern in their 
architecture. Sydney is like a bit of old London in 
comparison, and the Dutch city with its wide avenues and 
new clubs and buildings reminded me of Hollywood. 

The streets are teeming with tiny little three-wheeled 
taxis, powered with motor-cycle engines. They are all that 
are needed for getting about the city, which is so flat as to 
make more powerful motors unnecessary. Yet in startling 
contrast to all this modernity, one still sees teams of oxen 
pulling heavy loads of grain in ancient carts with gigantic 
wheels, nine or ten feet in diameter. 

Every few blocks is a massive police station looking as 
large as Trafalgar Square. One can't walk a quarter of a 
mile without bumping into one of these huge barracks. It 
would seem that the Dutch Government has its hands full in 


maintaining order in the densely populated island with its 
41,000,000 population. 

I went to see the American Consul whose official duties 
are performed in a great chateau in the heart of the most 
exclusive residential district in all Surabaya. As I walked up 
the long drive it reminded me of a millionaire's home in 
California, for the exterior is built of cut granite with a 
handsome tiled roof. Upon obtaining admittance I was left 
sitting on a chair of heavily carved teak wood—one of a 
score which dotted the marble floor—and after a lengthy 
wait was presented with a visitors' book which I duly 
signed. Another interval of waiting followed, and finally I 
was ushered in to the Consul who presented me with my 
letter mail. 

Certain of the letters informed me of packages which 
had been sent to me, but the Consul stated that he knew 
nothing of these. I later found out that he had sent my 
packages on to the Government entrapo, and it took me two 
full days to get them out of the complicated mesh systems of 
red tape by which the Dutch ensure that no merchandise 
shall come into the country without paying duty. The Consul 
did not attempt to assist me in this difficulty of his making, 
and was not in the least interested in anything save his 
tennis, so far as I could see. 

This was not the usual type of treatment I received 
during my travels, from American Consuls. In the vast 
majority of cases they did everything possible to be of 
assistance to me, but here, where I was handicapped by 
being unable to speak Dutch or Malay, I met nothing but 
obstructions and indifference. 

To add to my annoyance, I found next day that a police 
tug had towed Idle Hour to another anchorage in my 
absence, and when the tide went out it left us fast aground 
and heeling over at an angle of fifteen degrees. 

The following afternoon a police launch came alongside, 
and the officer in charge demanded to see the owner and 


master of the Idle Hour. I asked what he wanted, and was 
informed that he had come to take the captain of the 
American yacht to the Port Captain, and he indicated that 
the four armed guards in the boat were provided in case 
the said American should attempt to resist the order. 

I told him that I had not seen the master of the Idle Hour 
for some time, but that he ought to be aboard that evening; 
and he never dreamed that the youth in shorts and with his 
face smeared with grease—for I had been working on our 
auxiliary when they arrived—was the man he was looking 
for. 

I guessed what it was all about. I had been ordered to 
deposit my ship's papers with the Harbour Board, and as I 
had not done so they had come to take me in. Fortunately I 
had learned by previous experience that this order was an 
old gag. Once my documented papers were in their 
possession, they could lay fee upon fee against my boat until 
I paid to get the papers back. Nothing doing! My ship's 
papers are my only means of identification and I have 
always made it a rule that they only leave the boat when 
they can be locked in an American Consul's safe. 

Shortly afterwards another police launch arrived, and a 
native corporal ordered us to cast off our shore lines and be 
taken in tow. Timi said it was the same boat that had towed 
us aground, so I peremptorily refused. 

Then things started happening. Within ten minutes the 
Captain of the Port of Surabaya, gorgeous with gold braid 
and accompanied by numerous satellites, stepped aboard 
my ship. I was slightly more dirty than I had been on the 
previous day and must have looked like nothing on earth. 

He demanded my papers and stated that if I did not 
hand them over to him immediately, he would attach my 
boat with a 500 guilder fine, as it was the rule of the port 
that all ships' papers were to be deposited within twenty- 
four hours of arrival. 


I was feeling good and mad by this time, so I told him 
exactly why it was that I had no intention of depositing my 
papers with anyone; and by the time I finished he was 
gaping with astonishment. I don't suppose anyone had 
talked to him in that fashion for quite a while, and I half 
expected him to call his guards. However, seeing that I was 
standing my ground, he gave it up as a bad job. He stepped 
from my deck—which was technically American soil— into 
his launch, and merely told me to drop into his office when 
ready for my clearance papers. 

Before his launch touched the quay, I had cast off Idle 
Hour's moorings, and we were heading for Singapore, a 
thousand miles away...! 

The Java Sea was alive with hundreds of canoes heading 
northward towards Borneo. They were all fishing craft, but 
they looked like an invasion. The densely populated island 
of Java gets much of its food from the sea, and these 
fishermen set their traps miles from the shore. It was a 
marvel to me how they could find them with not so much as 
a compass aboard and quite out of sight of land! We had our 
hands full sailing Idle Hour among the many craft and their 
equally numerous fish traps. 

It was just a year ago that Timi had joined me, and to 
celebrate the anniversary he made a fruit salad of chopped 
paw-paws, bananas and pineapple—a real Tahitian dish. We 
wondered where we would be in August 1937. 

With our double spinnakers set, Idle Hour steered 
herself. The trade-winds were becoming lighter as we were 
now under the lee of Borneo. I was just coming on deck to 
check the compass course one afternoon when I saw one of 
our chickens fall over the side. He could not go far, for I had 
secured a 3-foot lacing around one leg of each bird in case 
they should try to fly away, and I was just reaching out to 
pull him aboard again when a shark emerged from the 
depths and engulfed our dinner in one gulp! 


A couple of the brutes followed in our wake for three 
days, with their dorsal fins breaking the surface of the 
water as they glided along quietly astern. They must have 
been hoping that one of us would make just one slip ... We 
disappointed them, however. 

In the narrow Banka Strait, between Sumatra and 
Bangka Island, we were overtaken by the Dutch cargo 
vessel, Singa Rajah. I had met some of her officers in 
Surabaya, and they had been very kind in giving the 
information about the channels and currents en route from 
Java to Singapore. It was odd that we should have 
encountered one another so soon, and in one of the 
channels we had been discussing a few days before. 

Idle Hour emerged into the China Sea, recently 
notorious for piracy. The world has the British Admiralty to 
thank for eliminating this danger to shipping, but there are 
others. One could hardly expect the Admiralty to eliminate 
all the submarine coral reefs. 

We crossed the equator—the first time Timi had ever 
been in the Northern Hemisphere—and ran through the 
Rhio Straits, bordered on either side by shoals that have 
been the graveyard of many a fine ship. I heaved a sigh of 
relief when we emerged into comparatively open water 
with Singapore only fifteen miles ahead. 

It was September 7th and 3 a.m. Timi was below fast 
asleep and I was on watch. As the wind was very light and I 
knew we would have to go about on the other tack very 
soon, I went forward and started to cast off the weather 
back-stay. I was in the act of taking the pin out of the 
shackle when Jdle Hour gybed and the boom swung across 
and knocked me clear over the side. 

Fortunately I had a firm grip on the back-stay, but as the 
ship heeled over on the other tack I was swung out like a 
pendulum— up to my neck in water. The thrust was so 
strong that it swept me out twenty feet from the ship's side 
and swung me in an arc forward where I was able to grab 


the bobstay on the bowsprit. It was fortunate that the boom 
did not hit me on the head. If it had, you would not be 
reading this account of the accident. 

What happened was that we were close under the land. 
A puff of air coming off the side of a mountain had back- 
winded the mainsail. Timi was sound asleep and knew 
nothing about it from beginning to end. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 
SINGAPORE 


AS WE approached Singapore we realized that at last 
we were really in the Orient, for the sea was dotted with 
Chinese junks and tiny sailing prahus. 

There were hundreds of them, and as we crept in 
through the breakwater we found hundreds more anchored 
in the harbour. The big liners and freighters tied up 
alongside the wharves and "go-downs" which extend for 
miles along magnificent Keppel Harbour, but we were now 
in the Inner Roads where all the small craft lie, and among 
the thickest water traffic I ever hope to see. Sampans, 
launches and small steamers were dashing about in every 
direction; coolies were poling heavily laden barges and tiny 
tugs were towing strings of scows through the narrow 
water lanes between the anchored vessels. 

We dropped our anchor in the thick of it, not knowing 
whether we were doing right or wrong, and for the next 
hour I didn't dare to go below. Boats were continually 
passing us so closely that I felt certain they must rip our 
sides off, but somehow they all missed us. The little coal- 
burning tugs chugged and snorted past endlessly, and each 
in turn enveloped us in smoke and laid deposit after deposit 
of soot on our decks. 

Presently a launch came alongside and we were 
requested to move out of the congested area, which we did 
with the greatest of pleasure, for I was beginning to think 
that Idle Hour would soon sink under her increasing load of 
dirt. We were given a berth alongside the Governor of 
Singapore's great steam yacht, the Sea Belle. 


We looked like a skiff beside this floating palace with its 
crew of forty odd. Every time His Excellency puts his foot on 
her deck it is a front page news story. He had arrived back 
the day before from Penang, which is about 400 miles up 
the coast, and the local press stated that the trip had cost 
the taxpayers $10,000 (Singapore dollars). 
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Martin and Osa Johnson in Singapore 


When the usual formalities were over, I went ashore and 
almost immediately made the acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. 
S. Martin Johnson. The famous couple, who have made 
several wild animal pictures, had just arrived by steamer 
from Borneo, complete with their amphibian 'plane and 
forty odd orang-outangs. 

Martin Johnson had been Jack London's companion in 
the Snark, thirty-three years before, and he could hardly 


believe that I had made the same passage in a 32-foot 
ketch. He and his wife had been in Borneo over a year 
making a new picture. Their prize capture was a 300-lb. 
orang—the largest ever caught. It was safely enclosed in a 
cage of steel bars, with wire mesh on both the inside and 
outside, but for all that I jumped six feet when it sprang at 
the side of the cage. 

Mrs. Johnson is a remarkable woman. She can be a most 
entertaining person at a dinner party, but on the other hand 
she does not hesitate to go after the most dangerous 
animals in the jungle. Her husband told me that she did all 
the cooking in camp, and it was her gun that provided them 
with most of the fresh meat. 

They had anticipated staying in Singapore ten days 
before leaving for the States, but they discovered that to 
make the proper steamer connections they would have to 
leave in forty-eight hours. As I had had a certain amount of 
experience in foreign ports, I was able to help them in 
obtaining supplies for their menagerie, making 
arrangements for their Malay boy to go to the States, anda 
hundred and one other details. It took every hour of the 
forty-eight to get everything fixed up and all their livestock 
and gear stowed safely aboard the freighter, and for my 
assistance Johnson presented me with a lovely reflex 
camera. 

Idle Hour was unbearably hot, anchored in Singapore 
Harbour within 60 miles of the equator. What was worse, 
the cockroaches were getting the best of us. Timi and I 
would go below to sleep, but before we could doze off they 
would be promenading across our faces or chests. Then we 
would light the lamp and go on a hunting campaign, but the 
filthy pests ran for shelter as soon as there was any light. 
We would manage to kill a few and then try to get to sleep 
again. 

One night we tried this four times, and finally had to 
retire on deck, surrendering the cabin to the victorious 


army of our enemies. That night it rained and we huddled 
miserably under the mainsail —driven from home aboard 
our own craft! 

I was determined to rid the ship of the loathsome 
creatures, and we fumigated below decks thoroughly with 
deadly chloride. Believe it or not, within a week we had 
them aboard again! The wretched insects just fly and 
swarm like bees! I had always thought till then that people 
who had cockroaches were dirty in their habits, but in the 
tropics even the best households are infested with the filthy 
parasites. 


Life in Singapore is different from that in any other place 
in the world. With a population of over half a million of the 
coloured races and only seven thousand whites, the 
Europeans don't turn a hand. House servants are cheap 
and plentiful and every man has his own syce (chauffeur), 
who keeps his car spotless and is at his call at any hour of 
the day or night for the equivalent of $7.50 a month. 

The wives of the business men are waited on hand and 
foot. Usually each woman has her amah, a Chinese woman 
who bathes her, dresses her, manicures her nails, mends 
her clothes and will even change her shoes when she comes 
in exhausted after lifting eight or ten glasses at a cocktail 
party. The female population of Singapore's European 
colony looks like the last of a dying race. Their faces, white 
and emotionless, give the impression that they are bored 
with everything in general. They sit around an electric fake- 
coal fire on sultry evenings, vainly trying to imagine 
themselves back at home, as they drink iced stengahs to 
cool themselves. 

In Singapore there are twelve single men to every 
unmarried girl. Men can't keep a European secretary a 
month, for they soon marry. As a result, all the clerical work 
is done by Chinese clerks who are trained to a high degree 
of efficiency in business schools. After office hours, the 


white man usually takes his exercise with cricket, tennis, 
rowing or swimming. Then come pahits, or cocktails, and 
dinner about 9.30. 

Singapore has a lovely new swimming club—the best in 
the East. It is really beautiful, of modern design, and cost 
250,000 Straits dollars. A wonderful pool—the finest I have 
ever seen—is done in blue and white tiles. It is divided in 
three units—one for racing or water-polo, one for children, 
and one for general swimming. 


Captain Maygar, a keen yachtsman and sportsman, 
invited me to stay at his residence, where we could moor 
Idle Hour off his beach and be out of the congested traffic 
of Singapore Harbour. It was extremely kind of the Maygars 
to thus take in a total stranger, of whom they had never 
heard before. Their two children were at school in Australia 
and Mrs. Maygar said that I helped to fill in the gap they 
had left in the household. 

My host had been complaining of pilfering, and one day 
he discovered that every time his houseboy poured out 
drinks, he would pour one for himself. He did not drink it, 
but kept it in a bottle. When they ran out of whisky. Captain 
Maygar would give the boy money to purchase another 
bottle, and the boy would pocket the money and produce 
the bottle he had been filling. By smearing a bottle with 
transparent red dye one day, Captain Maygar caught the 
culprit—literally "red-handed." 

This was passed over, but a little later I was writing an 
article one day in the drawing-room with the radio going at 
full blast. Suddenly I noticed the time and remembered an 
appointment I had down-town. I rushed upstairs leaving the 
radio still on, and there in my room I found the servant 
opening an envelope which he had taken from my brief- 
case. He had poured out the contents of silver coins when 
he suddenly saw me in the mirror. 


He handed me back my money and begged me on his 
knees to say nothing about the incident, but when the 
Maygars returned I told them what had happened. 
Unfortunately, it was too late, for they then discovered that 
the boy had stolen the Captain's medals. He had been 
gambling, and by way of recuperating his losses had melted 
the medals down, intending to sell the precious metal. It 
was a serious loss, for some of the medals had been 
personally presented to Captain Maygar by King George V, 
and replacement could never mean the same to him. 

On General Chiang-Kai-Shek's birthday, Singapore was a 
madhouse. Fire-crackers were set off under motor-cars, 
and rockets and flares lit up the sky. Gaily coloured lantern 
paper dollars and giant paper fish of fantastic shapes were 
being paraded through the streets. I was introduced to Mr. 
Lee Chung Ming, owner of the Great World Amusement 
Park, who had staged a huge fair to raise money in order to 
buy two new fighting 'planes for the Chinese General. He 
proposed taking Idle Hour to his amusement park and 
having it open for public inspection during the fair. 

As it was impossible to find a lorry large enough to 
transport my boat, it was decided to remove her masts and 
tow her up the Singapore river to within a hundred feet of 
the fair's entrance. This turned out to be more easily said 
than done, for opposite the fairground the river dried out 
completely at low water. Also, Chinese junks often block the 
deep-water channel, and in any case I would have a tight 
squeeze under a dozen bridges, even with the masts 
removed. 

I took a sampan and poled the entire river for depth 
before I definitely decided to accept the proposition. As a 
result of these observations, I concluded that we could 
make it—and we did. It was no easy matter though, for we 
ran aground five times on the way up; and when we arrived 
opposite the fairground, huge hardwood logs that lay on the 


bottom had to be moved in order to get the Idle Hour 
alongside the bank. 

Once the boat was in position, stakes had to be stuck into 
the river bed to keep her upright, for at low tide she would 
be high and dry. Thirty coolies were placed at my disposal 
for this work, but I could have done better with one man 
who could understand English. I had to wade out waist 
deep in the filthy black mud of the river in order to show 
them how to stake up the boat, for the tide was running out 
rapidly and there was no time to be lost. 

A short pier was constructed between the bank and the 
ship; two whitewashed poles were stepped in place of the 
masts; and I hung out all my signal flags, while the 
management fitted me up with strings of coloured lights. 

As the boat was actually outside the grounds, the 
management had to give passes to the patrons who came 
aboard. I had a microphone and two interpreters—one for 
the local dialect, and one who spoke in Cantonese Chinese 
—and with their aid, I did my best to attract a crowd by 
talking about my trip. Timi took the tickets at the jetty, as 
the visitors boarded the ship, and a tiny Chinese lad had 
been trained to show his countrymen round. 

A Hindu policeman was stationed to watch Idle Hour day 
and night, and in order to attract more people the 
Amusement Park's band of Hindus, clad in kilts and playing 
Scotch bagpipes, would play on the foreshore. Timi had 
never heard such instruments, and told me that the music 
wasn't so good. I agreed, for the Indians were certainly not 
masters of their bags of tubes. But the crowds gathered, 
and that was the important thing. 

We had to watch Idle Hour very closely on every tide. 
The stakes wedged under her rub-rail tended to float away 
when the ship lifted from the bottom at high water; and 
those that did not come adrift in this way would often be 
shoved out of position and would not come under the rail 
when she grounded again. If she had fallen over, her 


planking would have been pierced by the heavy hardwood 
logs and stumps immediately under her bilges. 

We had over three thousand Chinese aboard during the 
week. I did it as a business proposition, for with my share of 
the proceeds I was able to buy provisions to carry me on 
the next leg of my cruise. And it was certainly an 
experience. 

But Singapore provides one with any number of 
experiences and strange sights. For instance, going down 
one of the main thoroughfares, I saw a Chinese lady out in 
the middle of the street, building a little fire on the roadway 
with the heavy traffic circling all round her. I was told that 
she had probably had a child killed on that spot and was 
burning prayers printed on pieces of paper for her child's 
spirit. Can you imagine such a sight on Broadway about five 
o'clock some afternoon? 

Getting out of the river was even more difficult than 
going up it. At high water, Timi and I with our thirty coolies 
were over an hour getting Idle Hour turned round to head 
down stream. The first bridge going down, proved to be the 
tightest squeeze, and we had to wait half an hour for the 
water to drop sufficiently to allow us to get under it without 
tearing off the top of the cabin. By that time we had 
grounded and the coolies had to haul us clear with long 
ropes from the river banks. 

Once free, we set off down stream again and progressed 
well till we sighted two huge junks just ahead, which had 
been moored abreast of one another and completely 
blocked the channel. As we were being carried down by a 
three-knot current, I swerved to one side to avoid a head-on 
collision—and we grounded once more. 

Coolies moved the bigger of the two junks, but by the 
time the channel had been cleared sufficiently for us to 
pass, the tide had dropped so far that the Idle Hour was 
fast aground and beginning to heel over. I had to get a junk 
to come alongside before she went over any farther. The 


Chinese haggled over the price to be paid for this service. 
They were in no hurry, but I was; and eventually I had to 
pay out over $10 for a flat-bottomed junk to stop alongside 
us for eight hours. It was a high price, but it was worth it, 
for Idle Hour was listing towards the middle of the river, 
and had she gone over altogether, I doubt if she would ever 
have come up. 

On the next flood tide, in the middle of the night, we set 
off again. I engaged a coolie to pilot us out; for though I 
knew the general course of the river, there were many 
places where huge hardwood logs projected from the banks 
into the channel under the surface of the water. If we had 
crashed into one of those, we would have ripped out half 
the planking. 

When we finally got out of the river and into the open 
harbour, I heaved a profound sigh of relief. 


The monsoon weather was definitely settling in and I 
wanted to get under way—for if I was to make the Red Sea 
Passage there was no time to be lost. I had written to 
Robinson who had covered this ground in the Svaap, asking 
his advice, and just prior to our departure I received the 
following letter: 


Tahiti. 


Dear Long, 

Thanks for your interesting letter from Pago. I was glad 
to hear that you were getting along all right. There is not 
much time between mails so I will try to answer your 
questions about the Red Sea. You will find the information 
more completely yourself in the pilot book, but the resume 
I have is: For the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden: Really 
heavy gales almost unknown but frequent strong winds that 
approach full gale strength, especially in the Gulf of Suez, 
and the Southern part of the Red Sea, and the Gulf of Aden. 


The Gulf of Aden does very occasionally have cyclones. 
Avoid Red Sea May to September—because of terrific heat. 
The best months to go up the Red Sea are December 
January, February, for the southerly winds extend farther 
north then. From June to September (during SW monsoon 
in Arabian Sea) the northerlies prevail whole length of Red 
Sea, and westerlies in Aden. So it is out of question to go 
north in Red Sea during this period. Voila! 

So if you are set on making the Red Sea voyage, do try 
to do it during the period between December and February. 
Do not even consider it unless your engine is dependable. If 
I were to try it again I should follow the same course as I 
did before, reef crawling along the right-hand side of the 
Red Sea behind the long series of reefs which line the 
coast. Have to always anchor at night. Avoid settlements 
and dhows except at regular towns like Jidda and Wej, etc. 
Have plenty of food and water when leaving Aden, so you 
don't have to go ashore anywhere unless you are sure of 
the place. If you get a calm spell, go like hell with the 
engine as long as it stays calm, for when the winds blow 
down the sea you will make little progress. 

Anyway, maybe you'll go around the Cape—which I think 
is easier. In either case good luck to you, and remember 
that you can do anything if you want to hard enough, and if 
you never slip up on the eternal vigilance. 

I should like to hear from you whenever you think of it— 
to know how you are getting along. We hope to have our 
new boat within a year. After that—who knows? 

W. A. Robinson. 


No swarms of applicants begged to be allowed to join us 
in Singapore, but I had one very persistent one. A certain 
European who was well known for the amount of alcohol he 
could consume, approached me on the subject and received 
a very definite "No!" He still persisted, however, and 
despite every discouragement went about Singapore telling 


everyone that he was to be my ship-mate. This might have 
been amusing to him, but I did not relish having him 
connected in any way with my cruise. 

He spent days hanging around Idle Hour and trying to 
get on the right side of Timi. Timi detested the sight of him, 
however, and was very short with him, pretending to 
understand less English than he did. He even ventured to 
beard me in the home of Captain and Mrs. Maygar, where I 
was a guest, and the Maygars told me of a somewhat 
harrowing afternoon they had had with him. 

It seemed that he was the local hangman, and after 
twelve years of this grim work, he wanted to go home to 
England on leave. Having a few drinks under his belt, he 
then went into great details as to the delicacy and precision 
of his job, explaining that the letter of the law states that a 
man Shall hang by his neck until he is dead, but that if the 
fall is too great, there is a risk of hanging becoming a 
beheading. He explained exactly how the weight of the 
condemned man must be in exact proportion to the length 
of the drop. He admitted that it was a bit gruesome at first, 
but said that he could now do it without batting an eye. He 
might take a swig of something before the ceremony to 
steady himself, but there was really nothing to it. 

When I found out what his profession really was, I was 
more decided than ever that he should not join the Idle 
Hour. What if we should be out at sea and he should feel 
inclined to keep his hand in? There would be plenty of odd 
ropes handy! No, sir; he was definitely not coming with us! 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


THE STRAIT AND BAY OF BENGAL 


AFTER many delays Timi and I finally got Idle Hour 
under way. We were in such a hurry at the last that there 
was not even time to stow our provisions, which were left in 
cases on the cabin floor. We had had delay after delay, and 
these were all the more maddening because I was in a 
hurry to sail before the winds completely failed in the 
Malacca Strait. I had been told of one yacht that had taken 
twenty-one days to sail the 400 miles from Singapore to 
Penang earlier in the year. 

I had not been feeling too good for the past couple of 
weeks, but I did not realize how serious my condition was 
till we were well out at sea. I got weaker and weaker and at 
last I could only keep my watch at the tiller by lying down 
on deck with my head propped up against the binnacle box. 
At the end of my watch I would crawl below and collapse in 
my bunk. 

The whites of my eyes had turned a deep yellow and I 
vomited frequently. Timi thought I was going to die and he 
said one day: "Dwight, I think you all rotten inside." I was 
beginning to think that myself, for I had lost an awful lot of 
weight and was so weak that I could hardly stand. It was 
lucky for me that I had a stalwart youth like Timi as my 
companion, for he knew how to handle Idle Hour alone now. 

The heat was terrific, for we were becalmed for most of 
the first few days. When the tide was with us, we would 
drift northwards towards Penang; and when it turned 
against us, Timi would drop the anchor and we would wait 
for the next tide. 


About the fifth day out, I could stand the intense heat no 
longer. The humidity stifled me and I drifted off in complete 
unconsciousness for twenty-four hours. During this time my 
faithful companion did everything—hoisting the anchor; 
starting our auxiliary; setting the sails when there was a 
suspicion of a breeze and coming down to look at me 
between whiles. He told me later: "Dwight, I think you all 
finish. I pray for you." 

Then a steady breeze sprang up. The cooler air revived 
me and I began to feel a little better. Timi at the helm, clad 
only in his loin cloth, sang his Tahitian songs with renewed 
cheerfulness. 


PAPIO 


Ua horo te Papio 
Ei faa horoo I te Vahine 
Ei Aha te Vahine Ruhau 
Me aramotu te araina 


Ua horo te Papio 
Ei Aha te Vahine Ruhau 
Me aramotu te araina 
Ua horo te Papio 
Aue Aue te Vahine Tahiti 
A rave taoe Ehautie 
Aue Aue te Vahine Tahiti 
A rave taoe Ehautie 


Ua horo te Papio 
Fi faa horoo I te Vahine 
Fi Aha te Vahine Ruhau me aramotu te araina 
Aue Aue te Vahine Tahiti a rave taoe Ehautie 
Aue Aue te Vahine Tahiti Pupuhi te na mori 
Panepane Pane Pane 
Pupuhi Tena mori anapane anapane anapanepane... 


Timi Tefaoora, the grandson of the chief of Bora Bora, 
was no longer a mere lad .. . he had grown into manhood 
during the past eighteen months. True to his Tahitian race, 
his body conveyed an impression of reserve power, and the 
unconscious poise of giant strength. Although only sixteen 
he was a fine specimen of manhood. Tall, vigorous, and 
superbly rounded, my Polynesian companion, full of dignity 
and pride, manned the helm of Jdle Hour with the manner 
of his famous ancestor navigators centuries ago. 

I thought of them as I lay watching him ... of how they 
manned their canoes and sailed out across the vast Pacific, 
discovering Tutuila, Maupiti, Makamura, Bora Bora and 
Tahiti, and many others. Of how this race mastered the 
ruthless winds and currents of the great ocean long before 
Columbus discovered America. The sea was in their blood. 

Nothing ever troubled Timi. He never complained about 
hardships aboard. He was part of it all, part of the boat, the 
wind, and sails. My cheery companion, always with a smile 
on his face, had grown very dear to me. We had lived 
months and months together, fighting through storms for 
our very lives; visiting strange ports in New Guinea and the 
East Indies, and grown ever closer to one another. I 
thought of my Polynesian companion as a blood brother. 

Lying helpless on my bunk, I realized more than ever 
what a wonderful friend and companion I had in a boy who, 
a year and a half ago did not know the difference in English 
between the words "yes" and "no." Now he spoke English 
quite well; in fact he talked just like I do, which is only 
natural, for he mimicked me. If I said "damn" he would say 
"damn," so I had to watch my vocabulary very closely. 

Timi had even learned to write in English. He had 
several friends in New Zealand and Australia with whom he 
occasionally communicated. 

At different ports I would receive a huge stack of mail, 
and many times he would get nothing, for it took three to 
four months for a letter to reach Bora Bora, and his family 


were not always too prompt in answering. I told him he 
could write to my young sister. My mother would see to it 
that she answered as I explained in letters home the reason 
behind it all. 

You can see by this letter that Timi did very well for a 
native who had only been speaking English for a short time. 


Aboard Idle Hour 

sailing in Malacca Straits 
en route from Singapore 
to Colombo. 


Dear Erna, 


I am so glad to get a letter from you. Many thanks for 
the picture. You are nice looking girl. Do you no I liked to 
com Seattle for some time. I am very sory a dent have any 
picture of Tahiti for you. But the last letter... write to my 
Mother I tell her to send to me one picture of Tahiti and 
one of my Hotel. But I can tell you many things about 
Tahiti. Tahiti is very beautiful place. 

My father have a big plantation of coknuts. We make 
plenty coprah on my island but the prize very low. We have 
plant twenty vanila, the priez vanila a very good some time 
before. We get 25 dollars one kilos. 

In Tahiti we have a plaint in fruit. There the people leave 
on the fruits. When I was home a dent do muth work. Every 
days I goo to the school. Even my sister vent to the school 
for 7 years. I have many certiphicate Vetude Francais. 

Tahiti have a very hight mountain, 7000 feets high. And 
on other word, Tahiti have a form licked a raquette and 33 
miles long. All round the Island its reef steak out of the 
water about 2 feets. There we have 5 big pass for the boat. 
The native in Tahiti their are brand and strong. Their are 
more licked you American Indians. Tahitian people do hard 
fichin their very good ficheman. Some do the diving to get 


shell and pearl. Some of the boys get a lard mony from the 
pearl. 
I do like you to write me plenty letter. 


your friend 
Timi. 


The isle of Pulo Penang, towering 2500 feet high, was a 
welcome sight to our eyes. Penang is a difficult harbour to 
make as it is nestled between the island and a maze of 
reefs, with more buoys, range lights and flashing light, than 
I had ever seen before. 

We were almost within the inner harbour when I saw a 
solid line of poles on the water—fishtraps! We had no way of 
avoiding them as they were right across the main channel, 
and if we had turned to port or starboard we would have 
grounded. It was after dark and I had had no chance to spot 
them till we were almost on top of them. One pole scraped 
along the entire length of the Idle Hour just at the water- 
line, but fortunately no real damage was done. 

Anchoring off the main quay, I went ashore to meet 
friends of my folks who were Methodist missionaries 
stationed here. This was the first occasion on which I had 
arrived at a port and met people whom I had known 
previously. 

They were shocked at my appearance, and took me to a 
doctor who diagnosed my trouble as jaundice and 
immediately put me on a liquid diet. My skin had all turned 
yellow and my eyes were so terrible-looking that I wore 
coloured glasses. 

While we were here, Timi went down with a spell of 
malaria. He had had an attack while we were in Singapore, 
and was so bad that I had called in a doctor. He recovered 
in the course of twenty-four hours, but the doctor had 
prescribed atabrin for the first week, and doses of quinine 
for the next five weeks—reducing the dose each week. I saw 


to it that he took the atabrin during the first week, but after 
that I found it difficult to make him take the quinine. As he 
felt perfectly well, he would say: "Dwight, I no feel sick; I no 
want that stuff." 

This second attack in Penang was identical with the first 
bout, and he got over it in the course of twenty-four hours. 

Penang is a quiet little spot to which thousands of 
Chinese have migrated to escape the ravages of the war- 
lords of their native land. Many of them are very wealthy, 
and there are over half a hundred millionaire Chinese, who 
have made their money elsewhere and have now settled 
down in this Crown Colony. 

Palatial residences, standing well off the road amid 
flowers, lawns, and floating gardens, make Penang the most 
beautiful city I have visited in the East. 

During our stay, we witnessed a most spectacular funeral 
ceremony. The Chinese pay their dead the greatest respect, 
and this wealthy Chinese woman's funeral cost $30,000. A 
full-sized replica of her house was made of stiffened paper 
and elaborately decorated. All the furniture within, such as 
chairs and tables, and even the electric refrigerator, was 
perfect in every detail. Full-sized replicas of her race- 
horses, and of her aeroplane were also carried in the 
procession followed by the coffin. All these are burned, in 
the quaint belief that the deceased's spirit will thus enjoy 
these earthly possessions in the next world. The cortege, 
with hundreds of paid mourners, scores of huge banners 
and many elaborate floats, took over an hour to pass. The 
burning is the climax of the whole affair. The teak coffin was 
the centre of the conflagration, and the sky was aglow for 
many hours as the model fifteen-room mansion of paper 
burned. 

Just before our departure I received a radio message 
from the Chief Officer of the President Adams, a Dollar 
Liner en route to Colombo, which had been in port only two 
days before. He advised me to keep to the northward, as 


the south-east monsoon had not set in very steadily in the 
southern part of the Bay of Bengal. It was very kind of the 
officers of this palatial liner to think of the welfare of my 
tiny craft. 

I was feeling much better when we cleared port, and 
although I still had all the symptoms of jaundice, the crisis 
was over. I was pressed to extend our stay, but Robinson's 
letter about the winds in the Red Sea urged me on, for if we 
could not reach these waters by February, Idle Hour might 
never make it. 

We kept to the northward as the Chief Officer on the 
liner had advised, avoiding the Sumatra coast, which holds 
a bad reputation for high steep seas. In my case, as I had no 
large-scale chart of northern Sumatra, it would have been 
foolish to hug the coast too closely. 

I went below to plot our course from the entrance of the 
Strait, and to my amazement I could not find my charts of 
the Bay of Bengal and Ceylon! I then discovered that Timi 
had posted them back to Singapore, with charts a skipper 
had lent us of the Malacca Strait, and all I had aboard was a 
huge track-chart of the entire Indian Ocean—showing 
everything from the China Sea to East Africa! 

Since it didn't even indicate several of the smaller 
islands and reefs which lay on our path to Ceylon, I had to 
read up the Sailing Directions of the Bay of Bengal, find out 
their position, and plot them on my track-chart. 

The second night out, we were caught in one of those 
mysterious "Sumatras" I had been hearing so much about. 
These sudden storms, though short in duration, strike with 
terrific power; and one of them had recently capsized an 
11,000 ton Dutch passenger ship—the Dutchman sinking 
within ten minutes and with the loss of over a dozen lives. 

The first warning we received was shortly after 
midnight, when the sky became lit up in all directions with 
the glare of lightning. This kept up for a couple of hours, 
the flashes being almost continuous, and it seemed as 


though the skies were charged with sufficient electrical 
energy to obliterate the major portion of Malaya. 

We waited anxiously for something else to happen and I 
don't think I had been so wide awake for weeks. 

Like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, a sudden blast of 
wind swept down upon us, filling our sails and heeling the 
ship over till the lee rail was under water. We had been 
waiting for something of the kind, though, and in a moment 
we had dropped all canvas. In another couple of minutes we 
had lashed our booms and gaffs amidships and were ready 
for anything that came along. 

The velocity of the wind had doubled and trebled while 
we were getting the lashings on, and now the lightning 
flashes seemed to be striking the sea all around us. Tons of 
water drenched us as the thunder roared and blared and 
the rain came down in solid masses. For the first time I was 
really scared that the lightning would be attracted by our 
steel rigging. 

Minutes seemed like hours while it lasted. We had dived 
down to the shelter of the cabin, but without a shred of 
canvas to steady her, Idle Hour flung herself about on the 
raging sea like some demented creature, and we had to 
brace ourselves with hands and feet to avoid being flung all 
over the cabin. Occasionally a steep sea would break 
aboard with a thundering crash, but at the back of my mind 
was the consoling thought that we had plenty of sea room 
and there was no danger of our being blown on to a lee 
shore. 

Suddenly—as suddenly as it had begun—it was over. The 
wind dropped abruptly from hurricane force to a stiff 
breeze. All our rigging was intact, and we set sail and laid 
the ship on her course again. 

Zane Grey had made the suggestion that I should visit 
the remote Nicobar Islands in the Bay of Bengal, which are 
seldom seen by white men, Nicobar means "the land of 
naked people," and the islands had been in the possession 


of Denmark until 1856, when they were taken over by the 
British in order to stamp out the piracy that was rife among 
them. The 1935 Sailing Directions refer to their inhabitants 
thus: "In the event of shipwreck, care should be exercised 
by the crew in dealing with the natives who are greedy to 
loot and might give considerable trouble on any attempt to 
prevent them from acquiring it." 

The last visit to the Great Nicobar Island was during the 
War, when a British ship took refuge in Galathea Bay from 
the German warship Emuden which was sinking every 
vessel in that vicinity. 

As we neared the coast, all we could see were huge 
combers breaking all along the beaches. I had no large- 
scale chart, giving local information as to anchorage, 
sunken rocks or passes in the reefs to get ashore; but I was 
determined to land for all that. We anchored in Galathea 
Bay, a bight in the southern coastline that gives little or no 
protection from the open sea. 

We lowered Idle Hour's dinghy, and again my Tahitian 
boy took command of the tiny double-ended craft. Using an 
oar as a paddle, we dashed through the surf and beached 
the ninety-five pound dinghy where the tide could not reach 
it. The island was covered by dense jungle, so thick that the 
only way one could get about was by swinging from tree to 
tree. Timi had just seen Tarzan of the Apes at a cinema in 
Penang, and expected this jungle island to be identical to 
the one he had seen in the movie. I had never seen such 
dense undergrowth as covered Great Nicobar Island. 

Like a monkey, Timi was up in the limbs of the trees and 
swinging from the branches and the long vines and 
creepers that entwined them. To his surprise—and theirs— 
he came upon a family of monkeys—a mother and four 
young. As he had never seen monkeys in his native Tahiti he 
was very thrilled at this discovery. 

Being used to scaling lofty coconut-trees, doing a Tarzan 
act among the entwined vines and creepers was as easy for 


him as rolling off a log; and clad only in his pariu and 
imitating the queer noises he had heard in the cinema he 
looked for all the world like Tarzan in the flesh. 

We didn't see a living soul, so we proceeded to swing 
along through the trees towards a hut we could see nestling 
amongst the dense foliage bordering the beach on the 
other side of the bay. After an hour's climbing, scrambling 
and swinging, we were nearing our destination, when we 
came to a wide river which we would have to cross. As we 
approached its banks, three huge crocodiles shot from the 
shore into the muddy waters of the rushing stream. It 
would have been foolish to have attempted to cross after 
that. 

We had only one alternative. That was to return by the 
way we had come; get in our dinghy; and row over to the 
other side. As we made our way back through the jungle, I 
thought of Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday. Here were 
Timi and I together exploring a jungle isle far off the beaten 
track of our twentieth-century civilization. Timi found fruits, 
nuts and shellfish to take back with us. I did not even know 
they existed, but my Tahitian companion could always find 
plenty, for he was used to living on the land. 

Paddling across the bay we soon neared the breakers on 
the other shore. It was a lee shore and the huge mass of 
solid foam and spray looked devastating. Timi waited for the 
right wave and we shot in like a surf-board, landing upright 
on the sandy beach. 

No sooner had we fastened the dinghy to a tree than we 
were confronted by a stark naked man, armed with a blade 
of steel the size of a scythe. It was double-edged and glinted 
in the morning sun. All we had was a can containing half a 
dozen apples and a couple of pictures of Idle Hour. 

Defenceless, we kept our distance and opened the can, 
displaying its contents in order to show that we were not 
harbouring any weapon. He approached. I extended an 
open palm—gingerly. ... 


He held the double-edged, 3-foot blade firmly in one 
hand, and raised the other in a friendly but Fascist-like 
gesture. I thought of Mussolini, and wondered what was 
going through the primitive mind of this naked savage. 

I handed him an apple which he accepted. Timi 
intimated by pantomime that he should eat it, and he laid it 
on a coconut log and slashed it into two equal parts with 
one blow of his weapon. He nibbled; he ate; then he smiled. 
We were friends—but for how long? 

We slowly approached his hut, letting him lead and 
wondering how many of his friends might be just inside the 
bush. I found some lime-skins on the ground, and conveyed 
to him that we would like some. He laid aside his long steel 
weapon, but simultaneously picked up a broad-bladed 
spear, and plainly indicating that we were to wait on the 
beach, disappeared into the jungle. 

We were glad to stay out in the open, and never once 
turned our backs to the tropical foliage while we waited. 
Soon he reappeared with a lime as big as a melon. I 
thanked him, but he didn't understand, until I gave him all 
our apples. As there were a couple of chickens around, we 
decided to barter for one. Timi made a trade by clothing 
this naked savage in his loin-cloth—one that Alain Gerbault 
had given him. 

He next presented us with a couple of coconuts, so I 
made him a present of the can I had brought the apples in, 
and a picture of the Idle Hour. He then loaded our dinghy 
with coconuts, and we bade our native friend goodbye. We 
boarded Jdle Hour and set sail from the Great Nicobar 
Island westward across the Bay of Bengal. 

Tracking across the vast expanse of open sea to Ceylon, 
Idle Hour steered herself most of the way. I was still very 
weak from jaundice, and was not able to assist in the 
changing of the sails. My stalwart companion looked after 
me. Often during the heat of the day he would come below 
and fan me to circulate the air. The cabin below decks was 


like an oven—so stuffy, even with the ports open, that I 
could hardly breathe. At dusk he would stand guard over 
me with a section of bamboo, and ward off any cockroaches 
that might venture out from their hiding places and start to 
cross my body. 

Then he would take his mat on deck and curl up in the 
cockpit out of range of the pesky creatures. In true 
Polynesian fashion he could sleep in any posture, under any 
condition. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 
VALE 


AFTER many days—and incidentally I lost track of them 
for a spell—we sighted Ceylon. 

The sea was full of water snakes, some of which were 8 
feet long, and a school of sharks hovered astern—their 
dorsal fins cutting the glassy waters of the Indian Ocean. 
Occasionally a shark would dart in the direction of one of 
the snakes and engulf the squirming reptile in the huge 
cavern of its maw. 

Timi took our lead-line with a 35-pound window-weight 
on the end of it, and stunned one huge brute by smashing it 
over the head with a direct hit. In an instant the other 
killers were upon it, ripping great pieces of living flesh from 
its body. It partly recovered and thrashed about madly, but 
the smell of blood had drawn dozens of its fellows, and the 
struggle was of short duration. Nature's savage law of the 
survival of the fittest is stronger in the sea than anywhere. 

We rounded Drunken Sailor Rock buoy and anchored 
inside the artificial harbour of Colombo at three o'clock in 
the morning. At dawn a policeman arrived aboard to make 
sure that we did not try to smuggle anything ashore, and a 
couple of hours later we were boarded by port officials who 
demanded to know whether I had the means to meet the 
various charges for entering and staying in the port. 

This procedure recalled what Robinson had said about 
the troubles he had had when he visited Colombo on his 
world cruise five years before; and as I filled in and signed 
the many forms which were presented to me, I wondered 
what lay in store for us. At all British ports previously, I had 
been extended the courtesies of a visiting yacht, exempting 


me from the bulk of the merchant vessel's dues—just as we 
do with visiting yachts from abroad in the United States. 

No sooner had the officials left, than Robinson, whom I 
had just been thinking about, came down into the cabin! I 
could not have been more surprised had King Edward come 
aboard, for I had last seen him in Tahiti and had no idea 
that he was in this part of the world. 

He told me that he had planned to come aboard and ask 
guilelessly: "Don't you think it risky to sail around in such a 
small boat all the way from America?" That inane question 
had become a standing joke, but my instant recognition of 
him gave him no time to get it off his chest. 

He took me over to his hotel with him and let me have a 
bath, knowing that that was the first thing one enjoys after 
a long hop in a tiny boat. And then we went together to his 
new acquisition —a trading schooner he had purchased in 
Jaffna. 

She was a 70-ton vessel, built of solid teak, and was then 
in dry dock undergoing a thorough overhaul and being 
converted internally from a trading vessel to a yacht. Robby 
was making her into a comfortable home in which he could 
live the year round, and he planned to carry on his ocean 
cruising and to visit many remote spots on the earth's 
surface. Cabins were being built in the hold space and the 
conventional poop deck was being converted into a lounge 
which would also serve as a chart-room. 

He discovered this fine type of schooner when he called 
here on his world cruise. The vessels are built in Northern 
Ceylon where the natives have learned to imitate the 
construction of the famous clippers which used to visit 
Ceylon and the far East in the nineteenth century. The 
Cutty Sark and scores of others called here periodically for 
their cargoes of tea, and the local builders reproduced 
small-scale models of these celebrated vessels—but 
schooner rigged. Today this is the only place on earth 
where such ships are being constructed. 


When refitted and reconstructed, she will prove an ideal 
craft for his purpose; and he told me that in sailing her 
down from Jaffna, he had discovered that she would point 
up closer into the wind than his 32-foot ketch, Svaap. This 
amazed me, for his new acquisition was square-rigged on 
the foremast. 

Timi and I went sightseeing up to Kandy, where we 
visited the celebrated Temple of the Tooth. The legend runs 
that Buddha was caught here in a rain storm, and a cobra 
of giant size opened its spectacled hood and protected the 
Gautama from the shower. In consequence of this tradition, 
cobras are still deemed sacred; and a devout Buddhist will 
feed a snake that invades the privacy of his home, rather 
than kill it. 

Ceylon is beautiful, with its high mountains, ancient 
temples and gorgeous tropical scenery. But in one way, at 
least, it does not compare with the South Sea Islands. In the 
latter, the population is cheerful and friendly, and there is 
enough for all. There is no begging, no going hungry; and 
disease is negligible. But here, poverty stalks abroad; 
thousands never get enough to eat; and every village has its 
quota of wretched beggars. 

Timi said that Ceylon reminded him of Bora Bora, but 
the dirt and filth disgusted my Polynesian companion, for 
his own race has a much higher standard of living. 

He went down again with a sudden attack of malaria, but 
in twenty-four hours he had apparently recovered 
completely. It worried me at the time, but he seemed to get 
over it so rapidly that I was reassured. 

Time was pressing, and I started making preparations to 
sail again. Mr. Buell, the American Consul, presented us 
with a case of canned foodstuffs, with which we could 
celebrate Christmas at sea; and he sent his cook-boy to 
market with Timi in order to buy our fresh provisions before 
sailing. As one has to bargain when buying anything in the 


East, the native cook would probably get our supplies at 
less than half the price we would have had to pay. 

The arrangement was that Timi was supposed to come 
back for the case of supplies which Mr. Buell had given us, 
but when I said good-bye to the Consul he called my 
attention to the fact that Timi had not yet put in an 
appearance. However, as I now had my clearance papers 
and was ready to sail, he sent the case down to the Idle 
Hour by his own messenger. 

The messenger and I returned to my boat together, and 
there to my dismay, I found Timi in a very bad state. He had 
purchased all the fresh fruit and vegetables, but on 
returning to the yacht had been taken ill. 

He got steadily worse in the course of the next few 
hours, and when he became delirious I got thoroughly 
scared and made arrangements to rush him into hospital. 
"My heart, Dwight!" he kept murmuring. "It hurt very bad." 

On arrival at hospital the physician on night duty told me 
that it was congestion of the lungs, and I stayed with my 
friend until the small hours of the morning when he finally 
dozed off into a peaceful sleep. 


December 7.1 went to Idle Hour for the rest of the night, 
but returned early to Timi's bedside. I have seen the doctor 
and told him of Timi's previous attacks of malaria, and then 
this sudden pain in the chest after a slight cold. The doctor 
tells me not to worry as the situation is not critical. He has 
explained that congestion of the lungs is not always fatal. 

It hurts Timi to breathe. His breath comes in gasps and 
seems to be a decided effort. He has been given oxygen. He 
doesn't like the little tubes in his nose nor the mask over his 
nose and mouth. I have had a difficult time to convince him 
that the little tubes will soon make his chest well. 


December 8. When I arrived at the hospital first thing 
this morning, Timi begged me to take him to the Idle Hour. 


He told me the nights were so long, and he didn't have 
anyone to talk to. He was afraid the doctor was going to 
"cut." 

I tried vainly to explain that an operation was not 
necessary in his case and that he would be well in a few 
days. Again this afternoon I saw him. He put his arm around 
my shoulder and begged me to take him to Idle Hour. I 
tried to explain to him how essential the oxygen was, and 
that we had none on the boat. 

He wants me to sleep by his side. In his own Polynesian 
manner of genuine affection he held me tightly, and pleaded 
with me to remove him if I couldn't stay all the time. I tried 
to explain again that the more he talked to me the higher 
his temperature would go. 


December 9. Timi says that he is going to die. I said: 
"No! No!" and did my utmost to encourage cheerful 
thoughts. But he says he will never see Idle Hour again, and 
has asked for a priest so that he can make confession. 

I am very much alarmed, for immediately I remember 
hearing numerous times how accurately a Polynesian can 
forecast his death —even more accurately than the 
attending physician. It is uncanny. 


December 10. Dr. Cook tells me that Timi's congested 
lungs have brought on pneumonia, and that his condition 
will be unchanged until the crisis. I think to myself that Timi 
has every chance in the world to pull through, for he has 
led such a perfect life and has always been outdoors. He 
asks me how everything is aboard Idle Hour, and I assure 
him that all is well and that he will be up and around in no 
time. 


December 11. There is no change in Timi's condition 
today. I see that he is wearing a tiny cross around his neck. 
The sister in charge tells me he has had confession. When I 


go to his bedside I cannot keep my eyes from filling with 
tears. He asks me how his mother liked the cinema. Of 
course he is delirious. I answer him, but I hardly know what 
I am saying. He thinks I have been to Bora Bora, his island, 
and taken his mother to the theatre. He then asks about the 
boat again, for he says he saw someone make a big hole in 
Idle Hour's side. I assure him everything is all right. 

I try my best to encourage him to fight and live, and tell 
him he will soon be back on Idle Hour, and that we will sail 
back to Bora Bora and his family. 


December 12.1 did not sleep very well. Timi just looks up 
at me with his brown eyes. It is all I can do to appear calm 
and keep up his spirit. He asks me to kiss him. In Polynesian 
fashion I obey his request. Then his arm embraces my 
shoulders. His simple, natural affection is genuine—like that 
of a little child. He seems better, being able to breathe 
easier, and his temperature has dropped to 102. 


December 13. I was just preparing to leave for the 
hospital, when a launch came alongside with a message 
that Timi was in a serious condition. I returned to the jetty 
with the same launch and rushed to the hospital. I ran into 
the room where he had been. His bed was empty! Was he ... 
? 

The nurse takes me into a little room where my Tahitian 
boy is lying in a bed especially constructed for delirious 
cases. He is lying at ease as I approach. A nurse attending 
him is just leaving. Timi says good-bye to her, and she calls 
out: "Good-bye, my boy." She calls me outside the door and 
tells me everything has been done that is possible. Three 
physicians have been attending him today. I returned to 
Timi's bedside. 

He looks up and says: "Dwight, you no need stand there. 
Go get in your bed, we are going .. ." Then he asks: "Where 
are we going, Dwight?" I know the worst. I can't control 


myself. Dr. Cook says his veins are collapsing. He tries to 
relieve the blood congestion by injection. Timi becomes 
unconscious. He is breathing his last... 

He died in my arms at noon—thousands of miles away 
from home in a foreign port—no friends—just a mere 
handful of acquaintances. I never felt quite so lonely in all 
my life, with my companion dead in my arms, no one to turn 
to, no one to talk to ... I left the hospital walking . . . just 
walking ... where I went I don't remember. 

I had to arrange for his burial. I had to get a coffin, etc., 
for a funeral in the tropics is a twenty-four hours' affair. I 
had no one to turn to for assistance in any of these matters, 
as I was a stranger in Colombo. 


December 14. A Catholic priest gave Timi his final rite at 
his burial at eight in the morning. It was a simple 
procedure, with only two of Timi's friends in attendance. 

I took pictures of the burial to send back to Timi's 
mother, thousands of miles away. Timi had said good-bye to 
her and his eight brothers and sisters a year and five 
months ago. He was all I had. Timi and I had been like 
brothers, sharing together our great adventure. 


To leave behind your island home 
And serve your white friend faithfully; 
To venture o'er the restless foam 
Was sacrifice enough for me. 


In watery waste; by palm-fringed reef; 
In calm or storm, your cheerful mien 
Assured me of your firm belief 
That we should reach lands yet unseen. 


My friend and crew—this double role 
You played with never dying verve 
And proved to me with all your task, "I serve." 


In that last port of call you made 
Your simple faith was with you still; 
Rather would I myself be laid 
To rest upon Colombo's hill. 


We had been through bad storms together, fighting for 
our very-lives; we had been through the most primitive 
jungles of New Guinea, and during sicknesses we had 
nursed each other back to health, and I had always taken 
him with me as an equal in all the ports we visited. 

Then to have him suddenly snatched away—it was like 
losing my right arm. I couldn't have felt worse if I had heard 
that one of my own flesh and blood had passed away. 

December 15. Idle Hour was like a morgue without Timi 
busying himself about the boat. I could see him everywhere 
—in the companion-way perched on the top step, 
strumming the uke I had given him, singing his Tahitian 
chants; in the galley preparing some concoction for supper; 
or sleeping in the bunk opposite mine. His clothes were 
hanging where he had left them. There was a gloomy 
silence about the Idle Hour that hung over her like a pall. I 
could not sleep on the boat, for I would wake up every hour 
and think of him smiling and laughing over some incident, 
or assisting me when I was sick. 

Dr. Atkin-Smith, a dentist, very kindly invited me to dine 
at his house after one of my painful hours in his office. 

He had a huge 16-room bungalow (they call all their 
homes bungalows in Colombo) and only his wife and child. 
He had discharged all his servants after numerous thefts. 
My host invited me to stay with him, an invitation that was 
most welcome. 

In the mail I received a Press-cutting from a Sydney 
paper referring to Timi: 


The recent news from Dwight Long, of the Idle Hour, at 
Colombo, of the death of his Tahitian lad will cause grief 


among those who came in touch with this handsome and 
lovable Polynesian boy during his stay in Sydney. 

When the Idle Hour lay at her moorings at Rushcutter 
Bay for weeks last year Timi, with his smiling and 
intelligent face, and remarkable physique, became known 
to everyone around the waterfront. Entirely fearless in the 
water, he daily swam in the harbour around the yacht, and 
aroused much comment by his complete contempt for 
sharks. 

Though only fifteen years of age, he was a fine specimen 
of manhood, and, like most of his race, was a born sailor 
full of courage and resource. 

His first aeroplane flight at Mascot was a thrilling event, 
and his joy was complete when they circled over their own 
boat at anchor in the harbour. 

Born on the island of Bora Bora, near Tahiti, he spoke 
excellent French, and was rapidly acquiring English. Many 
will recall his short broadcast in Sydney. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 
THE ARABIAN SEA 


WHAT was I to do now? Should I attempt to sail alone? 
Decidedly not; for the Red Sea has never been traversed 
single-handed. Then whom was I to take? A Tamil, or 
Cingalese? But they have to have special foods to conform 
with their religion. Also, the natives of India are too quick 
with the knife. They act first and then think it over—when it 
is too late. 

Dozens of lads and men had applied to join me. Ninety 
per cent of them claimed to be young, strong, healthy and 
very willing to do anything—but none of them had any 
experience. The vast majority of these applicants were 
natives or "burghers," i.e. half-Dutch, half-Cingalese. 

I finally decided to take Raymond Milton, a tea-planter 
who had been nine years in Ceylon. He was in no hurry to 
return to his home in England, and thought this would be a 
good way to spend half a year out of his nineteen months' 
leave. 





Milton surrounded by Bedouins 


My new companion weighed over 280 lbs.—though he 
anticipated losing most of the surplus before we arrived in 
England. I had doubts as to the possibility of his being able 
to squeeze through my storm-battered companion-way, but 
to my great surprise he descended into the cabin with 
comparative ease. In the process of descent, however, the 
cabin darkened completely, for not a streak of light was able 
to enter till he had reached the bottom of the short ladder. 

There remained the problem of housing his 286 lbs. in 
one of the bunks. As they are tucked under the deck aft, to 
port and starboard of the engine, and are raised over three 
feet from the level of the cabin floor, they are awkward even 
for a normal-sized person. However, after much grunting, 
straining, pulling and pushing, he succeeded in insinuating 
himself into the port bunk, and being thus satisfied that the 
Idle Hour was not too small for him, a definite arrangement 


was mutually agreed upon and we decided upon the date of 
sailing. 

At the last minute I decided to take another man, 
figuring that there was a fifty-fifty chance that one of them 
would get fed up by the time we reached Aden. It was 
risking too much to find myself again without a crew, and 
with the Red Sea immediately ahead—probably the most 
difficult passage of my entire cruise. 

Peter Collins, the latest addition to our complement, was 
born in England, but had lived in Ceylon for most of his life. 
His mother had married a Cingalese physician, and Peter 
had been brought out from home twelve years before. 

Prior to sailing, I paid a final visit to Timi's grave. 


It was December 27—and my birthday. Two years ago I 
had landed in Hawaii with a paying guest suffering from 
appendicitis; one year ago Idle Hour had been lying in 
Auckland Harbour, after sailing 1400 miles jury-rigged; and 
today I was sailing from Ceylon, leaving poor Timi at his 
final port of call. 

My new companions were complete novices. They knew 
the bow from the stern, but that was about all. And with 
them I was setting off on the next leg of my world cruise— 
2300 miles across the Arabian Sea to Aden. 

Milton was a jolly fellow. Many a time when I was 
disconsolately thinking of Timi, he would cheer me up with 
his genial conversation and invariable good spirits. He told 
me at first that he was afraid he might "let me down" for 
the first few days, as he would probably be ill; but to his 
surprise and mine, he was never sea-sick. Having had no 
experience of steering with the tiller, he found it very 
difficult at first, and occasionally gybed the ship; but he was 
obviously trying hard to learn, and his spirit of willingness 
counted for much. 

Peter caught on to steering more easily, but was very ill 
the first few days out. When we sighted Cape Cormorin on 


the Indian mainland, he added homesickness to his sea- 
sickness and wanted to return—though we hadn't been 
gone forty-eight hours! 

The fourth day out was Milton's birthday, and we 
celebrated the occasion by catching a turtle. This 40 lb. 
denizen of the deep had several companions, and when we 
hauled him aboard we found three sucker fish attached to 
him by means of their vacuum-cup discs. A dozen or so of 
his fellows followed astern of the Idle Hour waiting for their 
friend; but alas! he never returned in one piece. 

What a delicacy! Only three of us with a turtle to 
consume—and one turtle furnished enough soup for 500 
people at a Lord Mayor's banquet. We shaved with 
rainwater caught the day before, and had a birthday feast 
of turtle soup, turtle meat, fried potatoes, lime-juice and a 
pudding cake. Milton didn't lose any weight that day, I 
assure you! 

Day after day we were becalmed with light airs amid the 
strong currents and tide-rips off Southern India, where the 
Bay of Bengal meets the Arabian Sea. It was in this way that 
we drifted into sight of Minicoy Island, a small atoll in the 
Maldive Archipelago. 

As we neared the motu, we passed among a number of 
native fishing vessels, and several of them ran alongside to 
inspect us at close quarters. We were just as interested in 
seeing their long canoe-like craft with their portable masts 
and lateen rig. Nearing the spit, which indicated the 
approach to the pass, we sighted the wreck of a large 
steamer, which we later discovered had been a German 
passenger-cargo boat which had piled up here on her way 
home from her maiden voyage to the East. 

The passage into the lagoon was not easy to pick out, as 
the barrier reef of coral was well below the surface of the 
water, and the water itself was not clear. Still, I wanted to 
call in there, for we were twelve days out from Colombo, 
and we needed limes and coconuts to replenish our larder. 


We had only sailed 150 miles west of Colombo in those 
twelve days, and we had another 2100 miles of ocean to 
cross before we reached Aden. 

Going ashore was like visiting a cinema set, for the 
inhabitants lined the entire waterfront. It was very 
picturesque, as all the women stood on either side dressed 
in flaming red while the men occupied the centre of the 
sandy beach and were clad only in white loin cloths. We met 
the Amin, or ruler, of the Island and brought him the first 
news of His Majesty's abdication. He was very shocked to 
think that King Edward was no longer their sovereign, and 
that the English public had accepted the abdication. 

We were given drinking nuts, which reminded me of 
landing in the South Sea Islands, but there was small 
resemblance in other ways. Being Mohammedans, these 
people kept their women very much in the background, and 
as the children all have their heads shaven in accordance 
with the Moslem custom, they all looked alike to me. I was 
warned not to touch or fondle any of the little ones, as these 
people believe that such an action brings a curse upon the 
children, and we would find ourselves in serious disfavour. 

The town consists of long rows of huts adjoining one 
another and separated from the roadways by compounds 
and high walls of coral. One walks with these walls on either 
side through a maze of narrow thoroughfares, and as the 
footpaths are shaded by banana trees and low coconut 
palms, they present, in conjunction with the high walls, an 
odd tunnel-like appearance. The population is amazingly 
large, considering the size of the island. A South Sea atoll of 
the same area—roughly two and a half miles long and a 
quarter of a mile wide—would support from two to three 
hundred inhabitants, but Minicoy has a population of over 
five thousand! 

At dawn the entire male population set out in their giant 
canoes, forty to fifty men to each boat, and spend the whole 
day fishing. Their main catch is mass—which we call tuna. 


The fish are dried in the sun and taken to India by native 
dhows, where they are exchanged for rice. Living thus on a 
diet of fish, rice and coconuts, the inhabitants are a 
remarkably healthy lot and physically far superior to the 
Hindus or Tamils of Southern India. The lagoon is alive with 
turtles, for as the rigid Mohammedan law forbids the use of 
their flesh for food, they multiply enormously. 

I was anxious to take some photographs of the native 
women, with their decorative ear and nose rings; but 
immediately I took out my camera, they fled. The Amin told 
me that in addition to their superstitious fear of the camera, 
many of them had seen magazines with pictures of nude 
women, and they believed that I could take a photograph of 
them and then strip off their garments! 

Having accidentally found that the Amin had a weakness 
for scent, I presented him with several bottles of cheap 
perfume which had been left over from my South Sea Island 
trade goods. He was overjoyed at the gift, and immediately 
commanded his sister to pose for my camera. I assured the 
lady through an interpreter that I would not strip off her 
clothing when I developed the picture. 

After dining with him in his late father's house, which he 
shared with his brothers and sisters, we were taken over to 
his harem, which was in a compound several hundred yards 
away. The moment we entered the sanctity of this private 
abode where only his numerous women lived, the lithe red- 
robed creatures darted into passages and doorways to be 
out of sight. The Amin called out for them to return, but 
none would venture into view, and growing indignant at 
being thus embarrassed before his guests, he shouted a 
stern command for them all to reappear. 

Finally, the head wife ventured out, and there ensued an 
altercation from which I gathered that though the Amin 
might have been the governor of the island and lord of its 
inhabitants, he was more than a little henpecked in his own 
harem. Rather than embarrass him further, we informed 


him that we had to hurry back and load our fresh fruit 
aboard the ship in order to get clear of Minicoy before 
darkness. 

Once out of the coral-studded lagoon, Idle Hour sailed 
very slowly as though she was reluctant to leave the coast 
where she had left one of her crew behind. It was just a 
month since Timi passed away. 

The winds remained baffling and spasmodic for the next 
couple of days. Milton, struggling hard with the tiller, had 
by now acquired the art of steering Idle Hour; but Peter, to 
whom steering had come fairly easily, had grown very lax 
and did not watch the helm closely. I missed Timi more than 
ever. He had known how to trim the sails with every change 
of wind, and how to start our auxiliary; and he could cook 
down below decks in any sort of weather. Where I had had 
him to help me, I now had to help my new companions. 

Finally we got the steady north-east monsoon, and there 
followed day after day of good sailing weather. One day, 
according to my longitude sight, I discovered that Idle Hour 
was inside the walled city of Addis Ababa, capital of 
Ethiopia! My chronometer had never functioned accurately 
since a jeweller in Singapore had supposedly adjusted it, 
and if it hadn't been one of the best firms in that city, I 
would have suspected that some of the jewels had been 
removed. My longitude sights were useless, and I had to 
rely entirely on dead reckoning. 

As we neared the shores of Arabia, I wanted to try to get 
our accurate position before making a landfall. We were 
close to the steamer lane, and I prepared all our signal flags 
to hail the next ship that might pass, in order to get a check 
on our dead reckoning. 

That night I sighted a ship, and we signalled with our 
torch, asking: "What is your longitude position at present?" 
We flashed this several times, and then gave them the 
request: "Slowly, please." 


They repeated the reply several times, but as Idle Hour 
was rising and falling in the swell and waves were 
constantly coming between us and the signalling ship, we 
had difficulty in reading it. Finally we read it as H M S, but 
on looking it up in the code book, found that this meant: 
"Icebergs and ice floes about!" 

This seemed hardly possible in the latitude of 13 degrees 
from the equator, but at last it occurred to me to look up 
the numeral table. We then read H M S to mean 57 
degrees. 

No sooner had we signalled that we understood their 
reply, than the steamer, which had been standing by for 
over a quarter of an hour, got under way again without 
even waiting to identify us. To this day I don't know what 
ship it was that so kindly gave us our position. But they 
must have thought us a bunch of landlubbers for taking so 
long to read such a simple signal. 

Incredible as it may seem, after having been at sea for 
twenty-six days, my dead reckoning position was only 
twenty-five miles out from the longitude position that had 
been given us! 

Next day we sailed into millions of jellyfish. These 
specimens were of a smaller variety than the usual kind, 
being only four or five inches in diameter. They had a 
peculiar reddish tinge and looked poisonous enough 
without further investigation. We sailed through them for 
twenty-four hours, and there must have been untold billions 
of them in that particular area of the sea. 

Soon after leaving this vast congestion of primitive life, 
we saw dozens of flying fish breaking the glassy waters of 
the Gulf of Aden. This was nothing unusual, but while 
watching them I saw a sight I shall never forget. Just under 
the surface of the water I clearly saw a dolphin following 
the flight of the winged fish, and as it came down into the 
sea again, it was swallowed. I realized then that the song 


that tells about the flying fishes playing is just poetry and 
nothing else, for every flight is a matter of life or death. 

On the thirtieth day out from Colombo, I sighted Arabia. 
I shouted the news to Peter and Milton, but they just said: 
"We'll take your word for it!" and rolled over and went to 
sleep again! And this, though Milton told me afterwards 
that Peter had given up hope, and thought we would never 
reach land again after the first three weeks at sea! 

It was an inhospitable-looking coast, and its natives have 
none too good a reputation. Off Ainal Jowari, we could see 
seventy odd huts nestling among the jowari trees and date 
palms, and I was glad that there were three miles of blue 
water between us and land, for the Sailing Directions state: 
"Several vessels have been wrecked here and plundered by 
the natives." 

At daybreak the following morning, we sighted the 
massive volcanic remnants of the extinct cone of Aden. The 
jagged, rugged crests and peaks reminded me of Bora Bora 
where I first met Timi, but there were no coconut palms 
around the foot of this mountain, nor any other sign of 
vegetation. 

The first thing of interest I saw when we got ashore, was 
a caravan of camels. The ungainly creatures were spitting 
and groaning as they slouched in their peculiar way along 
the road, and between them they were kicking up as much 
noise as one of Henry Ford's first motor-cars. It is an old 
saying that when the Creator made the earth, the sky, the 
sea and then populated the land with animals. He left the 
camel till the very last. It was made up of the left-overs. 

We hadn't gone far before we were surrounded by Arabs 
applying for jobs aboard the ship. With a musty packet of 
references, each was enthusiastic to earn a few rupees. 
(Incidentally, they all display more energy applying for work 
than ever they do on the job.) As Milton was not built for 
working aloft on the Idle Hour, and was on a vacation 
anyway, he hired an Arab by the name of Gabriel to do his 


share of re-rigging. With his flowing robes of white, stained 
here and there by tobacco juice, this lanky ruffian looked a 
strange sight working aloft. 

At the American Consulate I received my mail—always a 
thrill after a long spell at sea. There was one letter from 
Martin Johnson, posted in New York. Imagine the shock 
when I read in a paper that had been sent me of his sudden 
death. He had been lecturing in one city and remarked to 
his audience: "It was safer hunting wild game in Central 
Africa than walking through the traffic of a busy American 
town." The next night, when on his way by 'plane to lecture 
at another city, the machine crashed and he was killed. 

He was one of the finest men I have ever had the 
privilege of knowing. First Timi—and then Martin Johnson. 
At times it is difficult to believe that everything happens for 
the best. 

We beached Idle Hour alongside the Pilot Jetty, and gave 
her under-body a coat of copper paint. Fortunately the tide 
had a rise and fall great enough to allow us to paint the 
entire keel as well. 

A de-luxe limousine pulled up on the quay alongside, and 
an immaculately-clad Arab stepped out and greeted me. He 
was Mohammed Farar, the leading Arab merchant of Aden, 
and he offered me the use of his town house during the 
remainder of our stay. I could not at first understand this 
extraordinary generosity, but I later found out that he had 
heard how other Mohammedans in Ceylon had received us, 
and he was living up to his co-religionists. Anyway, it was a 
most welcome invitation, for living on board Idle Hour while 
painting and refitting her, was decidedly uncomfortable. 

We were taken by our host to visit some huge tanks 
discovered in 1861. Legend says that they were used when 
the Queen of Sheba lived in the vicinity of Aden. The 
administration has rebuilt many of them and the whole 
series of tanks hold over 200,000,000 gallons of water. The 
cement work extends up the side of the volcanic walls of the 


old crater, and the tanks themselves are built in the valleys 
between the steep ridges, and serve as reservoirs for the 
town. 

I imagine that when the Queen of Sheba made these 
parts her home, the climate must have been very different. 
Today there is not a single blade of grass that has not been 
grown on imported soil. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 
RED SEA PASSAGE 


ON THE evening of our departure, we saw two caravans 
of camels starting out across the desert. As they passed in 
single file through the gate, each beast was silhouetted 
blackly against the sunset. We stood and watched them till 
they disappeared in the advancing cloud of night among the 
barren waste of sand-hills. 





Ships of the desert 


We departed shortly afterwards, but by sea; and as I 
took over the helm and we drifted along on the two-knot 
current, I thought of the camel trains also moving slowly 
along through the darkness. 


By dawn, the lofty flat table mountain just to the north of 
Djibuti, in French Somaliland, loomed off our port bow. The 
town was connected by rail with Addis Ababa before the 
Italians cut the line, and it was from here that the 
Abyssinians received most of their supplies in the early 
stages of the war. 

We had favourable winds for only thirty-six hours, and 
then the breeze hauled round to dead ahead and we began 
our long beat towards Suez. We were well out in the middle 
of the Red Sea, and I intended remaining there as far as I 
could, though it had distinct disadvantages. For one thing, it 
meant that we were right on the steamer lane, and had to 
keep a sharp look-out at night; and also, the short, steep 
seas kept thrusting us back—often giving us more leeway 
than headway. 

But closing the coast on either the African or the Arabian 
side, is attended by very real danger, for submerged reefs 
extend out twenty and twenty-five miles off-shore, and many 
of these are not charted. On the Arabian side, moreover, 
there are additional complications. 

A pilot in Aden told me that he had been skipper of a 
coastal steamer along the shores of Yemen, and Arab 
merchants in the ports at which he called always provided 
him with four armed guards to escort him wherever he 
went while on shore. As they were interested in their 
produce reaching its destination safely, they considered it 
advisable to look after his welfare. This hints plainly at the 
condition of affairs, and so does the fact that there is nota 
European to be found in any of the ports on the coast along 
which we were Sailing. 

My friend told me that on one occasion he was in Khor 
Ghulei-faka, which was abeam of us on the third day out. 
Some Arabs came in from the hills and told the merchant 
with whom he was sitting that they had had a little trouble 
on the way to the coast. By way of adding a confirmation, 


their leader slung a sack he was carrying on the floor—and 
out rolled four human heads! 

Yes, upon the whole I was glad we were well off-shore as 
the sun sank over the western horizon. 

The wind dropped altogether and the seas flattened out, 
and remembering Robinson's advice, I started our auxiliary 
in order to take advantage of the calm. Presently I noticed a 
strong smell of gasoline coming from the cabin, and going 
below, discovered a leak in one of the tanks. I recalled to 
mind that an American yacht had been burned out in the 
Red Sea only four years before, and we stopped the engine 
immediately. There remained the problem of finding and 
stopping the leak, or the alternative of draining the tank 
and throwing the precious liquid overboard—for I had no 
spare containers. 

I found the leak all right, but how to stop it? Now Doctor 
Atkin-Smith, my American friend in Colombo, had given me 
several dozen packets of gum. I conceived the idea of 
sticking some well-chewed gum over the hole in the tank— 
and somewhat to my astonishment, it worked! The leak was 
stopped, and we restarted our auxiliary and carried on our 
course to Suez. 

During the next afternoon we came up with a little island 
which was not marked at all on my eighty-eight-year-old 
chart, and anchored close in to the beach. We decided to 
land, but though this was an easy enough proposition for 
Peter and me, it was a serious problem for Milton. It was 
true that he had lost over 14 lbs. on the Indian Ocean run, 
but even so, he felt some doubt about trusting himself in my 
95-pound dinghy. He was contemplating swimming ashore, 
as we were only twenty-five yards off the beach; but just at 
that moment he sighted a huge sting ray flapping its great 
body about on the surface of the water, and he promptly 
changed his mind about swimming. I offered to cover him 
with my pistol, in case the ray started to make for him, but 
this did not seem to appeal to him. 


We took a couple of shots at the giant fish, and though 
they did not appear to worry him he swam off after a while. 
But Milton appeared to have taken an invincible dislike to 
the idea of swimming now, and finally we all climbed into 
the dinghy and paddled ashore safely. Our combined weight 
was 570 lb. and it left us a freeboard of only two inches. 

We collected a few birds in the course of our ramble 
round the island, which provided us with a temporary 
change of diet. 

It started to blow again, and sailing along with engine 
and canvas we did our best to buck the ever-freshening 
nor'-wester that swept down the length of the Red Sea. It 
was wet, slow work, for the seas mounted hourly. We would 
sail as far as we dared towards the African coast, and then 
go about and reach over to the outlying reefs bordering 
Arabia. And having covered a distance of 150 miles, we 
would find that we had actually gained only ten towards our 
goal. We would come back in sight of the same mountains 
we had seen before making the long reach. It was most 
disheartening. 

After a fortnight of this deadly monotonous work, I found 
we were actually losing ground! The strong winds and high, 
short seas that funnel down the centre of the Red Sea were 
starting to sweep us back towards Aden, and I decided it 
was high time to pull in and find an anchorage until the 
northerly gale moderated. 

Shortly before sunset we were cruising among a maze of 
shoals and reefs close in to the Arabian shore. Most of them 
were under water, but from the masthead I could see foam- 
patches over shoals in twenty-six different places at once! 
We were in the most dangerous waters I had ever sailed in. 

Night was coming on and we had little time to make up 
our minds. From the masthead I could see a tiny bight in 
the desert coast line, and we made towards it. It was our 
only chance, for it would have been suicide to head out to 
sea again in the darkness through the network of 


submarine reefs that stretched out ten to fifteen miles off 
shore. 

When we got near our objective we dropped all sails and 
tried to anchor just clear of the bay, and in the lee of the 
windward reef, but it was blowing too hard and our anchor 
dragged. We made one further attempt, with the same 
result; and then decided that the only thing to do was to 
proceed close in-shore by a shallow, winding channel that 
twisted among the coral heads. 

We were weaving our way carefully into calm water 
when suddenly our auxiliary stopped, and before I could get 
it started again we drifted sideways on to a reef! 

The strong current set my craft grinding against the 
rocks and while I laboured with the engine I could hear the 
ragged coral working its way into the planking. The tide 
was dropping and one long spike of coral was immediately 
under the bilge. 

I gave up work on the engine, for it would have been 
useless now. The Idle Hour was pivoting on her keel with 
that coral spine under her bottom, and all we could do was 
to try to brace a spare boom under the gunwale to hold the 
planking off the coral spine. But it would only be a matter of 
half an hour before her bottom would be holed, and my 
world cruise ended... 

Then I noticed that the tide had ceased to drop and was 
beginning to rise slightly. Fortunately the rise and fall in the 
Red Sea is practically negligible—and this had saved my 
boat from total destruction. 

Working all night, we finally swung the hull free of that 
one treacherous coral spike and by morning we were 
anchored in a place of temporary safety. Weather bound— 
reef bound—we lay in the tiny inlet of Muct 'el Rigma, miles 
from anywhere, on the desolate coast of Saudi Arabia. 

All that day we saw no signs of life from the shore, but 
Milton told me he had an uneasy feeling that we were being 
watched. 


While in Singapore I had been given a British Army- 
pattern long Lee-Enfield 10-shot magazine rifle, and next 
day Milton, who had been a soldier, gave it a thorough 
overhaul so that we would have it ready just in case. To our 
dismay, we then found that the ammunition I had received 
with the rifle did not fit the chamber! 

Just after this discovery, we sighted a goat walking 
towards us along the edge of the barren cliff. It puzzled us 
to know what it could be doing in such a spot, where there 
is not even a single blade of grass, and about an hour later 
Milton and I decided to go ashore and see what had become 
of it. 

We picked our way along the reefs that surrounded Idle 
Hour on all sides, and then scaled the low cliff to the 
tableland of desert above. 

As I peered over the summit of the ridge, the first thing I 
Saw was a party of a dozen or fifteen Arabs approaching. 
Owing to the refraction they appeared to be walking on air, 
but it was evident that they had seen us, and Milton 
suggested that I should hurry back to the boat and cover 
him with my automatic pistol while he parleyed with them. 
As I slid down the cliff and ran along the reefs towards Idle 
Hour, I heard the leader of the Arabs hail my shipmate with 
a sonorous: "Salaam aleikum!" 

I gasped with relief at hearing this peaceful salutation, 
but my satisfaction was short-lived. I had jumped aboard 
and grabbed my automatic and was just about to set off 
ashore again to join Milton, when I suddenly spotted a fleet 
of small boats coming around the headland only two 
hundred yards away! 

They were heading straight for the Idle Hour and there 
was no doubt in my mind that the whole thing was a trap. 
Our only chance was to hold them off, for once they got 
aboard, we would be completely at their mercy; and I 
raised my pistol ready to fire as soon as they came within 
range. 


Milton had seen the flotilla almost as soon as I had, and 
he also saw what I was preparing to do. In the course of the 
next few seconds he did some pretty fast talking with what 
Arabic he knew, and the chief of the shore gang was 
evidently impressed by what he said. At any rate, the big 
ruffian bellowed out orders to the men in the boats, and 
they turned aside and headed for the beach. 

Apparently the situation was saved for the moment, but 
what would be the next move? It was obviously our policy to 
avoid trouble if possible for they now outnumbered us 
twenty to one. 

Milton was still talking to their chief, and presently he 
hailed me to bring our medicine kit ashore. It seemed that 
some of them wanted medical treatment, and Milton was 
passing as a doctor. 

They were a poor looking lot, apart from their leader, 
and we worked on them for the next hour—bandaging cuts, 
opening festering sores where they had allowed flies to 
settle on open wounds, and applying liniment to their 
bruises and swellings. One of the Arabs asked Milton to 
cure his slave—a wretched specimen. He was stone deaf! 

However, our services apparently did the trick, for when 
we had finished with them the whole crowd embarked in 
their boats, taking their goat with them. We afterwards 
decided that the goat had been employed as a decoy. If we 
had shot it, it would have given them the excuse to attack 
us immediately. 

The flotilla of boats must have been in hiding round the 
headland, but they now pulled straight out to sea and when 
they had got some distance out a dhow appeared over the 
horizon and bore down upon them. The big vessel took the 
boats in tow, and we watched them sail down the coast and 
head in towards a break in the reef to the southward. 

We had noticed that none of the men we had met ashore 
had been armed, though their fellows in the boats probably 
were. It would seem that this first lot had apparently been 


sent to find out what our situation was and what arms and 
men we had aboard. We had got off this time, but if they 
had gained the idea that we were hopelessly stuck among 
the reefs, it would not be long before we had further and 
more hostile visitors. 

It was too late in the day to think of leaving now, but we 
prepared to keep a vigilant watch throughout the night. 
Milton got out my Enfield rifle and tried the cartridges 
again. After much studying he discovered that the weapon 
had been fitted with a new bolt-head and extractor-spring, 
which would not go over the rim of the cartridge. He 
juggled about with it, and having finally got it working, fired 
a shot that must have been heard for miles. 

We stood double watch all night long, and planned that 
in case of an attack, I was to hold the after-deck while 
Milton took station amidships, and Peter forward. We 
agreed not to fire a shot till we could spot the enemy with 
our torch, and not to fire across any part of the ship in case 
we hit one another. Milton took a 5-lb. jam can and 
converted it into a bomb. He filled it with nails and rusty 
spare parts of our engine, plus the powder from two dozen 
cartridges, and fused it with a length of candle wick. That 
done, we felt we were ready for the worst. 

While Milton and I were on watch, he told me that Arabs 
usually attack at night, or just before dawn. With the aid of 
darkness, a few torches and a hideous yelling they hope to 
bewilder their enemies into thinking that their numbers are 
considerably greater than they actually are. 

Nothing happened, however. Every hour Milton fired a 
shot as an indication to would-be attackers that we were 
waking and ready, but nothing stirred throughout the whole 
night. It was bitterly cold and we felt it keenly, for we had 
all been in the tropics so long that our blood had thinned 
out, and the penetrating north wind cut us to the bone. 

The first rays of dawn were the most welcome sight I had 
seen for a long time. 


It was tempting fate to stay here for another day, so we 
immediately started making preparations for departure. We 
wanted to get away as soon as possible, for we had found by 
observation that the wind lulled between 3 a.m. and 11 a.m. 
and it was essential that we should have calm water while 
we were getting through the reefs. 

I asked Peter to get an anchor out of the coral, but he 
said he didn't like going into the water so early in the 
morning! And I had taken him because he told me he was a 
good swimmer and an outdoor type of lad! Now, when I 
really needed him.... 

I jumped into the water and started clearing the hawser 
from around the coral head, and Milton—an Englishman 
true to his race —plunged overboard and came to my 
assistance. Together we freed the anchor and got the ship 
under way. 

We were none too soon. As we wound in and out among 
the coral heads, I sighted a huge dhow heading in towards 
us! 

At that moment Idle Hour grounded on a coral patch in 
the middle of the winding channel. For the next few minutes 
we sweated like pigs, and by using poles and the engine at 
last succeeded in freeing her. The dhow was very close to us 
as we emerged into open water, but with our engine 
running full out, we got away and had soon outdistanced 
her. 

It was obvious that they had been coming in after us and 
if we had not got under way when we did, it would have 
been too late. By anchoring their craft at the entrance to 
the narrow channel. Idle Hour would have been bottled up 
and trapped. 

It was a sheer joy to be out at sea again after this 
unpleasant interlude and I felt I didn't mind what kind of 
weather we struck. As we worked out from the shore we 
could see the mountains rising between the port of Jidda 
and the holy city of Mecca. 


I wanted to call in at the former place, in order to 
replenish my gasoline supply, and the next day we found 
ourselves edging through the series of three reefs which 
protect it from the open sea. 

Deep-draught vessels cannot anchor within three miles 
of the quays, and we saw thousands of pilgrims embarking 
into dhows from the steamers lying outside, and being 
sailed in to the harbour. All cargo has to be unloaded in this 
way, and the sailing craft make a beautiful picture as they 
run in towards the land, with the white buildings of the city 
as a background. Right in the centre of the harbour is the 
wreck of a French steamer, high and dry on a reef. Over 
four hundred pilgrims were drowned when she struck, for 
she burst into flames and the poor wreches had to jump 
overboard. Six other wrecks in the vicinity emphasized the 
fact that Jidda is not the easiest harbour to enter. 

We anchored close in to the shore and hoisted our 
quarantine flag, but as no one took any notice of us I pulled 
ashore in the dinghy. It was not an easy place to land in, for 
the walls of the city extend right along the waterfront; but 
finally I saw a gateway to which several other craft were 
heading and I followed their example. 

The police on the dock took me to the passport office, 
where I met Aziz, the chief clerk. He spoke remarkably little 
English and understood even less, but he politely invited me 
to be seated and I was handed some spiced coffee, poured 
from a copper-pot that had a long spout filled with camel's 
hair to filter the drink. 

After this, I was asked if I would like a wash, and with 
visions of a bath tub and plenty of hot water, I gladly 
agreed. I was taken into an open courtyard and seated on a 
stone bench where a slave brought a tiny pot of water that 
contained something under three pints! I was supposed to 
snatch a hasty wash while he was pouring the precious 
liquid into a stone basin. It didn't give one much of a 


chance, but as soon as the water was all poured out, he 
washed my feet. 

It reminded me of the time when Jesus washed the feet 
of His disciples, and indeed the whole atmosphere of the 
city took one back two thousand years to Biblical times. 

I asked if there were any Americans in Jidda, and found, 
to my surprise, that there were; and as soon as the 
necessary passport formalities had been complied with, 
Aziz took me to the home of Mr. Twitchell, the manager of 
the Saudi Mining Company. As Mr. Twitchell had met 
Robinson five years before, he was interested in hearing my 
news about him, and promptly invited me to be his guest 
during my stay. 

He told me that it would be necessary to present myself 
to the Khan, or mayor, and also the Finance Minister, as 
non-Moslems are not allowed to remain within the city 
except by special permission. He drove me to the 
Administration Buildings, where I interviewed several high 
officials of Saudi Arabia, and finally obtained permission, as 
a friend of Mr. Twitchell's, to remain ashore during our 
anticipated stay of three days. 

Abdul Mijib, the Finance Minister, was very interested in 
my cruise, and supplemented the official permission with a 
cordial private welcome. I was greatly impressed by the 
marble floors and lavish fittings of this government 
building, but it was in striking contrast to the mud and 
stone buildings of which the city is chiefly composed. 

Pilgrims were arriving by the thousand for the great 
annual ceremony of the Holy Carpet and the streets were 
crowded with Moslems from India, Turkey, Morocco, 
Afghanistan, Syria and Palestine—all on their way to Mecca, 
Formerly they had to set off on foot for the Holy City, but 
nowadays the majority cover the desert journey by car, 
though a few still travel by the camel caravans. Some of the 
more wealthy even go by 'plane, and it is a strange contrast 


to see a modern streamlined monoplane glistening in the 
sun as it roars over the ancient walled city. 

Mussolini recently gave Ibn Saud a huge new all-steel 
hangar and three big new aeroplanes. The shrewd Arabian 
king thanked Il Duce politely, but declined to give him 
permission to use Jidda as an airport for Italian ‘planes 
bound for Abyssinia. It would be an ideal half-way stopping 
place from Italy to Addis Ababa, as the British control all 
the African coast; but thanks to the British capital invested 
in the country, Arabia is still pro-English. 


It was the day of days for Jidda, for the Holy Carpet was 
arriving from Egypt for the first time in twelve years. As the 
liner with the Egyptian ensign flying entered Jidda Roads, 
cries of joy could be heard from the thousands of pilgrims 
lining the city walls. The three Italian ‘planes, now flown by 
Arabs, roared seaward to salute the steamer which carried 
it. 

The Carpet was transferred to a big steel lighter for its 
triumphal entry, but the wind was freshening from the 
south and the little launches towing the lighter lost control 
of their big charge as they entered the harbour. One of the 
launches broke her hawser and another was swung under 
the overhanging end of the lighter, smashing her 
superstructure off and throwing the yelling crew into the 
sea like flies. 

The bulky lighter, with only one launch in attendance, 
was now completely out of control and bearing right down 
on Idle Hour. I let out a considerable amount of our chain, 
hoping that she would clear us, but there didn't seem a 
chance. The reef was immediately astern, which prevented 
me from veering any more cable and we just had to hold 
our breath and wait. 

Then the little launch that had broken her hawser came 
to the other's assistance and started pushing the lighter 
sideways. It was not a second too soon, for the great steel 


side of the clumsy vessel grazed by our bowsprit, missing us 
by a matter of inches. 

The voices of hundreds of pilgrims on the barge, and the 
yells and shouts of the crews of the launches made a 
bedlam of noise, amidst which the great carpet of black 
brocade with its magnificent design woven in gold floated 
by. It was really an exquisitely beautiful work of art, and 
from Jidda it was to be taken to the sacred Caaba, in Mecca. 


I decided to take advantage of the kind offer of the 
captain of one of the pilgrims' ships to check my 
chronometer. The steamer was anchored half a mile to 
windward, and I embarked on a small dhow to run out to 
her. Unfortunately the wind and seas were so high that the 
tiny shallow-draught boat could make no headway, and as 
the gale was increasing, seas began to break completely 
over us and fill the little craft. As we were close in to the 
shore, I motioned my boatman to beach his craft; for if my 
hack watch should get wet it would be ruined—and there 
wasn't a watchmaker within five hundred miles of Jidda. 

I landed in the nick of time, for the next wave capsized 
the boat; but no sooner had I waded up the beach than four 
armed Arabs appeared from nowhere and surrounded me. 

I tried to recall the few words of Arabic I had picked up 
to explain to them why I had landed, but they refused to let 
me proceed back to the city. I was over a mile from the 
walls, and night was coming on. 

After a lengthy consultation between themselves, three 
of the men made off into the darkness leaving me in the 
charge of the remaining one. I waited some minutes to 
make sure that the others were not returning, and then 
started to walk towards Jidda. My guard immediately 
followed me and grabbed me by the arm to bring me to a 
stop, but with a quick movement I wrenched free of his grip 
and made a bolt for it. 


I could hear his feet thudding on the ground behind me 
as he ran, but he was hampered by the yards of drapery he 
wore and I was in shorts, and I soon outdistanced him. 

I was expecting a shot in the back at any moment, but it 
didn't come, and when I had gained a sufficient lead to be 
comfortably sure that I was out of range of his revolver, I 
looked back and saw that he had given up the chase. 

He probably thought I would not be able to enter the city 
anyway, as the gates all close at sundown, and as I 
approached the wall, the same thought occurred to me. 
However, as I neared the gate I recognized in the 
gatekeeper an Arab to whom I had given five piastres only 
the day before for posing for a photograph at this very gate. 
To my relief he let me in without the slightest hesitation, 
and I thankfully proceeded to my friend's house. 

Mr. Twitchell was amazed at my experience, and told me 
how fortunate I had been in entering the city by the Medina 
Gate. Had I attempted to enter the Mecca Gate, I would 
probably have been shot, for no non-Moslem has ever 
entered that holy portal. I stayed at his house that night. 

The following morning, one of Mr. Twitchell's boys came 
in with the news that Milton had been arrested and was 
being held at the customs gate of the city. He had been 
mistaken for me! He was to be taken to jail, where my 
boatman was already languishing on a charge of having 
landed a stranger on the coast, and not at the regular 
customs gate. 

Mr. Twitchell hurried to the Khan and explained the 
situation, relating how the boat had filled and I had made a 
forced landing in order to save my watch from being 
ruined. The Khan was under the impression that I had 
sneaked ashore with the intention of going to the forbidden 
city of Mecca! When the situation had been cleared up we 
were given an order of release for Milton, and made our 
way to the jail as fast as we could go. We were only just in 
time, for when we arrived the unfortunate boatman had 


already received thirty lashes, and my hefty shipmate was 
only waiting his turn! 

In Arabia, all races are treated impartially by the 
government. White men who violate the strict law of the 
Koran, have been severely punished for being caught in a 
drunken condition, and until very recently smoking was 
prohibited in the streets under a penalty of thirty lashes. 


Just as we were preparing to leave, a dhow crossed our 
stern too closely and smashed our mizzen boom clean in 
two! Of all the boats lying in the harbour they had to crash 
into us. It might have been serious, for timber is at a 
premium in a treeless port like Jidda, but Mr. Twitchell 
again came to my rescue and his carpenter fixed us up. 

We had got all our fresh fruits and dates aboard and 
were ready to sail, when at the last minute we were 
informed that it was necessary to get a signed certificate 
from the Egyptian Consul. If this certificate was not 
forthcoming, it would be necessary for us to go into 
quarantine at Tor for three days like all the pilgrims—and 
the Egyptian Consul had gone to Mecca with a delegation 
accompanying the Holy Carpet, and would not be back for 
several days! 

The Khan had left for Mecca too—and he had only 
extended our stay for twenty-four hours! It was in this 
awkward situation that the British Minister at His Majesty's 
Legation came to our assistance by giving me a document 
stating that we had nothing to do with the pilgrims, and had 
departed before the Ceremony of the Carpet was actually in 
progress. 

The wind had veered round to the north-west again—a 
dead head-wind for us. If we went out we would be blown 
south and lose the valuable northing we had made. But 
there was no choice, and we sailed. 

The waters of the Red Sea had taken on a new 
appearance—a cold steel-grey, utterly unlike the laughing 


blue tropical waters Idle Hour had sailed in for so many 
thousands of miles. Heading northward, we were slowly 
emerging into the temperate waters of Europe. Perhaps it 
was for the best in some ways that our progress was a slow 
one, for we gradually became acclimatized to the change in 
temperature. 

Nevertheless, the north-wester was heartbreaking. We 
would sail for twelve hours on one tack, beating hard 
against the short steep seas. Then for another twelve hours 
we would pitch and buck on the other tack. And at the end 
of twenty-four hours, I would find that we had actually 
made three miles! At this rate, it would take us seven 
months to make Suez! 

The wind freshened steadily from the north, and the seas 
got bigger and bigger. The gale blew off the foam-caps of 
the seas, reducing our visibility to nil, and our decks were 
awash from morning till night. 

It was a miserable business. The bilge overflowed with 
the water we were taking aboard, and the bilge-pump 
jammed. Oil from the engine slopped over and floated on 
the flood in the cabin, covering our bunks with a slimy film 
—and still we bucked into the northwest gale and struggled 
for a wretched mile or two of northing each day. 

We finally got the bilge-pump working again and cleared 
things up in the cabin, but all day and every day the 
roaring, baffling wind continued out of a cloudless sky and 
fought us bitterly for every inch we made. Each night we 
had to anchor in the lee of some reef in order not to lose the 
precious northing we had gained; and each day the mirage 
mocked us with land ahead where we knew no land could 
be. 

With mirages confusing me—my chronometer too far out 
to be of any use—head winds baffling us—the constant fear 
of reefs as we made the coast at the end of each tack—I was 
rapidly becoming a nervous wreck myself, and seriously 


beginning to wonder if I should ever get out of the 
treacherous Red Sea alive and in my right mind. 

To make matters worse, I had tried to get the engine 
overhauled in Jidda. A native mechanic had taken the clutch 
to pieces, as a thrust-bearing had broken—and had then 
devoutly departed for Mecca, leaving me with the engine in 
bits! I had not seen him take it apart, but as we had to sail 
in twenty-four hours, I had to put it together again as best I 
could. As might be expected I hadn't done it very well, and 
now the clutch was dancing about, vibrating up and down 
half an inch; and a stream of water was pouring in through 
the stuffing box, which had been loosened by the excessive 
vibration. 

I was expecting something to break, as the engine could 
not stand treatment like this for very long; and finally I got 
up courage to try and alter the bearing beds. If I should 
break anything during the process, we should have no way 
of repairing it and would have to proceed without an 
auxiliary. 

I managed it somehow, and with gum patching the leaky 
gasoline tank, and broken files propping up the main 
bearing, Idle Hour proceeded northward slowly. We were 
almost out of gasoline now and I decided to make for Yenbo 
to refill our tanks. 

Yenbo is a snug little harbour, and thus far superior to 
Jidda. The walls of the city border one side of the 
anchorage, and as it is surrounded by reefs on the other 
sides it is protected in all weathers. A tiny island crowned 
by the tomb of some old sheikh is just opposite the city wall. 

It was the last day of a three-days' celebration when we 
arrived, and scores of dhows were racing in the harbour. 
Everybody seemed to be very happy, and it was the first 
time I had ever seen Mohammedans laughing and smiling. 
It reminded me of the South Seas, as the drums were 
beating and the crews of the dhows were all clapping in 
unison. 


We were not allowed to roam about freely in the streets, 
but had to have an armed soldier accompany each one of 
us. Gasoline was very dear—135 piastres a case—but I had 
to get fuel, and there was not another port between Yenbo 
and Suez where it was available. 

I was also taxed heavily for harbour dues. I tried to 
explain that I had already paid heavy fees in Jidda and those 
were sufficient for the whole of Arabia. But that was where 
I put my foot right into it, for when they saw the papers I 
produced to back my statement, they raised their fees and 
charged me exactly what I had paid in Jidda! I was then 
informed that in every Arabian port I touched at, the fees 
would be the same. Then and there I definitely decided that 
this would be the last time I would set my foot ashore in 
Arabia, for a couple more stops and I would be bankrupt! 

That evening it was full moon. Against a cloudless sky 
were silhouetted in the east, the towering mountains of 
Rudhwau. To the south, was the domed tomb of the sheikh, 
glistening whitely in the moonlight, and with a light 
showing in one of the niches of the stonework. To the north 
was Yenbo with its white houses and towering minarets. 
The massive walls and turrets made it look unreal—a magic 
city, half compounded of the moonlight itself. 

I awoke my companions to see it. As I had spent over 
$100 in the port on fuel, tax and dues, I wanted my friends 
to enjoy the expensive scene. 

We left Yenbo and started the long beat once again. Each 
night we would anchor in the lee of some reef and each day 
we zigzagged backwards and forwards across the width of 
the Red Sea—from Asia over to Africa and back to Asia 
again—hoarding each scanty mile as a miser hoards gold. 

We had more than one narrow escape from piling up on 
the reefs among which we sheltered at night, and on one 
occasion we actually did take the ground. We got off more 
by luck than by good management, and without much 
damage done. 


We seemed to have been months at sea when at last we 
sighted Mount Sinai towering over the barren, red volcanic 
hills, and knew that we were within a short distance of our 
objective. Soon, from the masthead, I sighted the date 
palms lying just to the south of the Egyptian village of Tor. 
They were the first trees I had seen since leaving Aden. 

In Tor, I met Dr. Haridi Bayi, the Medical Officer in 
charge of the world's largest quarantine station. Here they 
can accommodate 10,000 pilgrims at a time, as they return 
from Mecca. 

In the past, Arabia has been a hot-bed of infectious 
diseases, and with the vast traffic of pilgrims, it would be 
fatally easy for a cholera epidemic to break out and take its 
toll of thousands among them. Consequently, rigid 
regulations compel every pilgrim, be he Turk, Syrian, 
Egyptian or Moroccan, to undergo quarantine for a period 
of three days before being allowed to proceed through the 
Suez Canal. 

I also had the pleasure of meeting Major Gilmore, of 
London, the President of the Executive Council which 
manages the International Quarantine Station at Tor. I told 
him I would like to visit the famous Baths of Moses near by, 
but he informed me that even the quarantine officials were 
not permitted to go beyond the enclosed limits of the 
Station. 

Lying in port was a pilgrim ship chartered from an 
Italian shipping company. The passengers were Moroccans 
who had been granted a free trip to Mecca, sponsored by 
General Franco, on the condition that they would fight for 
him in Spain when they returned from their pilgrimage. 

As we sailed up the Gulf of Suez after sunset, the 
western sky was lit by the radiance of the planet Venus as if 
by moonlight. So brilliant and dazzling was it that I could 
well believe it was the Guiding Star of old, which the Bible 
records as having led the Wise Men of the East to that 
manger in Bethlehem nearly 2000 years ago. Mirrored in 


the glassy waters of the gulf, its reflection had just that 
brilliance which I had often seen portrayed in paintings of 
that far off, historical event. 

As we were entering the harbour at Suez, a giant 
passenger liner was just emerging from the canal. She had 
stopped for just a few moments in order to drop the canal 
pilot. 

This palatial steamer, with its cinemas, cocktail bars, 
dance pavilion and dining-rooms, was about to traverse the 
Red Sea—a two-and-a-half days' journey! Hundreds of 
passengers lining the decks took their last glimpse of Suez. 
As the liner gained momentum and headed south, I thought 
of the outlying reefs, the barren desert wastes, and slave- 
trading dhows plying in and out among the reef-infested 
waters. Little would the passengers of this floating hotel see 
of the real Red Sea and its treacherous shores. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 
PORT SAID 


WHILE waiting our turn to go through the eighty-eight 
miles of the Suez Canal, not one minute of our prolonged 
delay was in the least boring. Convoys of five ships pass 
through at a time. About half-way through the canal they 
anchor in the Great Bitter Lakes, awaiting the ships bound 
in the opposite direction to clear the canal. The greater 
part of the canal is sufficiently wide for two ocean liners to 
pass, but it is inadvisable and prohibited, due to the 
difficulty of handling big ships in such a confined space. 

In the convoy of five ships coming south before we 
entered, three were Italian. One, the S.S. Colombo, a 
steamer larger than most P& O. liners, was packed with 
troops, all bound for Abyssinia. The other two were 
freighters loaded to the gunwales with a varied cargo, 
including everything from food rations for the 100,000 
troops stationed in Abyssinia to concrete telephone poles. 
Tanks and lorries of every size and shape were stacked all 
over the decks—around the funnel, and even up on the 
forward deck among the anchor winches! 

The canal traffic has increased considerably since 
Mussolini decided to establish a twentieth-century Roman 
Empire on the lines of Caesar's. 





Camels on quayside, Ismailia 


Our passage through the first part of the canal was 
uneventful. We had to have a pilot on board to conform to 
the regulations, and half-way through, at Ismailia, we 
stopped for a day. It is interesting to note that geologists 
and historians both agree that Moses led the tribes of Israel 
through the Red Sea, somewhere in the vicinity of the Great 
Bitter Lake. Only a few years ago Major-General Tulloch 
saw the shallow waters of Lake Menzala, adjacent to the 
Great Bitter Lake, driven back seven miles by a strong 
wind, leaving the lake-bottom dry. 

The Suez Canal Company has made a Garden of Eden of 
the northern shores of the Bitter Lake. Formerly there was 
nothing but sand dunes and the vast waste of the barren 
desert. Today, miles of parks, filled with shady trees, and 
ornamented with shrubberies and flower-beds, greet the 
eye. The lawns looked greener, the evergreens fresher, and 
the flowers brighter than on any other landscape I had ever 
seen. This was only natural, for Ismailia was the first port 
with any vegetation that Idle Hour had visited since leaving 
Colombo, with the exception of Suez, where we saw a few 


date palms and a shrub or two. In Saudi Arabia I never once 
saw a single tree—just the undulating sand dunes, 
occasionally broken by an outcrop of basalt or a mountain 
range on the horizon. 

After a good rest in this modernized refreshing oasis of 
Ismailia, another Greek pilot boarded Idle Hour and we 
entered the interesting part of the Suez Canal. Here de 
Lesseps, the Frenchman who was responsible for its 
construction, had his most difficult problems. The greater 
part of the work was comparatively easy, for it consisted of 
cutting through desert which was only a few feet above sea 
level. But just north of Ismailia, de Lesseps had 10,000 
labourers working six months to cut the last mile through 
the 400-foot high barrier. Here there are several "S" turns 
which make it the most difficult part of the canal to 
traverse. 

When we got to Port Said, Milton received a cable which 
necessitated his leaving immediately via steamer for 
England. He thought of going by air, but with his luggage 
he had more weight than an individual is allowed, although 
he had lost over 28 lbs. on the voyage! 

I was sorry to see him go, as he had been such a jolly 
companion and willing worker. 

I had to have Idle Hour dry-docked to see just how badly 
her underbody was damaged after our striking coral twice 
in the Red Sea. Fortunately there was no serious damage, 
except a piece torn out of the stem. The caulking was very 
pithy, so I had the entire underbody recaulked. In some 
places all that was keeping the water out was putty. 





Idle Hour dry docking, Suez Canal 


The Suez Canal Company had a crane to hoist Idle Hour 
out of the water, and the management did everything to 
assist me in getting my boat into condition to carry on my 
cruise through the Mediterranean. 

While in Port Said, I took the opportunity to visit Cairo by 
train. The city forms a wonderful picture as one approaches 
it, its domes and minarets fretting a skyline unique for a 
metropolis of the twentieth century. Actually, there are now 
two distinct cities—the old and the new, the Islamic and the 
Christian. 

The European sections of Cairo are beautifully laid out 
and the new broad thoroughfares, flanked by buildings of 
modern design, compare favourably with those of any of the 
capitals of Europe. Avenues with trees and ornamental 
evergreen shrubs in the middle, remind one of the 
boulevards of Paris. Napoleon invaded Egypt and the 


French occupied the country for a short period, but what is 
so surprising is that so many of their habits and customs 
have lingered. I was astonished to find that the official 
language of Egypt is French, although it has been under 
British influence for so many years. 
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Author by the Pyramids 


I went the rounds of the ordinary tourist, visiting the 
Sultan Hassan Mosque, the giant pyramid of Cheops with 
its two lesser companions and the vast carved mass of the 
Sphinx. Interesting as I found them and impressed as I was 
by their dimensions, they are too well known to the average 
reader to require any further description from me. Indeed, 
I had almost a sensation of revisiting them rather than 
seeing them for the first time, so familiar had they become 
to me by repute. 


Major Moore, stationed at Abbassia barracks, took it 
upon himself to show me something of the real Egypt. I had 
always heard that the Nile is Egypt and when we had 
driven south of Cairo about ten miles, the truth of this 
statement was borne in upon me. On either side of the river 
one sees the intensive cultivation of crops and date palms— 
but this green strip is only a mile wide. Beyond it lies desert 
—vast wastes of rolling sand dunes and barren rocks. 





Gaiassas on the Nile 


Twenty miles south of Cairo at Sakkara, "the city of the 
dead," is the Step Pyramid. Archaeologists believe this 
6000-year-old monument to be the oldest structure in 
existence. Nearby is ancient Memphis, which was founded 
by Menes, the first king of Egypt, and was the flourishing 
capital of the ancient world for more than two thousand 
years. 

Returning to Port Said we found the place in a turmoil 
with hundreds of tourists milling about the narrow streets. 


What was all the excitement? The Viceroy of India, a huge 
passenger liner, was aground in the canal and holding up 
traffic. 

Due to this influx of tourists, prices had quadrupled and 
all the sidewalk cafes were overflowing. In the ordinary 
way, the moment a tourist steps into Port Said, whether by 
boat or train, Arab guides fasten themselves on to him like 
leeches. Now, for once, there weren't enough guides to go 
round. As I made my way to Idle Hour, I was rejoicing at the 
opportunity of being able to walk through the streets 
without being pestered by touts, but unluckily my yachting 
Cap made me conspicuous, and three Arabs who had not 
been doing so well with some Italian tourists, started to 
pursue me. Smutty post-cards were produced; followed by 
love potions, guaranteed sure fire; and then hashish-doped 
cigarettes. 

I was walking rapidly trying to lose them, when one 
grabbed me by the arm. I shook off his grip, but in so doing, 
the exposure meter of my camera fell to the concrete 
footpath and was shattered into bits. Fortunately I held my 
temper, for I had been warned by local residents that these 
hawkers will egg one on to hit them. Then the Egyptian law 
is brought into operation and they are reimbursed out of 
the heavy fine which is imposed. 

I wanted to sail to Jaffa to visit the Holy Land from there, 
but as the Arabs had recently been blowing up boats in 
Jaffa Harbour, I thought I would not risk Idle Hour at this 
stage of my world cruise. Palestine had just been reopened 
to tourists after having been closed for some time on 
account of a recent bombing at Tel Aviv by Arab gangsters. 

I had to take a train and return along the Suez Canal to 
El Kantara, where we ferried across to catch the Palestine 
Express. I travelled third class and was the only European 
in a coach full of turbaned Arabs, Egyptians, and Turkish 
exiles who still clung to the fez. As there was a delay of two 
hours before the train got under way I thought I would wait 


outside, and while I was watching the scrum going on on 
the platform, a big black limousine drove up to the head of 
the train and Elizabeth Bergner and her husband stepped 
out. Having recently played in The Boy David she was on 
her way to see the places of Biblical interest around which 
the play centred. 

I may have been travelling on the same train with 
Elizabeth Bergner, but our status as travellers was vastly 
different. She certainly didn't get the smell of the excreta of 
lambs and chickens in her comparatively luxurious 
compartment. Third-class passengers in this part of the 
world do not travel alone. They have everything imaginable 
packed around them including chickens, ducks, bleating 
lambs, bundles of clothing, sacks of food, cooking utensils 
and crying babies. And the smell was worse than their 
noise. 

Sitting on the hard wooden benches was not 
comfortable, especially with garlic-eating companions on 
either side. I therefore slid down among the live stock, 
making a cushion of two sleeping sheep. 

I was awakened before dawn by a lamb licking my ear. 
She wanted her breakfast from her mother and I seemed to 
be in the way. I moved out till she had had her fill, and then 
coiled myself down among the fleecy beasts again, for it was 
very cold crossing the desert before sunrise. 

This was the desert south of Palestine where Moses had 
wandered with the Children of Israel for forty years, and by 
dawn we had traversed in a night's journey the distance 
covered by the tribes in four decades. It was fortunate for 
me that the sun warmed everything almost instantaneously, 
for the owner of the sheep took off his bleating flock at 
Gaza, where he changed trains. 

I dashed out with my camera to take some snaps and 
some of the first-class passengers gazed at me in surprise, 
wondering where I had come from. No one ever dreamed 


that an American with a camera like mine would be 
travelling with the live stock. 

Anyway I had the laugh on the whole lot of them, for as 
we started to ascend the grade crossing the mountains 
toward Jerusalem, the old railway engine began belching 
smoke like a destroyer laying a smoke screen. 

The first-class coaches were immediately astern of the 
tender —then followed the second-class coaches, and finally 
the third-class waggons. I was enjoying clean fresh air, 
while Elizabeth Bergner and the rest of the elite travelling 
first-class would get a faceful of soot if they opened their 
compartment windows! 

I was seeing the Promised Land much as Moses had seen 
it. I had been in the vast wastelands of Egypt and Arabia 
and for weeks on end I had not had a glimpse of a tree nor 
so much as a blade of grass. Now to see grass growing on 
the hillsides, patches of wheat and barley cultivated here 
and there, and groves of orange trees! Palestine truly 
appeared to me as the Promised Land. Unfortunately, the 
average visitor gets the wrong impression, coming from a 
green, fertile country to hot Palestine, with its rocky, barren 
topography and cultivation limited to certain areas. 

As we approached Jerusalem, the terraced mountain- 
sides verdant with olive-trees showed the fruits of the 
labour expended by the new Zionist movement. The 
economic problem has been colossal, to say nothing of the 
difficulty of trying to make farmers of Jewish immigrants 
who are totally unfamiliar with the land. With a soil so 
rocky, rainfall so meagre, and the price of land so high to 
purchase from the unfriendly Arab owner, it is almost 
unbelievable what the modern Zionist movement has done 
in the past few years. It costs an average of £700 to settle a 
family of Jews in Palestine today and even so, the productive 
land is marginal, stony ground which we would deem too 
poor to even try to cultivate. 


Over the crest of the barren Judean mountains I saw the 
Holy City of Jerusalem, sacred city of three religions. The 
wall-enclosed city is perched on the summit of a rocky 
pinnacle, less than a mile square. In days of old this point of 
vantage, surrounded by thick walls, afforded the occupants 
of the City of David a promise of security. Nevertheless 
Jerusalem has been captured, pillaged, and devastated, 
scores of times since 3000 B.C. 

Today the cosmopolitan population is dwelling in houses 
built on top of wreckage forty feet deep. I doubt if there is 
another city in the world which has been destroyed and 
rebuilt as many times as Jerusalem. 

The temple area, the site of Solomon's famous temple, is 
now covered by the Mosque of Omar. Chaste and lovely, its 
mosaics mellowed by time, its stained-glass windows and 
richly carpeted tile floors, give one the whole atmosphere of 
reverence. Today this mosque is, next to Mecca, the most 
sacred spot for all Moslems. 

At the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which I next 
visited, five services are conducted at once: the Greek 
Orthodox; the Roman Catholic; the Armenian; the Jacobite 
Syrian and the Coptic. So bitterly jealous are they of their 
rights in this carefully apportioned sanctuary, that it is a 
terrific let-down from the dignified and austere atmosphere 
in the Mohammedan Mosque of Omar. 

Even in Jerusalem, the Holy City, there is corruption 
which is a disgrace to Christianity. It seems that the fact 
that Christianity is a religion of Love has been entirely 
forgotten. 

Since the Italians have been victorious in Abyssinia the 
Coptic Christian Abyssinian priests—one of the five 
privileged creeds to hold service in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre—have been ousted by the Italian Roman 
Catholics. The Abyssinian priests were marooned—camped 
in temporary quarters on the roof of the church! 


The atmosphere of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
today during public worship is an unhappy advertisement 
for Christianity. In gorgeous ecclesiastical vestments the 
five sets of churchmen parade around the sanctuary— 
chanting, mumbling, ringing bells and throwing incense all 
over the place. Each group proceeds in its appointed order, 
swinging censers before the holy places. The garish, gaudy 
decorations, the competing din of five services, and the 
hideous gongs make the sanctuary a bedlam to eye and ear. 

I visited the Dead Sea, Jericho, the Mount of Olives and 
Bethlehem, and it surprised me to learn that Bethlehem is 
only four miles from Jerusalem. Fortunately or 
unfortunately, I was not there during any religious 
celebrations, when the churches are crammed with eager 
Greeks, excited Armenians, and Copts. Windows, arcades, 
vaults and domes—any place where human beings can 
possibly cling-are occupied then. 

I was thankful that there was a reverent atmosphere in 
the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem. As we entered the 
passageway, our ears picked up the harmonious strains of a 
male choir. The chanting resounded through the many 
chapels, echoing softly and melodiously into infinity. 

Winding our way among narrow, dark passages, we 
entered a smaller chapel. Proceeding under the altar into a 
cavern in the solid rock my eyes fell upon the manger. 
Lighted with candles, the simplicity of it all was impressive; 
here was the birthplace of the Son of God. In this holy 
place, spontaneously I felt I must pray. I knelt down and 
uttered a prayer of thanksgiving for being delivered safely 
so far on my world cruise. As I silently uttered the Lord's 
Prayer it seemed to take on a new and deeper meaning. 
Walking out into the open air again I felt refreshed; I felt a 
renewed joy in living on this earth. My pilgrimage was 
complete and I must hasten back to my tiny craft and make 
ready for my voyage through the Mediterranean Sea. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


BIG BEN STRIKES THE HOUR 


IN Port Said I was delayed time and time again, although 
usually all a yacht has to do is to get a Bill of Health for 
clearance. I was first steered to one office, then to another 
—and another. I would meet an Egyptian official and 
politely ask for my clearance papers. I was told to: "Get a 
permit of departure." I would ask him where to go for it, 
and he would not understand my question and ask me to 
wait. I would wait until exasperated and then I would ask 
again. He would then invite me to have a cup of coffee. 
(Coffee time comes six or eight times a day as the ritual 
among all Egyptian civil service employees.) 

At last I was directed to another office. There I was 
informed that the man I was to see was out. It took all my 
will-power not to lose my temper. Here I had a tiny 8-ton 
sailing boat, and all I wanted was my Bill of Health, and I 
had to put up with more red tape than the captain of an 
ocean liner—and all because I had no agent! 

By the time I found the right office, it was two o'clock— 
and all Government offices close for the day at this hour. 

We took on water the very last thing. This time it seemed 
an unusually long job. After the water barge finally left, I 
heard a trickling noise and discovered that the tank was 
leaking! The wash of a passing launch rocked Idle Hour, 
and to my dismay I saw water lapping over the floor boards 
in the cabin. Our drinking water had been draining into the 
bilge! 

Rather than be delayed further in getting the new tank 
made, I disconnected the joining pipe between the two 
tanks, thus making certain of the water in the sound one. As 


we should never be more than a hundred and seventy-five 
miles off shore all the way to England, we would have ample 
water for just the two of us. 

At long last Idle Hour emerged into the blue 
Mediterranean. With the Red Sea passage behind us, I felt 
that things would now be comparatively easy. But this was 
reckoning without my host, for I later found that old Father 
Neptune does not always agree with the tranquil coloured 
pictures painted by travel advertisements—even in the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

For the first day or so there was no wind at all, and we 
used our auxiliary to get well off shore. With the exhaust of 
the motor chugging away rhythmically, I lay back in the 
cockpit steering lazily with my thoughts drifting like the 
white billowy clouds far above in the blue sky. Crete, 
Cyprus, Sicily, Malta, Algeria were beckoning... 

And then my thoughts were back to my ship with a jerk, 
for I saw that the cabin floor boards were again afloat! 

Was this the other tank giving out? It might well be, for 
they had both been installed at the same time in Honolulu. 
But no; it was not that, as we found by testing. Then it must 
be due to a leak in the propeller-shaft casing, for the metal 
of the rod was very warm in the neighbourhood of the 
stuffing-box! 

We stopped the auxiliary, and pumped the bilge, hoping 
that the inflow of water would cease when the vibration of 
the revolving shaft was stopped. 

But no; Idle Hour was still leaking—and at an alarming 
rate, too! It was necessary to pump hourly, and still the 
water gained on us. 

Then, lying in my bunk, I noticed that I could only hear 
the trickling inflow when the ship listed over to port. On an 
even keel, or with a list to starboard, no such noise could be 
heard. This led me to the discovery that one of the lead 
pipes which serve to drain the cockpit had been broken off. 
I had a difficult time getting at it, for it was immediately 


under a gasoline tank in an almost inaccessible place. As 
there was no way of repairing the break I plugged the 
broken end of the pipe with a cork, which did the trick. We 
were then able to catch up on our sleep, for hourly pumping 
is not only tiring work but breaks up one's rest. 

We experienced head winds for eight solid days. First we 
beat southward to Libya, and then northward to Crete, 
where we sighted Mount Psilorati, the Ida of the Ancients, 
towering majestically with her snow-capped peaks above 
the mountainous backbone of the island. We tried to make 
Port Lutro—ancient Phoenix—but violent squalls swooped 
down from the mountain side and blew us off our course. 

The wind increased and our lee rail and deck were all 
under green water. The dinghy broke its lashings and we 
had all we could do to save it from being swept overboard. 
Down below the bilge water was swirling and splashing 
with the movement of the ship. 

Staggering under the impact of the high, steep seas, Idle 
Hour was Sailing for her life again, for the wind had veered 
and we were now on a lee shore. Tacking back across 
Messara Bay, I recalled that St. Paul had experienced 
similar weather off southern Crete. In the 27th chapter of 
Acts, he describes how their craft was being exceedingly 
tossed with a tempest, and how cargo was thrown 
overboard to lighten the ship in these very waters. 

Fortunately the wind shifted again at dawn and we were 
able to drive free of the lee shore. As the sun rose we could 
see the mountain background of Fair Haven, the port from 
which Paul's ship had put out. It was here that he had 
advised the captain of the vessel, on which he was a 
prisoner, not to proceed to sea as there would be danger to 
the lading of the ship as well as to the lives of all those 
aboard. 

That afternoon we reached the lee of Gaudo Island, off 
southern Crete. Much like Palestine, Gaudo and Crete are 
very rocky. Patches here and there have been levelled and 


cleared of boulders for the wheat and barley crops, and 
olives, grapes and artichokes grow profusely. The rocky 
hillsides are covered with Mediterranean heather on which 
the numerous herds of goats browse. 

Dame Fashion holds no sway over the hardworking, 
barefoot, Greek peasant-woman, wearing a scarf wound in 
her hair and a blouse and skirt of coarse cloth woven from 
goat hair. There is none to envy or disapprove her costume, 
as she works in the fields with her husband. 

The houses here are made of stone and the floors of the 
dwellings are merely beaten clay. A few boxes serve as 
chairs, and the bed is a raised part of the floor, squared off 
in a corner of the single room. They are a robust, healthy, 
kindly people, and we were invited into their houses 
wherever we went, and given olives, artichokes, grapes and 
beans to take back aboard. 

As the wind had veered to the north and we could use it 
to good advantage, we bade our new friends good-bye and 
set sail, dropping Gaudo Island and Crete out of sight 
astern. But though they had disappeared below the 
horizon, the light on Gaudo could still be seen that night. 
This powerful light, placed 1149 feet above sea-level, is the 
highest beacon in the world, having a visibility of thirty 
miles. 


Idle Hour had zig-zagged all over the eastern 
Mediterranean, beating against head winds. She had sailed 
well over 1500 miles —though Malta is actually only 950 
miles from Port Said on the steamer lane—and we were still 
over three hundred and fifty miles to the eastward of it! 
And then we got a fair wind. 

The barometer was dropping rapidly, and when it started 
to blow from the north-east it came with a rush! We got in 
the old spinnaker before it blew out, and with the mainsail 
sheeted right out on the beam, Idle Hour simply fled before 
the raging gale. The seas piled up higher and higher, but 


this was the first time we had been able to square off 
directly for our destination. 

I hated to lower the mainsail, but after a while the seas 
became so menacing and dangerous that it was the only 
wise thing to do. The risk of being pooped by the huge 
following sea and having our decks swept clear of the extra 
fuel tanks and spare booms was becoming too great. But 
here is where we reaped the benefit of sailing a ketch- 
rigged vessel. Under mizzen and staysail we could still keep 
going. 

I tried to get a sight, but huge seas obliterated the 
horizon and covered my sextant with spray. And to make 
matters worse, as I opened the companion-way to go below, 
a big comber broke over the quarter, sending gallons of 
water into my bunk. 

But hourly we were getting nearer Malta, and that was 
all that counted. A storm of this velocity and intensity in the 
eastern Mediterranean is known as a Gregale, and I was 
informed later that the weather had been so bad that the 
mail-boat could not enter Malta harbour. 

For forty-eight hours Idle Hour ran before it, and during 
that period we lashed ourselves to the mizzen-mast as the 
decks were continually awash. 

Then the wind dropped as suddenly as it had arisen, and 
the tempest over. Idle Hour played the part of Noah's Ark, 
for several winged passengers. One little bird flew right 
into the cabin, and to increase the resemblance to Noah's 
famous vessel, a dove boarded us. After the furious gale, the 
birds seemed to come as a token of peace. 

Forty-eight hours after the Gregale had blown itself out, 
we entered Valetta's north harbour. As we made the 
entrance we passed within twenty-five yards of where the 
surging seas were breaking on the jagged rocks at the base 
of the St. Elmo light-house and throwing their spray sixty 
feet into the air. Making a right-angle turn to starboard, we 


found ourselves in the glassy-smooth landlocked waters of 
the harbour. 

Scores of cruisers and destroyers, anchored fore and aft 
and packed like sardines, filled its northern side; and as we 
sailed along to our anchorage in the failing light, it seemed 
to me that we were reviewing the entire British Fleet. I was 
deeply impressed by the air of readiness about the 
warships. All seemed to have steam up, and apparently they 
were ready to clear port at a moment's notice. 

The following morning I found that we had anchored in 
the wrong harbour! Valetta harbour is really two separate 
inlets of the sea, with the city perched high on the ridge of 
rock between them. To get to the Grand Harbour—the 
larger and main harbour—we had to go out into the 
Mediterranean again and then enter the more spacious 
inlet between two breakwaters. 

A P& O. liner had just come in, and huge tugs were 
turning her around in her own length and backing her stem 
towards the waterfront beneath the towering Barracca cliff. 
It is necessary for all commercial vessels to be moored 
completely out of the way, so that at a minute's notice 
warships can enter or make their exit from the harbour. 
This had been especially necessary during the recent 
months, when II Duce had been referring to the 
Mediterranean as an "Italian Lake." When we arrived we 
found three capital ships anchored in mid-stream, including 
the Queen Elizabeth, Flagship of the Mediterranean Fleet. 

After receiving pratique, the Officer of the Day boarded 
us. He had a beard identical with that of the late King 
George, and with his gold braid, sword and white gloves, I 
thought a young British Monarch was descending into our 
untidy cabin. In addition to the damp and general disorder, 
I was barefoot and in shorts, with a three weeks' soiled 
shirt covering my upper body. In contrast with this smartly 
tailored gentleman in all his finery, I felt like a tramp that 


the Salvation Army would turn out just on general 
principles! 

This officer was Mr. Cobb, and he had grown his 
imposing beard to play the part of Sir Francis Drake, The 
British Admiralty-had constructed a replica of the Golden 
Hind, the ship on which Drake had sailed to the Americas. It 
had been built on a miniature scale, being the same length 
over-all as Idle Hour, and playing the part of Drake, Mr. 
Cobb had sailed this model of the sixteenth-century vessel 
all around Southern England, stopping in the various ports. 
As his beard had been so becoming, he had never had it 
shaved off. 

Members of the ship's company of a cruiser then 
stationed in Malta were most kind and helpful to us during 
our short visit; and I saw the Mediterranean Fleet leave for 
the Spithead Review, together with a Japanese cruiser 
which was also in port en route to represent Japan at the 
Coronation Naval Celebrations. 

I got a mail from home bringing the news that Dad was 
on his way to the Rotary International Convention in 
France, and as I had not seen my parents for three years, I 
looked forward to meeting him. At the same time I realized 
that we would have to get a move on or I should miss him, 
for it was possible that he would only be in Europe for ten 
days. 

In the mail I also received some Press clippings from 
friends in Ceylon, stating: Idle Hour lost in Red Sea—Long 
overdue. We had taken two months to make the passage, 
and Peter's mother was badly worried at not having heard 
from her son. Frankly, I had wondered at times during that 
long beat to windward, if we were not doomed to the same 
fate as that of so many yachts which had entered the Red 
Sea and never made their goal. 

Peter was upset because his mother was worried, but I 
told him she would get used to that. Look at my parents! 
There had been reports of Idle Hour dismasted—Dwight 


almost washed overboard—Crew of Idle Hour stricken with 
malaria— Idle Hour strikes reef—Timi, Dwight's companion 
dies ... I assured him that there wasn't much to worry 
about. We had got through the Red Sea; we had outwitted 
the Bedouin pirates; and had managed to get out of Jidda 
without being lashed and jailed. What more was there to 
bother us? Absolutely nothing—just a revolution in Spain! 
There would be a few score floating mines to dodge, of 
course; and there was the possibility of being stopped on 
the high seas as other vessels had been, when our captors 
might shoot us and take all our provisions. But what good 
would our provisions be if we were shot anyway? 

But this glowing account of our prospects did not deter 
my companion. The Gaumont-British Company were still 
making pictures in England, and he intended to be an actor 
or die in the attempt. 

Prior to sailing, more and more reports came in to Malta 
of ships being mined, torpedoed and bombed in Spanish 
waters. When I went to the Customs authorities to get my 
clearance, I was given a small chart showing sections of the 
coast of Malta where target practice would be operating. I 
made up my mind to keep well clear of these areas, for 
having come twenty-five thousand miles, I felt I would not 
like to have the trip prematurely ended by such a minor 
slip-up as a salvo of practice shells through my ship. 

Strong head winds and a heavy sea greeted us as we set 
out once more, and we tacked northwards to Sicily, and 
then wore ship and sailed towards Tripoli, on the African 
mainland. The head winds moderated as we got in the lee of 
Tunis, and between the light breeze and the heavy sea, we 
were not gaining an inch. 

The seams of my old sails were ripping badly, and as we 
were not making any headway, we lowered them and sewed 
and sewed —and then sewed some more. My homemade 
canvas had done nobly in carrying me three-fourths of the 


way round the world. If only they would last till we reached 
England, where I planned to refit the entire ship! 

That night we saw the lights of many ships all around us. 
They did not come to view on one horizon and disappear on 
the opposite one, like vessels sighted on a steamer lane, 
and we had to keep a sharp look-out for fear of being run 
down, for my tiny riding lights were not visible very far with 
the heavy sea running. We decided they must have been 
units of the Italian Navy manoeuvring around, for just 
recently Mussolini had been down to Tripoli to have a look 
at the new naval base. The Press stated that II Duce went to 
open a new highway, but the British knew better. 

At dawn not a ship was in sight, but as I knew that 
visitors in the neighbourhood of a new naval base might 
easily be taken for spies, we went about on the other tack 
and headed away from the land. 

The wind veered into the east and we began to make our 
westing once more. We were surrounded by porpoises and 
turtles; literally hundreds of the latter sunning themselves 
on the surface. With the light breeze filling our much- 
patched sails I felt that this at last was the Mediterranean I 
had heard so much about. A cloudless sky, a fair wind, and 
the deep blue sea sparkling in the brilliant sunshine. How 
long could these ideal conditions last? Suspicious of the 
whims of Nature, we declined to talk about them lest they 
altered. 

Soon we sighted Pantelleria, a mountainous pyramid of 
an island rising out of the sea. As we neared the shore, we 
could see the many new barracks constructed for the heavy 
garrison now stationed on this much-fortified Italian island. 

We sailed northward round Cape Bon and slowly made 
our way along the coast of Tunisia and Algeria. 

We put into Dallys, a tiny port just east of Algiers, to 
celebrate the Coronation. An ancient massive wall 
surrounds the side of the mountain on which the little 
settlement is perched, and old battlements are the 


foundations of the new business district. The roads are a 
series of levels, terraced one above the other, with the flat- 
roofed stone houses sandwiched between. 

We anchored inside the tiny harbour and hoisted our 
quarantine flag, and then stowed the canvas and made the 
ship presentable in preparation for the local officials to 
board. After a while, a native came out in a boat and 
addressed me in a screaming mixture of what sounded like 
Italian, Greek and Arabic. I pointed to my yellow flag, and 
shouted: "Doctor!" 

He nodded violently and returned ashore, and a short 
while later a car pulled up on the jetty and a gentleman 
with a little satchel stepped out. He was rowed out to us by 
the native, whom we later found out was the Harbour 
Master. Neither of our visitors spoke any English, but to our 
surprise, after a bit of sign-language and much consultation 
of a French dictionary on my part, we found that our caller 
was a doctor in private practice. The Harbour Master, who 
looked more like a permanently unemployed hobo than a 
port official, had brought the local physician out thinking 
someone was sick aboard. 

We did our best to explain that we wanted the port 
doctor to come aboard and give us pratique, but after a 
lengthy discussion I learned that no such officer existed. I 
entertained the doctor who had come on this wild-goose 
chase with a couple of my photograph albums, so that his 
call would not be a total loss. 

Our two friends then escorted us ashore and assisted us 
in the purchase of fresh food supplies. I had no French 
money, the bank was closed, and no one was willing to 
accept my sterling, but here the doctor came to the rescue 
again. He very kindly changed a pound note for me. Had it 
not been for this, we would not have been able to purchase 
so much as a loaf of fresh bread. 

From a Russian whom we met—the only person in the 
whole of Dallys who could speak English—we learned that 


the last ship to visit the tiny port was a German freighter 
that ran on the rocks in thick weather. Salvage of the cargo 
was the last business boom the place had seen for many 
moons. Forty miles east of Algiers, this littl haven is a 
centre of a farming district—one of the only fertile areas 
along the coast. 

Our Russian friend was very glad to see visitors, for 
strangers were rare indeed. He showed us the town's 
colourful gardens with great pride, and from a lofty crag we 
had a panoramic view of the North African coast line. 





H.M.S. "Hunter" sinking 


Just before sailing, a wireless report came in of the latest 
episode of the Spanish war. H.M.S. Hunter, astern of which 
Idle Hour had anchored on the first night of our arrival in 
Malta, had been mined en route to Gibraltar. Six were 
reported dead and twenty-four wounded. 

The Hunter had sailed twenty-four hours before us. We 
also were heading for Gibraltar ... I wasn't really very keen 


on coincidences. 

We proceeded towards Gibraltar, keeping well to the 
south. I was thinking about the way in which neutrals were 
getting mixed up in this Spanish business, when I heard the 
drone of ‘planes. The noise grew steadily louder, and 
looking out astern, I saw two huge ‘planes heading straight 
for us and flying at a height of about thirty yards above the 
water. I got out the American Ensign and lashed it to the 
mizzen rigging horizontally so that it would be plainly 
visible from the air. 

They were two of Il Duce's big bombers, and they came 
over so low that we could see the black circle and black 
diagonal markings on the fuselage. They went straight on, 
much to my relief, and did not drop any salutations en route 
—for which I was truly grateful. 

Head winds made it necessary to tack backwards and 
forwards between the African coast and well to the north. 
We were in the longitude of the Balearic Islands about two 
days later, when I sighted a couple of steamers on the 
northern horizon. At first I did not pay them much 
attention, but as they drew nearer I noticed that the 
distance between them remained absolutely the same. Soon 
I saw that what had appeared to be the smaller steamer 
was a large sea-going tug, and she was towing an 
unfortunate freighter that had been bombed! We went 
about on the other tack and headed for Africa. These head 
winds were making us go hundreds of miles out of our 
course! 

Before sunset we sighted Cape San Antonio, and were 
only about eighteen miles off shore. As night came down I 
became haunted with the fear of hitting a floating mine. If 
we had had a favourable wind it would have been 
unnecessary to cruise in such dangerous waters, but as it 
was ... My three-hour watch seemed an eternity, and when 
I went below I could not sleep a wink. 


Suddenly the ship heeled over on her beam ends. I was 
on deck in a flash, to find that a squall had swept out of San 
Pedro Bay with gale force, and the staysail was in ribbons! 
Its boom was slashing the rigging and winch like a wild 
beast let loose. 

It was dangerous on the forward deck until this 
thrashing boom and what was left of the sail were firmly 
lashed, and as we worked the gale increased. The long 
rollers of the Pacific were mild compared with these high, 
steep seas which go up so quickly, and running under her 
mainsail the Idle Hour was taking a terrific beating. The 
seas were breaking amidships and smashing straight down 
upon us, throwing my little craft right over on her beam 
ends and burying the lee deck completely under solid green 
water. 

The helmsman barely had time to come up for air 
between the seas that burst over the quarter and shook the 
ship from stem to stern. We had to use a rope on the tiller, 
and even then it was all we could do to maintain weather- 
helm and keep the ship on her course. Between seas I 
noticed that the steel bar coupled over the steering-post 
and running up in the tiller-handle had bent over fifteen 
degrees! The strain had been so great on the helm with the 
battering seas that my steering apparatus was in danger of 
breaking completely off. 

We hove to, lowering everything, and I put out our sea 
anchor for the first time on my world cruise. It was made of 
three thicknesses of canvas, and when opened out was 7 
feet in diameter. 

Fastened on the end of fifty fathoms of rope it was payed 
off from the bows, and theoretically the ship could ride to it 
indefinitely. 

This was the first and also the last time I ever used it, for 
the rope parted under the terrific strain the moment it was 
all payed out! 


There was nothing to do but remain under bare poles till 
the worst of the blow was over, and then as the sea began 
to moderate, we got on our course again. But it was 
awkward steering with a tiller bent fifteen degrees. 

In the course of the next twenty-four hours, the wind 
dropped to the lightest of breezes and the sea smoothed 
itself out. At dawn the following day I was greeted by the 
most spectacular panoramic view. Away on the port bow 
rose the Sierra Nevada—the highest mountain range in 
Southern Europe. In the foreground was the blue 
Mediterranean; then the rugged shore line of Granada, and 
towering above and behind all, the snow-capped Sierra, 
gilded by the first rays of the rising sun. It was a sight I 
shall long remember. 

The following night we lay becalmed off the Spanish 
coast. The surface of the Mediterranean was as smooth as a 
lake. Not a block or a sheet line made a murmur. And then, 
into that eerie silence came the low muttering—felt rather 
than heard—of the distant guns from far inland. I thought of 
my world cruise, and how for so long I had been out of the 
world's troubles. Now, that far-off throbbing told me that I 
was within earshot of the ghastliest of all mass murder— 
Civil war. 

The following morning we passed a Dutch cruiser 
patrolling in the Straits and by midday we had anchored in 
Gibraltar harbour. The water was covered with oil from the 
tanks of the ill-fated H.M.S. Hunter and Idle Hour dipped 
her clean topsides under and lifted them streaked with the 
oily scum. It was trickling down from the dock where the 
H.M.S. Hunter was being surveyed after having been 
mined. She had a hole in her bows big enough to 
accommodate my entire ship. 

In spite of the firing which could be plainly heard from 
the mainland, and the ‘planes which were constantly 
passing overhead, Gibraltar was a haven of peace for the 
refugees who had been landed there. Over six thousand of 


them were being accommodated in the town while we were 
there, and the whole Rock was teeming with activity. Dutch, 
French, American and British warships were in the 
harbour, and a mail-boat arrived just after we did. The 
population had swollen more than double, and the narrow 
streets of the town were overflowing with humanity. 

I picked my way through the crowds and finally reached 
the American Consulate, where I got my mail. There was a 
letter from my Dad, now arriving in Europe, and I also 
heard from Wilbur Thomas, an American I had met on the 
Lurline. Shortly after Timi's death, I wrote asking him if he 
still wanted to join me. Wilbur had taken up a course at Los 
Angeles Junior College since leaving the Lurline, and as he 
had just finished the session, he stated that he was on his 
way. 

We sailed as soon as I had made a few minor repairs and 
purchased a supply of fresh provisions. I would have to get 
under way immediately or I would miss my Dad. If he was 
not elected Director of Rotary International he would only 
be in Europe ten days; and I couldn't afford to gamble on 
his election. I was given the position of reported floating 
mines before sailing, and advised to keep well off the 
Spanish coast, as all the lighthouses were out of order. 

For once we cleared port with a favourable wind. When 
we left Port Said it was a flat calm; leaving Malta we had to 
beat into strong head winds. . . . How long would this 
favourable wind last? 

Idle Hour emerged into the Atlantic Ocean, and the first 
thing I noticed was that the waters had lost their vivid blue 
as we left the great inland sea astern. We sailed by the little 
Spanish town of St. Lucarde Barrameda, the port from 
which Magellan embarked when he set off on his historic 
globe-circling voyage. 

Towards evening a ship loomed up on the horizon ahead. 
She was bearing straight towards us at first, but then she 
altered course, and I thought she was making for some 


Spanish town. But a few minutes later she altered course 
again towards us, then seemed to stop dead ahead, waiting 
for us. 

As we were right on our course and had the spinnaker 
set, I was reluctant to alter all the sails in order to give her 
a wide berth; but at the same time it had occurred to me 
that she might be a rebel vessel, out to loot passers-by. I 
thought of the submarine patrol in Gibraltar, and wished we 
had a warship standing by. 

Going below, I got out our American Ensign and my 
yachting cap; and then, looking as distinguished as possible 
and waving the Stars and Stripes in the breeze, I waited for 
the worst. As we came up with her, she crossed our bows, 
and I saw the men on her deck staring at us. The breeze 
was freshening and we slipped by—but they did not pursue 
—for they were busy fishing. They shouted a babble of 
Spanish into the wind, and we answered with the only two 
words we knew—"Adios, Seniors." ... 

As night came on, I decided to head farther out in order 
to keep well away from the Spanish coast. We still had a fair 
wind and were logging five knots. Shortly before midnight I 
sighted the flashing light of Espichell Cape in Portugal, the 
first lighthouse we had seen since leaving Gibraltar. 

I was counting the flashes when I suddenly noticed some 
spherical object floating off the starboard bow. Altering 
course hard to port we cleared it, but almost immediately I 
sighted another one to port. I called Peter to take over the 
helm, while I went forward to keep a sharp look-out. Almost 
immediately we came upon three of these floating objects 
close together, and one was so near that I could see by the 
starlight that it was a huge iron buoy. 

Suddenly Idle Hour's speed was reduced as we ran into 
some obstruction in the water. It seemed to be a cable of 
some sort, and I immediately thought of floating mines and 
mines moored in tandem. 


We slid over the obstruction, but I saw that there were 
more buoys all round us. If we had hit one of them it would 
have smashed our bows in. 

Again we were in the entanglement of ropes and cables, 
and I then realized that we had run into a whole series of 
fishing-nets, buoyed out here, miles off shore. Fortunately 
the wind maintained its velocity and we were able to sail 
through. Had we become stuck, I would not have dared to 
start our engine, for fear of getting the propeller entangled 
in the mess. 

After this close shave, I decided to head farther out to 
sea. I did not wish to invite trouble by getting entangled in 
any more fish traps, nor did I desire to be too close to 
Finisterre, where the fighting was going on in Northern 
Spain. I could always think of that English yachtsman off 
Vigo who was shot dead by a Spaniard who was "just 
practising." 

Next day Idle Hour was becalmed. As my craft rolled on 
the glassy surface of the Atlantic, I thought of my Dad 
somewhere in Europe. We were so near and yet so far from 
one another. We had had such a flying start, and now to be 
becalmed.... 

When a breeze finally did spring up, it blew from the 
wrong direction. Tacking back and forth, Idle Hour made 
little progress. Then followed baffling airs from all points of 
the compass as we entered the Bay of Biscay. We changed 
sails eighteen times in twenty-four hours! It was a trying 
situation, for with a constant rolling of the ship in the heavy 
swell of the Bay, every change involved every ounce of effort 
on our part. 

I was trying hard to take advantage of every breath of 
air, for I had written to my Dad saying that I would be in 
Cherbourg about the 21st. It was the 21st now, and here we 
were out in the Bay—beating, beating, beating. .. . Father 
Neptune wasn't co-operating with me in maintaining my 
schedule. 


Finally I sighted Ushant Island. As my Dad stated he 
would be leaving his address in Nice today, I decided to 
land at Brest and 'phone him before he moved. The north- 
easter was still blowing, and we might be days beating up 
to Cherbourg. 

It was midnight before Idle Hour neared the mammoth 
breakwater surrounding the naval base. Seaplanes were 
flying, zooming about the heavens, their running lights 
looking like shooting stars. They were practising landing in 
the harbour, and there were no floodlights to assist the 
pilots. This was the first time I had ever seen seaplanes land 
in the darkness of night, and we had to dodge them as they 
taxied into their hangars. The running lights of Idle Hour 
were rather feeble, so I shone my torch on the sails. 

In the Naval Dockyard we could see men working on 
various units of the French Fleet—though it was then 
midnight. Apparently England was not the only country that 
believed in being prepared. 

Going ashore I 'phoned my Dad—and missed him by an 
hour. He had just checked out of his hotel. Not having made 
Cherbourg, I missed my mail, and I decided to proceed 
straight to Paris, leaving Peter to look after the ship. 

Arriving in the capital next morning I went to the 
American Consulate in the Concorde to see if my Dad had 
left any message for me. There was none, but the Consul 
suggested I go to the Editor of the New York Herald and 
get him to run a story about an American youth, three years 
away from home, who was looking for his Dad somewhere 
in Europe. I did not know for sure if Dad was elected, but if 
he was, he would have to wait over a fortnight to attend the 
New Board of Directors' Meeting in Zurich. 

Then I met Wilbur Thomas, who had come all the way 
from Los Angeles to join me. He had crossed the entire 
United States and the Atlantic just to sail back with me to 
New York! It was a grand reunion, for we had not seen each 
other for a year and a half. We spent a couple of days seeing 


the sights of Paris, while I hopefully waited word from my 
father. Finally I got a cable. Dad had seen the Press article 
while travelling in northern Italy. He wired me that he had 
been elected Director of Rotary International, and that I 
was to join him in Zurich four days hence. 

As I planned to leave Europe for America before the 
equinoctial storms in September, I wanted to get to 
England as soon as possible to get Idle Hour overhauled 
and refitted for her Atlantic crossing. I figured if we 
returned to Brest immediately, we would have time to sail 
her round to Cherbourg, and then I could dash to Zurich. 
As my stay in England was to be so short, I wanted to get 
Idle Hour as close as possible to the British Isles, and 
Cherbourg is only sixty-three miles from England. 

Returning to Brest we found the ship deserted. We 
pulled alongside to take on water and fresh supplies. Still 
no Peter ... Finally I had to sail, as I had planned to meet 
my Dad in three days and could not afford to waste an hour. 

We had a fair wind sailing out of the thirty-seven-mile 
estuary to the Bay of Biscay. The many sunken rocks 
bordering the narrow channel have claimed many a 
staunch ship. It was here that cadets smashed Alain 
Gerbault's famous cutter on a submerged rock, four of her 
crew being drowned. Gerbault had given the cutter to the 
naval academy in Brest, and the very first time it was used, 
it was lost! And Gerbault had sailed it all the way round the 
world! 

We had steady breezes, and made Cherbourg in time for 
me to catch the boat train to Paris. Then on to Zurich, 
where I saw my Dad at last. 


Returning to Idle Hour, we sailed for Cowes, which we 
reached after a short, uneventful crossing of the English 
Channel. There, I received instructions from Lord Tenham, 
of the National Boat Sailers' League, to proceed 


immediately to Ramsgate, where we would be officially 
welcomed to England. 

We got out of the Solent just before the black-out which 
attended an extensive air-raid practice. The waters round 
the Isle of Wight are dangerous enough when there are 
lighthouses to assist a stranger, but with no light to mark 
the shoals it would have been suicide for me to try to sail 
out once the black-out had begun. 

The sea was rather choppy as we cleared the Needles, 
and Wilbur, my new shipmate, lost his balance and fell 
overboard. Fortunately he grabbed a trolling line we were 
trailing and I put Idle Hour into the wind, stopping her 
progress, and hauled him aboard. What if I had not been on 
deck—if I had been down below fast asleep! He would have 
become very lonely out there, with the boat sailing away 
from him and no one aware of his plight. 

We were supposed to be in Ramsgate, a hundred miles 
to windward, in twenty-four hours. It was arranged that we 
were to be the guests at a civic banquet in the Town Hall, 
and all the officials of various yacht clubs and the City 
Fathers would be there. 

Unfortunately, with the light airs and head winds. Idle 
Hour couldn't run to schedule like a steamer. And then, 
when the wind finally veered round and we had it on our 
beam, the old mainsail ripped under the excessive strain 
and we had to lower it and make instant repairs lest it be 
blown to ribbons. We were due at the reception in twelve 
hours then! 

After three hours of jury-patching the mainsail, we 
hoisted the ragged piece of canvas and got under way once 
more towards our destination over fifty miles away. With a 
fair wind almost dead astern. Idle Hour raced along with 
the tide. We passed Beachy Head, Dungeness, Folkestone 
and the white cliffs of Dover. 

We were five hours late arriving in Ramsgate. I 
apologized and explained the circumstances that had 


delayed us during the first halfhour of our trek from the 
Isle of Wight. 

Next day we sailed up the Thames. Idle Hour had 
covered 30,000 miles from Seattle when we glided by the 
observatory at Greenwich—the zero meridian. Soon Tower 
Bridge loomed ahead; then we were passing the Tower of 
London and St. Paul's Cathedral. As we neared Westminster 
Bridge the long fagade of the Houses of Parliament greeted 
my eyes for the first time. To see so many historic places all 
within one afternoon's cruising was like the unveiling of a 
romantic dream. 





Idle Hour sailing under Tower Bridge 


I had visited Canada, the Cook and Fiji Islands, New 
Zealand, New Guinea, Australia, Singapore, India, Aden, 
the Holy Land, Malta and Gibraltar; and now I had reached 
the very heart of the British Empire. Just a little over a year 


ago I had been at the mouth of the Fly River, in primitive 
Papua. And here I was in the Thames. As I listened to Big 
Ben striking the hour, as I had heard it the world over on 
the radio, it was hard for me to realize that Idle Hour was 
lying within sight of the famous clock tower. 

I had hoped to get my craft repaired immediately and 
get under way again before the equinoctial gales, but we 
had so many, many repairs we just couldn't get them done 
in time. During the past eighteen months Jd/le Hour had 
weathered her way up through the treacherous waters of 
the Great Barrier Reef, through the uncharted waters of 
the Coral Sea to primitive Papua, etc. En route to England 
she battered her way against headwinds and rough seas. 
When something was carried away I would make a jury-rig. 
We had chewing gum and wax stopping the leaks in our gas 
tanks, goat-gut holding part of the carburetor together, 
both spinnaker booms and mizzen boom in splints, corks in 
the hull keeping out the sea where her fittings had 
corroded away and lead pipes had been severed. 





Idle Hour moored by Big Ben 


It would have been suicide to sail without Idle Hour in 
first class condition, so I decided to winter in England. We 
moored for some time adjacent to the Westminster landing 
stage in front of New Scotland Yard. A famous K.C. (King's 
Counsel) by the name of A. P Herbert came aboard. He 
asked how I got the privilege of mooring the boat at the 
Westminster landing stage when he, a member of 
Parliament, was not allowed to. I later learned that none of 
the members of the House of Lords or the House of 
Commons can moor their yachts at this exclusive mooring! 


Commander Shankland of the Port of London Authority, 
an old square-rigger sailor, who had been around the Horn 
nineteen times before the mast, appreciated what my little 
ship had done and gave me every assistance. The 
commander arranged to moor Idle Hour at St. Katherine's 
Dock, a very protected anchorage free from the racing six- 
knot tide of the River Thames. In the shadows of the Tower 
Bridge and the Tower of London, we dismantled her for the 
winter, unloading all our gear, some three tons of spare 
sails, provisions, Cameras, negatives, manuscripts, books, 
navigation equipment, curios, etc. 

I went on a lecture tour addressing yacht clubs, literary 
societies and schools, and spoke at numerous theatres 
throughout England and Scotland. I had the pleasure of 
meeting Admiral Gordon Campbell, who received the 
Victoria Cross during the World War for his outstanding 
courage as Commander of the famous "Q" ships. He has 
written several books about his exploits. The Admiral very 
kindly introduced me to his publishers, Hodder and 
Stoughton, with whom I made arrangements to publish the 
British edition of this book. 

A few days after Christmas I received word from the Port 
of London Authorities that we would have to move all the 
gear to another warehouse, as that space had been allotted 
to Dr. White, the port physician, for storing gas masks and 
gas-proof suits which were to supply that area. Even the 
dock employees were getting prepared in case of an air 
raid. Dr. White said, "Of course, young man, you probably 
don't realize the precarious position London is in. Do you 
know that a bomber, dozens of bombers, hundreds of 
bombers, could be dispatched from any capital in Europe 
and be dropping their deadly cargoes over London in fifty 
minutes?" 

Old wine cellars under the docks were rapidly being 
transformed into gas and bomb-proof shelters. Doors were 
being skinned to keep out the deadly fumes. I had travelled 


over the world, reaching its most primitive and barbarous 
ports, but had to come to Europe, the cradle of our 
civilization, to see ships sunk in the Mediterranean, 
bombers flying over the sea, and the greatest armament 
race in history in full blast. I might better have stayed on 
some crude South Sea isle or in primitive Papua, where I 
would at least have been free of death from the air. 

In the spring we sailed down the Thames into the 
English Channel, making Dover our first port of call. It was 
certainly a relief to get out of the Thames, for war looked 
inevitable with Nazis on the march. Idle Hour would have 
been bottled up in the great London docks, the most 
important target in Great Britain for an enemy's bombers. 

War didn't seem very far away and I was glad we were 
getting out of the danger zone. We finally sailed into Cowes 
where the famous "J" class Endeavours are moored. Idle 
Hour went into the shipyard for extensive repairs, getting 
reconditioned for her Atlantic crossing. 





Idle Hour by the "Cutty Sark" 


As I had lecture engagements, we couldn't finish re- 
rigging until we reached Falmouth, our last port in Britain. 
We moored the ship alongside the famous clipper Cutty 
Sark, the record breaking tea-packet that smashed all 
records on the Cape of Good Hope run to the Far East. She 
also formerly held the record from London to Sydney in 
sixty-seven days. She would speed along at fifteen and 
seventeen knots, and on one occasion did 363 miles in 
twenty-four hours. Our boat looked puny alongside the 
great clipper, whose skysail yards tower 185 feet into the 
air. 

Idle Hour had to have all her standing rigging replaced, 
as the old cables were brown with rust. My new wire was 
very stiff, and some of the riggers from the Cutty Sark came 
aboard and gave us a hand at splicing it. One of the riggers, 
who had been bosun on the Cutty Sark for fifteen years, 
said that my galvanized yacht wire was the stiffest cable he 
had ever worked with. 

Falmouth is a beautiful harbor, the finest in the British 
Isles, In the old days it used to be Falmouth for orders; from 
there all the old sailships would depart on their voyages 
around the Horn or around the Cape of Good Hope for 
China. 

Now the Cutty Sark was the last ship to be seen in that 
famous old sailing port, but not for long. In fact, while we 
were there she was fitted out, and left for the Thames 
where she will be used as a training ship at the Naval 
Academy at Greenwich. 

On June 21st, the longest day of the year. Idle Hour was 
ready for the longest leg of her world cruise, 5,800 miles to 
New York City. Our route did not coincide with that of the 
Queen Mary, which dashes across the North Atlantic. No. 
We planned to sail south down to latitude 25 degrees where 
we would get the trade winds. England, which is in the 
latitude of 52 degrees, is not dark until 10:30 in the 
evening. It was a treat to have light while crossing the busy 


English Channel, for many a yacht has been run down and 
sunk as a result of collisions in this crowded trade route. 

As we Saw the last flashes of the Lizard Lighthouse, we 
figured it was our last sight of Europe. Later on we wished 
it had been. 

At dawn we sighted Ushant Island, the northwest 
extremity of France, the dividing point between the English 
Channel and the Bay of Biscay. It was just a year to the day 
since I had sighted Ushant en route from Gibraltar to 
England! 

We were again crossing the notorious Bay of Biscay. The 
first couple of days we had a gentle breeze from the north 
and sailed half way across the Bay. Suddenly the wind 
veered round dead ahead and the barometer started 
dropping. All during the evening the wind freshened, and 
our lee deck was awash most of the time. Tacking back and 
forth, day in and day out, for fifteen days. Idle Hour plunged 
into the huge waves of the Bay of Biscay. No sooner had one 
gale moderated than another one was on us. We were 
blown hundreds of miles off our course down on the north 
shore of Spain. I sighted the lofty Cantabrian Mountains, a 
continuation of the Pyrenees. Franco had taken Bilbao over 
six months ago; I figured it would be safe cruising along the 
coast, for the French Navy had sent mine sweepers to clear 
all the waters of the Bay, and besides all the fighting was 
confined to the vicinity of Barcelona, hundreds of miles 
away. 

At sunset lighthouses commenced their steady flashing. 
Formerly they had all been out of order. Things must really 
be peaceful and settled now, with all coastal beacons 
working. We were off a little Spanish town which nestled 
between two precipitous cliffs. Lights flickered in the 
windows, and looked inviting after weeks at sea. I was at 
the masthead scanning the coast, looking for an anchorage. 
All I could see was an unbroken row of thundering 
breakers. We were on a lee shore, and in the immediate 


vicinity there was no safe anchorage. I was anxious to 
anchor and get a full night's sleep after wearily sailing and 
sailing, making no headway at all, but we had to about-ship 
and head out to sea. Still, I thought, it might be all for the 
best. What if some roughneck soldiers boarded us and took 
possession of the ship? What if we were held and Idle Hour 
stripped? What if some soldier should use us as a target, 
like the Franco trooper who last year shot a British 
yachtsman in Vigo, Spain—just practising! 

How inviting this little Spanish hamlet looked—lights 
flickering and the air warm. We could smell the land with its 
fragrant flowers and plants—and we were doomed to sail 
out to sea, tack and tack, getting nowhere fast. 

We had looked forward so much to anchoring, as we 
were both worn out and exhausted. For weeks neither of us 
had had more than two and a half hours' consecutive sleep. 
After supper we hoisted our big new copper riding light, 
formerly used by one of Britain's Men-of-War. It had a 
dioptric lens and could be seen for miles. 

With this burning brightly, we could both sleep. Idle 
Hour was heading off shore and there was no traffic to 
speak of. I set my alarm clock to ring in an hour, for if the 
wind should suddenly veer, the boat might alter course and 
sail ashore. 

An hour later the clock wakened me and I went on deck. 
Suddenly, looking forward, I saw a steamer crossing our 
bow less than one hundred yards away! Fortunately our 
light was burning brightly. The steamer passed. I was just 
going below when I noticed she was turning, coming back 
towards Idle Hour! She was coming direct astern; her 
masthead lights were in line and I could see both her port 
and starboard running lights! I called Wilbur frantically, for 
if she smashed us I did not want him to be caught below 
decks where he would be trapped! I played our flashlight 
on the sails—still she came—I shouted—and then suddenly 


the steamer veered and cleared our stern by less than fifty 
feet! 

A voice called out, "Are you all right?" 

"Yes," I answered, and suddenly the ship seemed to 
disappear in the darkness of night. I noticed all her riding 
lights were out. She was gone. What was this mysterious 
ship? It was cold on deck so we went below. 

This would happen the very first time both of us tried to 
get a night's sleep! I lay awake thinking of notices the 
British Admiralty had posted in Malta and Gibraltar 
concerning vessels that were stopped on the high seas and 
robbed of their cargoes. Then suddenly a voice shouted, 
"Ahoy there..." 

I jumped on deck and answered. The voice came from a 
little freighter which was now close abeam. 

“Where are you from?" 

"England," I replied. 

"Where are you bound?" came the same voice in broken 
English. 

"For New York," I answered. 

"What is your cargo?" 

"We have none. We are only a pleasure yacht of eight 
tons." 

"Have you visited any Spanish port?" 

I answered, "None," and again he asked where we were 
from and what was the name of the vessel. I answered his 
questions, shouting at the top of my lungs. A sea was 
running and the steamer was gradually pulling ahead. I 
noticed a green light off her stern— a trick light that no 
ship should carry. 

Suddenly all her lights flashed out and again she 
disappeared. I wondered for how long. Wilbur thought this 
was an ungodly hour of the night to carry on a 
conversation, and went back to sleep. I thought of the "Q" 
ships in the World War—freighters full of guns, visible when 
they lower their topsides and bulwarks. I thought of how 


the Dutch were the first to open fire on vessels that tried to 
interfere with her merchant marine. I remembered the 
sinking of vessels in the Mediterranean Sea. The ships 
stopped and plundered were so numerous that they ceased 
to become news stories. 

I wondered if she would come around again and, just to 
be on the safe side, blow us out of the water. Then we 
should cease to be any worry to Franco's north coast patrol. 
After all, life is cheap in war. 

After a few minutes I went on deck. Visibility was nil. Our 
boat was blanketed in a rain squall. Dead tired, I returned 
to my bunk, figuring that what would happen would 
happen; there was nothing I could do about it. Idle Hour 
sailed on into the night headed offshore. 

By dawn we were well offshore, some thirty miles. Last 
night's episode all seemed like some wild dream. I decided 
to make one grand final effort to get out of the Bay of 
Biscay. With our auxiliary and a very light breeze, I vainly 
tried to round Cape Finisterre, but with no success. Rather 
than be caught on the lee shore of the treacherous cape or 
blown way back in the bay, I decided to try to find 
anchorage and await a change in the wind. 

We soon sighted several small fishing smacks bearing 
down on us. I went below and got out our huge American 
flag and hoisted it in the rigging, just in case—. They came 
close, but we could see that they were just fishing. This 
gave me more courage as we headed nearer and nearer the 
Spanish Main. Suddenly, I heard the drone of an airplane 
engine! To the east I could see a plane coming—flying very 
low—only a couple of hundred feet above the surface of the 
water. She was a monoplane painted dark, dark grey. We 
later learned she was on patrol looking out for smugglers of 
munitions. 

Soon we dropped anchor in a very protected spot in lee 
of a seawall made of boulders and large stones. This 
breakwater was built by the Venetians, hundreds of years 


ago, and it was from here that the first Gauls migrated from 
"Galicia" (the name of the northern province of Spain) to 
England, over fifteen hundred years ago! 

Ashore we found to our surprise that the people wore 
wooden clogs, like the Dutch. I had never expected to see 
the inhabitants of a little Spanish town shod in this manner. 
We found a man who had lived eighteen years in Brooklyn. 
He became our guide and interpreter. We told him we 
wanted bread. He took us to the only store, where we were 
soon surrounded by half the inhabitants of the township. All 
were Clad in very dilapidated raiment, the women in black. 
Our new friend explained that since the war prices of 
clothing had soared. In fact, now one could not buy clothes 
even if he had the money; the stores were empty and the 
supply exhausted. He was worried about what his family 
was going to wear during the coming winter. 

Before returning aboard we thought we would stretch 
our legs, and hiked up to a tiny village at the summit of the 
ridge. I was surprised to find such a primitive standard of 
living. The houses were constructed roughly of stone. The 
lower floor was the stable where chickens, goats, and oxen 
were kept. Upstairs were the living quarters. Practically 
every house had some sort of balcony, but not one looked 
safe enough to hold three grownups, as they were literally 
falling to pieces with decay. None had had any paint for 
years. 

The narrow roads were covered two feet thick with dried 
brush to keep the mud and mire from being tracked into 
the houses. Suddenly we heard the roar of a motor truck. It 
stopped. All hands went up in the Nazi salute. The back of 
the truck was filled with Franco's soldiers. An officer 
stepped out of the cab and gazed sharply my way. He was 
clad in light blue serge, wearing an overseas cap with a 
little tassel hanging down in front, identical to the one 
Franco is seen wearing in press photos. Fortunately we had 


our interpreter with us, and he explained who we were and 
that we were weatherbound. 

The corporal in charge wanted to see our boat. Ten 
soldiers with their guns were ordered to take the 
"prisoners" to the jetty. The soldiers were all landed aboard. 
From the precautions taken, one would think we had a 
machine-gun nest aboard. As I unlocked the cabin the 
soldiers had their guns cocked ready to fire. First the 
corporal cautiously looked below decks. I went ahead and 
cleared the settee so he would have some place to sit. 

He had an older man, a civilian, with him, whom he 
constantly-consulted. They started going through our 
lockers, dumping out their contents, as if they were looking 
for small opium pellets and not ammunition and guns. After 
half the lockers had been gone through with no success, the 
older adviser suddenly discovered the finger-hole to lift the 
floorboards. He thought he had unearthed something! To 
his disappointment all they found was bilge water. 

I produced my ship's papers. I showed them my 
credentials; my letters from the Mayors of Seattle, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Auckland, Glasgow, and London. 
Accidentally I stumbled on a letter written by the Spanish 
Consul in Seattle. My interpreter read it to the officers. The 
Spanish seal of the Consul was impressive. But suddenly the 
date was discovered—September, 1934. The letter was 
useless, since it represented the old government, not 
Franco's new ruling body! 

My ship's log was of interest to them. Apparently they 
thought it was a time bomb, for they held it up to their ears 
trying to hear it tick—but again they were disappointed. 

We were ordered ashore. I locked Idle Hour and 
wondered when I would again set foot on her decks. At the 
breakwater we were placed between armed soldiers and 
paraded through the village to the motor truck. We were 
taken for a ride—I got my interpreter to come along. 


Where were we going? My interpreter soon learned we 
were bound for the village of Barquero to see the Mayor— 
and we had three weeks' beards on our faces! 

The bus halted in front of the most prosperous looking 
dwelling we had seen in our short visit in Spain. There was 
a lot of shouting back and forth. Apparently the Mayor was 
not in (we weren't sorry). Then the bus headed for a store 
down the road. A telephone call was made. We waited. Soon 
a marine police officer came, and we were again 
questioned. 

Our interpreter then explained to me how the Coast 
Guard had received a message that a tiny cutter was 
reported trying to land on the north coast of Spain. Aboard 
were a couple of fanatic Frenchmen out to kill Franco or die 
in the attempt. We fitted the description. They thought we 
were the would-be assassins! 

A captain, our lieutenant, a corporal, and a village 
constable were arguing our fate. Finally a call came 
through on the telephone and we were taken to the jetty of 
Barquero, a detachment of soldiers surrounding their 
"prisoners." 

Here we embarked on a fishing launch bound for Idle 
Hour. As a soldier was getting aboard I helped him, taking 
his gun. Wilbur, my companion, was amused at this. We 
were instructed to sail immediately. Due to head winds we 
were unable to get under way. This looked suspicious. I 
explained our delay. Soldiers were stationed ashore to 
watch us until we sailed. It was the Fourth of July, American 
Independence Day, and we were "prisoners of war" on our 
boat. Ashore was a firing squad of six awaiting us if we 
ventured off the confined decks of my 32-foot ketch! 

A launch approached. It was the Mayor of Barquero! He 
came aboard the "watched ship," and we had a talk. It 
seems in his youth the Mayor worked on American boats off 
the Florida Coast. He admitted this war was a nuisance, our 
being held, etc., but staunchly stood up for Franco. He told 


me how his predecessor and six aldermen who favored the 
Government had been taken out and shot last month. We 
told him we favored Franco, just to be congenial! 

The next morning we prepared to get under way, as the 
wind had veered round to the south. Just as we hoisted 
anchor a small grey freighter, with a camouflage job of red 
lead all over her hull, entered port. She had guns fore and 
aft, and bore down on us. The skipper hailed. It was the 
Same voice we had heard the other night from the ship with 
no riding lights! 

The gunboat straightened out her course and passed us 
within fifty yards. She had apparently received a message 
from ashore— we were to proceed. I thought of Admiral 
Campbell and his "Q" boats as the last gun turret on her 
stern was aft of Idle Hour. I was glad to be heading out to 
sea, for I kept remembering how boats like this had stopped 
and plundered scores of ships; how submarines had 
challenged any gunboat on the south coast as I went 
through the Mediterranean Sea the year before. 

The velocity of the wind increased. Soon Spain was 
obliterated from the horizon by black rain clouds. We were 
at sea. It took us three days to beat around Finisterre. Then 
to my amazement, we picked up the northeast trades, and 
in five days Idle Hour was anchored in Madeira harbour. 

The President of Portugal had just arrived, and the whole 
island was astir. A triumphal arch of palms had been 
erected in his honour, and all the streets were decked out in 
gorgeous floral displays. The island really outdid itself and 
gave its president the greatest ovation the executive had 
ever received. Carrier pigeons were let loose as His 
Excellency greeted the Island's Governor. Cannons roared 
and fireworks boomed intermittently until the wee hours of 
the morning. 

I was anxious to get our laundry done, and took it ashore 
the first time we landed. Immediately we were stopped by 
the Coast Guard, for not bringing it ashore on the Customs 


Dock. We then had to take it to the Department of 
Sanitation to see if it was diseased. By the time they got 
through it was too late to get a permit to take it ashore! We 
had to take it back to the boat and wait until the next 
morning to get it laundered. 

Then they wanted us to pay the Coast Guard for seeing it 
back safely aboard. The cost of the permit, plus all the 
incidental fees, plus the laundry charge amounted to more 
than the old clothes were worth. I was furious! The grafting 
customs official demanded a last fee. I refused to pay it and 
left the laundry in the Customs House. A Portuguese lad 
who had acted as our interpreter spread the news that the 
owner of the American yacht, Idle Hour, was leaving the 
clothes to give to the poor people of Madeira. 

After sundown my Portuguese friend got our laundry and 
delivered it aboard in a basket covered with fruit. This lad 
was anxious to get to the States and pleaded with me to 
take him. Knowing international law and immigration 
restrictions, I realized that it was out of the question, 
although I think the lad would have made an excellent 
sailor. He reminded me of Timi—with his olive-colored skin, 
broad shoulders and dark hair. A slight accent completed 
the picture. 

That evening an offshore breeze rustled the palms along 
the beach. I was reminiscing—/dle Hour again moored off a 
coconut-fringed beach: Tahiti, Bora Bora, Polynesia, guitars 
playing, dancing, and the happy carefree laughter of the 
natives living in serene peace on their garden isles in the 
South Seas. 

Then a canoe came alongside—an outrigger canoe—a 
Tahitian canoe, “Ja ora na" (good day to you), came the 
greeting from the canoe. Was I dreaming? After a moment 
of bewilderment I invited him aboard. He was Tahitian, from 
a yacht that had just been brought on the deck of a steamer 
from Tahiti. He had heard I had a Tahitian boy aboard Idle 


Hour, and being a bit homesick had come over to meet one 
of his race. 

It all seemed like a dream—IJdle Hour with a Tahitian 
aboard— Idle Hour again in the tropics—the brilliant light 
of a tropical moon making the dream realistic. I told my 
new Tahitian acquaintance of Timi, of Bora Bora, and of our 
many adventures in the South Seas and New Guinea and 
the Dutch Indies. I got out Timi's uke. He played familiar 
South Seas melodies and sang many of the Tahitian chants I 
had not heard for so long. 

We talked till the wee hours of the morning, and then 
with a fresh offshore breeze glided out of the harbour. We 
headed for New York City, over four thousand miles away, 
just as nonchalantly as if we were going out fishing for the 
day. Idle Hour was used to that, setting off for landfalls that 
early explorers only dream of. 

With a good supply of fresh fruits and vegetables in our 
larder, we sailed westward before the trades, logging off 
100, 110, and 120 miles daily. The trades were gentle and 
never blew over twenty-five miles an hour, in contrast with 
the blasting boisterous southeast trades of the Pacific that 
blow forty to forty-five miles per hour. 

Ten days out, and most of our fruits were finished as well 
as our fresh bread. We were down to iron rations, canned 
goods, dried fruits, ship's biscuits, flour, rice, potatoes and 
onions. Without refrigeration we were limited in our diet, 
compared with a modern liner, but we fared well in 
comparison with early explorers such as Drake, Magellan 
and Cook. 

Our new water tanks had been installed while I was busy 
lecturing in England. They hadn't rinsed out the tanks 
sufficiently, and some of the cement lining had not dried 
thoroughly. Now, weeks out at sea, our water soured and 
tasted so bad we couldn't drink it straight. We had to make 
tea or cocoa, though a hot drink is not always desirable in 
the intense heat of the tropics. We tried mixing some fruit 


essence with our water to see if we could improve its 
nectar. Unfortunately the result tasted, as nearly as I can 
describe, like machine oil. 

I came down with a dysentery from our putrid water 
supply. We were over 1,000 miles from the nearest dry land, 
and over 2,800 miles from New York, our destination. I 
didn't want to turn back for anything less than appendicitis, 
so we sailed westward. Daily the dysentery sapped my 
strength, and the skipper of Idle Hour looked more and 
more like a living skeleton. The days rolled into weeks. We 
never saw a Sail or a curl of smoke on the horizon. The sails 
were bleached milk white. With the light airs, our boat was 
like a phantom ship ghosting along, sailing on and on and 
on —ever westward—the horizon ever the same—the 
rolling ground swell ever undulating all around us. 

A month slipped by. Idle Hour was alone—all, all alone on 
a wide, wide open sea. 

The nearest dry land was now Devil's Island off French 
Guiana, the notorious penal settlement, the "dry guillotine." 
Quiet, sombre as a result of my dysentery, I thought of the 
poor wretches doomed for the remainder of their days to 
slave away under the tropical rays of the sun. 

Then one day we sighted a steamer. We signalled the 
tanker by hoisting a huge American flag upside down. We 
shot off a gun and did everything possible to attract her 
attention. She sailed on. Someone might have been dying 
aboard. It would have made no difference. She quickly 
disappeared over the horizon and we were again all alone. 
It made me realize how one must be absolutely self- 
contained. 

The next evening I sighted the masthead lights of a 
steamer. I signalled her with my flashlight. She came 
alongside. Since my chronometer had not checked too 
accurately with our landfall in Madeira, I was anxious to 
verify our position. 


She was the German tanker Germania, outward bound 
in ballast from Hamburg to the West Indies. The captain 
gave us our position and then asked if we had plenty of 
provisions. With this lead I told him we were out of England 
fifty-three days and were out of fresh bread. He told us to 
come alongside, and he would give us some. A bucket was 
lowered from the deck of the tanker. Wilbur went forward 
to receive the supplies. As we drifted closer to the tanker 
the swell seemed to increase. I noticed the mast was 
swinging dangerously close to the steel plates of the 
tanker's top-sides. I shouted to the German crew to fend off 
the mast, for it was just above deck level. They pushed it 
free all right, but in doing so the stern swung into the hull. 
To make bad matters worse, we were drifting astern under 
the tanker's transom. 

As the hull of the large ship tapered away, I couldn't 
reach it to fend Idle Hour off. In lee of the Germania the 
sails were flapping, and I hardly had steerage way. Our 
twenty-foot mizzenmast was drifting under the ship's 
counter! The tanker was surging up and down on the 
ground swell. Her stern was coming down as her bow was 
rising! Our mast was under the stem—the counter of the 
tanker seemed to be coming down farther—farther—right 
on our mizzenmast! On the next wave the tanker rose just 
in the nick of time, for if the 8,000-ton ship had come in 
contact with the mast, it would have driven the twenty-foot 
stick clean through Idle Hour's hull. 

The danger was not all over, for our boat seemed to 
linger directly under the stem. The counter of the tanker 
was coming down again on the next wave—down, down, 
down, when suddenly the mizzen sail filled and we got 
steerage way enough to sail clear of the menacing stern of 
the massive steamer. 

Moral—never go alongside a ship out at sea without the 
auxiliary running. 


As the Germania started up her screws again, we 
shouted thanks for the fresh provisions and bid our 
comrades of the sea Auf Wiedersehen! 

It seemed strange to have fresh bread without having 
been in port. The beer and the fresh bread were a pleasant 
change in our diet, and were instrumental in breaking up 
my siege of dysentery. 

Suddenly the wind dropped off altogether and we were 
becalmed. According to the wind chart we were well in the 
trade wind belt, but apparently we had found a "hole" in the 
trades. Day after day the wind was conspicuous for its 
complete absence. We couldn't go swimming to cool off, for 
immediately under the hull were two sharks, just waiting 
for something to fall overboard. Weak from dysentery and 
perspiring from head to foot, I wanted relief from the 
intense heat. The sharks were now aft under the counter. I 
was desperate. Getting down on the bobstay under the 
bowsprit I took a quick plunge and was out again before 
one could have said Jack Robinson—and in less than a 
couple of seconds after I got my feet out of the ocean our 
convoys, the sharks, were right under the bowsprit. I told 
Wilbur the dip had been most refreshing and exhilarating, 
but for some reason he did not care to go for a swim. Under 
the direct rays of the tropical sun, without a breath of air 
stirring, the heat was stifling. 

Wind, at last, after four consecutive days of calm. To feel 
the cool breeze against our naked bodies was immensely 
refreshing. 

We forgot all our troubles, bad drinking water, dysentery, 
shark convoys, etc., and dreamed of our coming landfall— 
America, our Fatherland. 

One evening I was on watch. The sky was clear and I was 
steering by a brilliant star to the westward. Only 
occasionally would I look at the compass to check our 
course. 


Suddenly flames shot out of the binnacle box—the entire 
box was aflame within ten inches of our gas tanks! I 
shouted for Wilbur to hand me the pyrene. In a few 
moments the fire was extinguished. What had happened 
was that a magazine I had placed in front of the binnacle to 
Shade the lamp had caught fire. The intense head had 
melted the base of the lamp and the liquid ignited. Our 
binnacle lamp was in a dozen pieces, beyond repair. 
Fortunately, the compass was not damaged. If the glass 
surface of the compass had melted from the intense heat, it 
would have been ruined, and we would have been adrift 
over 900 miles off the coast of the United States. As it was, 
we had no binnacle lamp and we had to jury-rig one of our 
riding lights for the remainder of the voyage. 

September 2nd Jdle Hour was in the approximate 
position where the Akron, the giant dirigible, had plunged 
into the Atlantic. All at once, high on the horizon, I sighted 
two naval blimps. They circled over us. The roar of their 
engines was the first sound we heard from America. On the 
chart spread on the cabin-top Asbury Park, Sandy Hook and 
Ambrose Lightship dominated—everything else was a thing 
of the past: Kawai, Bora Bora, Suvorov, Mucta el Rigma. We 
could see America! We were off Asbury Park where the ill- 
fated Morro Castle had burned. Our boat sailed steadily on, 
passing these scenes of historic pitfalls where national 
calamities had occurred. As we rounded Sandy Hook and 
sailed into Manhattan, I realized that Idle Hour had 
successfully crossed without calamity another ocean, the 
vast expanse that Columbus had conquered. 





Sailing by the Statue of Liberty 


My landfall was just as thrilling—sighting the Statue of 
Liberty and Manhattan's skyscrapers for the very first time. 
Soon Idle Hour was safely moored at the Battery in the 
shadow of the Aquarium. We were invited to moor at the 
City Island Yacht Club. On September 21st I had to go into 
New York to rehearse a broadcast at the NBC studios in 
Radio City. 

About five in the afternoon, as I came out of the 
skyscraper, I noticed a high wind was blowing. I phoned the 
yacht club. Idle Hour had dragged her mooring but was 
holding. I asked NBC officials for a release from the evening 
broadcast. No, it was too near the deadline. I phoned the 
yacht club again. Our boat was adrift! She had broken her 
mooring and was heading through the fleet on the 
starboard tack under bare poles! 

Radio reports came in notifying New Yorkers that a 
tropical hurricane which had gone out to sea off North 
Carolina had swung in toward the Jersey shore and was 
speeding up the coast. The barometer was down to 27.95 


inches, reaching an all-time low at Babylon, Long Island. 
The Harvard Observatory was registering gusts at 186 
miles per hour! And Idle Hour was out in all this. The worst 
catastrophe Long Island and vicinity had experienced since 
1815! 

At City Island Yacht Club eight yachts were driven 
ashore in front of their club house. Floats, dinghies and the 
club launches were high on the beach. 





Hurricane wreck on Long Island 


We phoned the Coast Guard. Their cutters were all out 
doing rescue work. We called the Marine Police and a 
salvage company —they were all busy. Then a radio report 
came in. The hurricane had shifted. Idle Hour might be 
blown up the sound. It was time for us to go on the air. I 
was given permission to make a plea over NBC requesting 
anyone who saw the boat to phone me at the broadcasting 
studios. 


We were on the air. I was describing the former 
hurricane we had been in, in the South Seas, when we lost 
our mainmast, when Hugo was washed overboard .. . and 
now Idle Hour was drifting somewhere in Long Island 
Sound in the midst of the worst hurricane that had struck 
the vicinity for over one hundred years! How ironic! 

As the power was off, all radios on Long Island and 
vicinity were out of order. Oh yes, I got telegrams from St. 
Paul, Dayton and Palm Beach, but none from anyone who 
knew anything about the whereabouts of the ship. 

A Coast Guard cutter reported seeing her somewhere 
between Stepping Stone lighthouse and City Island. Was 
she on the City Island side or the Long Island shore? The 
Coast Guard was busy saving human lives and couldn't be 
bothered saving boats. Many homes had been swept away, 
hammered into high windrows of kindling wood or carried 
over whole and tossed into the raging waters. 

No reports had come in as to the whereabouts of Idle 
Hour. I figured she would be on the Long Island side. As we 
left New York City, radio reports announced that Brooklyn 
was catching the fringes of the winds which registered 120 
miles per hour. Trees blocked many of the roads and 
progress was slow. Along the beach at Port Washington 
boats were up in the road, and one express cruiser had its 
bow through a shop window! Where was my boat? 

We tramped for miles, going from one stranded white 
hull to the next. Finally my flashlight picked up a white hull 
pounding heavily against a score of ragged rocks! Idle 
Hour's hull was over two-thirds submerged, and all my 
worldly possessions except the clothes I was standing in 
were on board. 

The water started rising—higher—higher. We had to 
retreat inland to dry ground. A gigantic wave of tidal 
proportions thundered in, driving the ship headlong into a 
cement retaining wall. The velocity of the wind increased. 
The seas rose and Idle Hour's sturdy hull pounded the 


concrete wall like a battering ram. We were helpless. 
Crash! The mainmast, intertwined in an overhanging tree, 
smashed on deck! 

Another giant wave swept in and almost lifted the ship 
over the wall. If the wave had only been a bit higher, or if 
Idle Hour had been of less draft, she would have been set 
up in an orchard free from the severe beating she was 
taking against the sea wall. It was heartbreaking, watching 
my little boat that had carried me 35,000 miles around the 
world pounding, smashing, splintering, as the surge of the 
tempestuous sea crushed her against the bulkhead. 

The water must have risen fifteen feet in fifteen minutes. 
Then, suddenly as it came, it receded. The wind moderated 
and Idle Hour, with a great hole torn in her hull, settled 
down on the seawall like a wounded bird. 

What there was left of her was a pitiful sight. The cabin 
was a shambles. A mess of lockers, bunks, partitions torn 
adrift, and belongings strewn everywhere. 

I tried to find my camera that Martin Johnson had given 
me, and my chronometer. It took an hour to clear away the 
wreckage in the main cabin. When I got forward to where 
these instruments were stowed, I found them in the bilge! 

Everything—movie camera, sextant, negative albums, 
curios that I had carried for two or three years to display 
when I lectured, clothes, food, supplies—ruined by mud and 
salt water. 

The irony of it is that I had planned shortly to move these 
things ashore for the winter. Manuscripts, notes, books, all 
a pulverized mass of mud, kerosene and fuel oil. To think 
that I had just sailed the Atlantic—six thousand miles from 
England to New York—to be wrecked in Long Island Sound! 

The mainmast is broken off at the deck, the sails are in 
ribbons, all inner partitions gone, the hull stove in, planking 
completely obliterated for sixteen feet, and the auxiliary 
engine ruined beyond repair. 


Under the auspices of the Cruising Club of America, the 
remains of Idle Hour have been taken to Mr. John's 
Shipyard at Milton Point, Rye. Lycoming Engines have been 
a good friend to the ship and are replacing her auxiliary. 
Hearing of her plight. Otto Sturham of Seattle is making a 
new mainsail for my thirty-two-footer. The Seattle Star, a 
newspaper for which I have written over 350 articles, is 
running a "Save Idle Hour Campaign." 

Yes, my boat will sail again! With the proceeds of this 
book I hope to have her repaired. Then to finish my present 
cruise—to sail via Panama to Seattle and complete my 
circumnavigation of the world. 


PLAN SHOWING CABIN ARRANGEMENT 


AS « Ld 
PLAN SHOWING CABIN ALBANGEMENT 





1. Lazaret= Storage for paint (top side and antifouling), 
50 fathoms of hawser for sea anchor, shrouds and marlin 

2. Fuel Tank- Gasoline 40 gals. 

3. Cockpit-Self draining. Locker below for paint, tar, 
linseed oil, turpentine, and lime squash. 

4. Bunk Board-Storage in back. Board can be removed 
to make a double bunk. 

5. Bunk-Box springs, Fresh water tank below. 75 gal. 
Capacity 


6. Galley-Drawers for silver, eggs, tea, butter; racks for 
dishes, storage for milk, jam, spices, etc. 

7. Seat-Air tight tank below for canned goods. Can be 
converted into an emergency air or water tank. 

8. Storage (in 5 gal. cans)-Lubricating oil, paraffin, flour, 
sugar, rice, biscuits, canned fruits and vegetables. 

9. Table-For eating and chart work. 

10. Table-For typing. 

11. Hand Pump-For drinking water. 

12. Fire Extinguisher. 

13. Locker-For pots and pans. 

14. W.C.-(boarded over) used for sail locker when at sea. 

15. Storage-Canned foods, dried fruits and vegetables in 
bulk, clothes, camera, trade goods, curios, and souvenirs. 


SECTION SHOWING PORT SIDE 


PORT, “TOE 


SECTION SMOWING 





1. Hatchway-Glass on top, frward and both sides. 

2. Companionway Steps-In two sections. Removable to 
gain access to auxiliary engine. 

3. Bunk-Box springs. Fresh water tank with capacity of 
75 gals. underneath. 

4. Auxiliary Engine-Four cylinder Red Wing,1910. 

5. Charts-Stored between beams. 

5a. Galley-Dishes, silver and food. 

6. Drawers-Spare parts for auxiliary engine. 


7. Skylight-Boarded over to prevent leakage. 

8. Locker-Spare rigging, turn screws, cable clamps, 
binding wire sail bag and kit. 

9. Locker-Coal and wood. 

10. Locker-Pots and pans. 

11. Carved chest of drawers. 

12. Locker-Fresh vegetables. 

13. Stove-Storage in oven and fire box. 

14. Drawers-Chronometer, sextant, navigation books, 
ship's papers and log. 

15. Storage-Canned goods. 

16. Cabin Floor. 

17. Bilge-1 ton inside ballast of iron punchings. 

18. Iron Keel-1 1/2 ton for outside ballast. 


L'ENVOI 


The dreams I dreamed of sailing seas, 
Are now no longer mysteries; 
Their flimsy fabric's torn aside, 

And scattered over oceans wide. 


With Tasman's terrors safely passed, 
And Arafura crossed at last, 

The strength I longed for came to me 

And steered me through the Java Sea. 


And so to China Seas I came. 
What visions rise around that name! 
Their beauties filled my fervent soul. 

And stayed the urge to reach my goal. 


But soon to greet my eager bow, 
Were waters sailed by Arab dhow, 
Then through the Red Sea's blazing heat, 
To find that East and West do meet. 


Then Sea of Blue, with kindly scend, 
Bore me towards my journey's end. 
With roamer's thirst which I would slake 
Now dying in my streaming wake. 


APPENDIX 


IDLE HOUR 


MY 32-FOOT ketch was not built to go around the world. 
She was originally constructed for cruising to Alaska, and 
the inland water ways of British Columbia. 

Idle Hour is 32 feet 6 inches long over all, 29 feet 6 
inches on the water line, with 11 feet extreme breadth, and 
5 feet 6 inches draught. (I often had her overladen with 
Spare gear and supplies burying her waterline under the 
surface, thus drawing 6 feet.) She is rigged as a gaff- 
headed ketch. Originally designed to carry 722 square feet 
of sail, I reduced the mizzen some 70 odd square feet when 
stepping the old stub of the mainmast for a stouter 
mizzenmast, after we were dismasted en route from Pago 
Pago to Auckland. 

Inside not a cubic inch of space is wasted. In the peak is 
our chain locker. Aft of that partition are two double bunks, 
one on either side. Under the port double bunk are four 
drawers where I keep my chronometer, sextant, and excess 
clothing. The mattresses were discarded in Honolulu. All 
the space above the two double berths is now used for 
storing provisions. In 24 hours' notice I could remove all the 
gear and convert Idle Hour for chartering. By removing 
portable divisions that cut the aft bunks in half, and using 
the settee in the cabin, Idle Hour could sleep nine. 

Midships on the port side is the galley consisting of a 
wood and coal range, a sink, and a folding table with 
lockers behind it. In the tropics we used the wood stove as a 
table with the primus mounted on its top. The oven and 
firebox were used to store canned goods. Having the food 
locker immediately behind the table simplifies setting the 


table. Dishes, silver, spices, butter, jam, bread, in fact all the 
things used at every meal are practically on top of the table 
and can be reached without walking, turning, or moving 
about. I can use it as a chart table when not otherwise in 
use. 

On the starboard side opposite the galley is an enclosed 
lavatory and a settee. Under the seat and behind it are 
lockers for supplies. We use the lavatory for a sail locker out 
at sea, as we have to use every available cubic inch of 
space. Between the deck carlines, I have my charts stowed. 
They are handy and out of the way, and not using any space 
valuable for anything else. 

There is 6-foot headroom under the beam decks. As I 
have lived on Idle Hour for four years, I would be round 
shouldered if I hadn't a cabin with full headroom. Under the 
companionway is our auxiliary engine. On either side are 
double bunks, with portable divisions boarding off half the 
area when at sea. This makes sleeping much easier, so one 
does not roll all over the place. Under the bunks is our 
drinking water supply. 


Financing 


Idle Hour was built in 1921, in Tacoma, Washington. I 
bought her in the fall of 1932 after a long search for a 
suitable boat that would fit my pocketbook. Reconditioned 
and equipped to start the trip September 1934, she cost me 
$2500. During the voyage to date, just a month over three 
years, I have spent approximately $3000. This included 
everything—food, gasoline, oil, and repairs to the auxiliary; 
harbour dues, clothes, charts, replacements to running 
gear, Sails, etc. It is possible for two men to buy a boat and 
sail around the world for $6000, but it is not easy. I did it, 
because I had to. 

Many people wonder how such a tiny craft can surmount 
the tremendous waves out at sea, but this is not half so 


difficult as getting financially stranded in some foreign port. 
The financing was the haphazard part of my voyage. I had 
no independent income, and had to rely entirely upon my 
writing. Occasionally I have taken paying guests from one 
port to another. I have given lectures, and had Idle Hour 
open for public inspection, and charged a small fee. 

For many months we lived on the country, fishing, 
hunting and trading with the natives. This could only be 
done in very isolated localities, so don't think for a moment 
one can exist in this manner indefinitely. We always did our 
own work on the boat, beaching her regularly for painting, 
etc. The major part of the cruise I lived aboard all the time. 
Thus we could live very economically in port, avoiding the 
expense of lodgings, etc. 

I started out on a sound financial basis. My companion 
had saved a considerable sum to defray the majority of our 
expenses. I could earn say 20 per cent of our expenditures, 
during the first couple of years, by writing. Unfortunately 
my first companion left before we had gone from Seattle 
three months! Then I had to refinance on my own. I would 
not advise anyone to try to set off without an income. All 
over the world I have seen yachts sold, auctioned, seized by 
creditors and sold—trips broken up—dreams shattered. I 
never would charge a copper against my boat. If I couldn't 
afford it I would not buy. I never would risk having my 
floating home sold out from under me. 


Supplies 


I am continually questioned as to what sort of supplies 
we carry. It is hard for the average person to realize that 
we can carry ample provisions for long ocean hops. But 
today with the latest developments of science, this is no 
longer a problem. One can buy almost everything put up in 
cans. Of course at every opportunity we get fresh fruits, 
vegetables and meats. In port we would exclude canned 


foods from our diet completely. Fresh provisions usually 
would last a week, out at sea; occasionally two weeks, but 
the latter was the exception and not the rule. 

We always carried a large supply of canned and 
powdered milk, and canned butter, as these are difficult to 
procure in the islands. I would always buy an immense 
quantity of staples in a large port to last over during our 
cruising in isolated isles and ports where European food is 
a delicacy and very expensive. For example, I purchased 
enough staples in Singapore to last us till we reached 
England. By buying a quantity I could get wholesale rates. I 
saved easily 150 per cent on everything, in comparison with 
the price I would have had to pay for the staple 
commodities in various ports en route. 

We would load Jdle Hour very heavily, burying her 
waterline from view. As we proceeded and ate our way in. 
Idle Hour's buoyancy would increase. We would be 
cramped the first month or two, using every available cubic 
inch. Carrying clothing for the tropics and temperate 
latitudes; a stock of fishhooks, tobacco, jewellery, perfumes, 
etc., for trading; my typewriter, photographs, camera, and 
its gear; medicine kit; spare sails and charts; navigation 
instruments; library of reading material and navigation 
books; spare parts for our auxiliary, 150 gallons of gasoline; 
spare running gear, etc., Idle Hour's locker space would 
continuously be filled to capacity. 

Idle Hour has two 75-gallon water tanks, both of which 
are independent of one another, just in case one should 
spring a leak. Anybody could have all he wanted to drink, 
but I did insist emphatically that not one drop of water 
should be wasted. If you only felt like drinking half a cup of 
water, only draw half a cup. For cooking vegetables we used 
half fresh and half sea water. This would season the 
vegetables and conserve our drinking supply. Our water 
supply would last two men four months. We would brush 
our teeth and wash in sea water. 


Navigation 


My original companion was the navigator. When he left I 
had to learn a few facts about celestial navigation as I was 
hopping off to Tahiti 3300 miles away. On board the S.S. 
Lurline I held a sextant in my hand and took my first sight. I 
used The American Practical Navigator Bodwitch, published 
by the United States Navy Department Hydrographic 
Office. As I had never had spherical trigonometry I did not 
understand too thoroughly the sets of tables I was using. 

Harry Pidgeon, in an hour one afternoon, showed me 
how to work Martelli's Improved Method of finding the 
apparent time at sea. Anyone could learn how to make this 
rapid calculation of apparent time for finding the longitude. 
All one has to do is follow the instructions for using the 
series of five tables. 

Many people are under the false impression that it takes 
a highly skilled mathematician to conduct celestial 
navigation. I have seen skippers of the old school, all beef 
and brawn, with the minimum of grey matter, who were 
navigators. If these thickheaded chaps can master the art, 
why can't anyone with the normal amount of mentality and 
education learn navigation? (I wouldn't say just anyone 
could be master of a ship and acquire skill in handling a 
ship in a gale just because he had the normal amount of 
mentality, for the latter takes years of practical experience.) 

All one needs is a chronometer (which is just an accurate 
timepiece), and a sextant (an instrument to measure the 
angle of the sun). I started out with a pocket watch as I 
could not afford to buy even a second-hand chronometer. 
While I was in Australasia I purchased a chronometer, for I 
had heard of six yachts that had piled up on reefs due to 
faulty navigation. A pocket watch, even a good one, is not 
constructed to withstand the motion and dampness of a 
boat, and will not keep as accurate a rate of loss or gain. 


Photography 


I couldn't even afford a camera when I started. It was a 
vital mistake omitting this in the list of essential gear. I have 
always regretted this. One should not only have a good 
camera, but also an exposure meter. When travelling the 
world, moving on and on, one can't afford to make mistakes. 
As the quality of light in the tropics varies in different 
localities it is almost humanly impossible to judge the 
differences by the eye. An exposure meter gives exactly the 
amount of light required and mistakes are rare. In Aden, all 
my pictures were terrifically over exposed. I sailed on 
before I got the prints and then found my error. 

One must obtain specially packed tropical film, in 
individual soldered cans. When the camera is loaded the 
film must be exposed within 24 hours or it will be ruined by 
the heat and humidity. 

It is preferable to develop your own films and not try to 
keep them any length of time. Idle Hour, being so small and 
heavily laden with tons of other gear, was not equipped with 
a dark room, etc. I would unload my camera immediately 
after finishing a film pack; then place the exposed film in a 
tropical humidor cigar container. Martin Johnson put me on 
to this in Singapore. The cork in the base absorbs the 
moisture. I would also put a small packet of tea in with the 
films. This would aid in drawing the moisture out of the 
sealed can. 


Crew Problems 


Have you ever wondered why so many sail alone? 
Slocum, Pidgeon, Gerbault, and Drake. Perhaps they could 
not find a suitable shipmate. Yes, Tambs took his wife. So 
did Mr. Stout who had just completed circling the globe 
with his wife in a replica of Slocum's Spray. It is a rare 


exception to hear of two men ever getting very far in a 
small boat together. 

Compatibility is the major problem. It is abnormal for 
two or three men to isolate themselves from society 
completely. It seems very idealistic, on the surface. The 
adventurer forgets to consider vital social problems that 
are bound to arise. Two men living intimately for such a 
long period of time are under much more trying conditions 
than in ordinary life. They have ventured out on their cruise 
to free themselves of our complicated artificial civilization. 
Immediately they find that there must be a studied 
equalization of energies, and a tactful restraint of 
personalities. Emotions must be held in check. Freedom is 
soon discovered to be only geographical, unless one sails 
alone. 

Cooped together two men cannot fail to get to know 
each other too well when confined in a small boat for weeks 
and months. In time these two will have thoroughly X-rayed 
each other's soul, hearing the same voice, the same 
phrases, seeing the same face, over and over again. One 
can anticipate what the other is about to say or do. Once 
this point is reached, friendship is likely to wane, to put it 
mildly, and seldom can it be revived. 

My Tahitian boy was an ideal companion at sea. Yes, it 
was difficult at first when I couldn't speak to him, and I was 
trying to teach him how to steer a compass course, etc. But 
there was never any mental conflict, as we were on such 
different planes. The Polynesians are natural born sailors. 
He took to water like a duck. In the South Seas many 
children learn to swim before they are able to walk. My 
companion could go below decks and cook a meal when Idle 
Hour was doing everything but standing on her bowsprit. 
Timi was never sea-sick. To have a companion who can go 
below decks in any weather and prepare a meal is a 
godsend. 


Timi, who was my companion for the major part of my 
cruise, had luxuries aboard the /dle Hour he had not 
enjoyed in his own home. When the average chap joins a 
small craft he forfeits many luxuries that he has been 
accustomed to consider necessities. The discomfort of 
camping out and foregoing so many conveniences becomes 
aggravating and usually the once enthusiastic adventurer 
can hardly wait till the next port of call is made, and he can 
get off and again enjoy the modern amenities of our 
twentieth-century civilization. 

Alan Villiers told me several times the ideal age for a boy 
to start to sea is in his early teens. I thoroughly agree. The 
old saying is very true, you can't teach an old dog new 
tricks. Connor O'Brien's youthful Tongan, and Muhlhauser's 
faithful Indian boy bear out this statement. 
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Idle Hour and the full-rigged ship "Joseph Conrad" 
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Palm Island aboriginals 





Bora Bora dancing 





American citizens in Samoa 





Camels on the quayside, Ismailia 





Idle Hour dry docking, Suez Canal 
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Idle Hour sailing under Tower Bridge 
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